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THE SPIRIT OF LEARNING! 


WE have fallen of late into a deep discontent with the college, 
with the life and the work of the undergraduates in our univers- 
ities. It is an honorable discontent, bred in us by devotion, not 
by captiousness or hostility or by an unreasonable impatience to 
set the world right. We are not critics, but anxious and thought- 
ful friends. We are neither cynics nor pessimists, but honest lov- 
ers of a good thing, of whose slightest deterioration we are jeal- 
ous. We would fain keep one of the finest instrumentalities of 
our national life from falling short of its best, and believe that by 
a little care and candor we can do so. 

The American college has played a unique part in American 
life. So long as its aims were definite and its processes authorita- 
tive it formed men who brought to their tasks an incomparable 
morale, a capacity that seemed more than individual, a power 
touched with large ideals. The college has been the seat of ideals. 
The liberal training which it sought to impart took no thought of 
any particular profession or business, but was meant to reflect in 
its few and simple disciplines the image of life and thought. Men 
were bred by it to no skill or craft or calling: the discipline to 
which they were subjected had a more general object. It was 
meant to prepare them for the whole of life rather than for some 
particular part of it. The ideals which lay at its heart were the 
general ideals of conduct, of right living, and right thinking, which 
made them aware of a world moralized by principle, steadied and 
cleared of many an evil thing by true and catholic reflection and 
just feeling, a world, not of interests, but of ideas. 


1 Oration delivered before the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge, July 1, 1909. 
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Such impressions, such challenges to a man’s spirit, such inti- 
mations of privilege and duty are not to be found in the work and 
obligations of professional and technical schools. They cannot be. 
Every calling has its ethics, indeed, its standards of right conduct 
and wrong, its outlook upon action and upon the varied relation- 
ships of society. Its work is high and honorable, grounded, it may 
be, in the exact knowledge which moralizes the processes of 
thought, and in a skill which makes the whole man serviceable. 
But it is notorious how deep and how narrow the absorptions of 
the professional school are and how much they are necessarily 
concentrated upon the methods and interests of a particular occu- 
pation. The work to be done in them is as exact, as definite, as 
exclusive as that of the office and the shop. Their atmosphere is 
the atmosphere of business, and should be. It does not beget gen- 
erous comradeships or any ardor of altruistic feeling such as the 
college begets. It does not contain that general air of the world of 
science and of letters in which the mind seeks no special interest, 
but feels every intimate impulse of the spirit set free to think and 
observe and listen, — listen to all the voices of the mind. The pro- 
fessional school differs from the college as middle age differs from 
youth. It gets the spirit of the college only by imitation or remi- 
niscence or contagion. This is to say nothing to its discredit. Its 
nature and objects are different from those of the college, — as 
legitimate, as useful, as necessary ; but different. The college is the 
place of orientation; the professional school is the place of con- 
centration. The object of the college is to liberalize and moralize ; 
the object of the professional school is to train the powers to a 
special task. And this is true of all vocational study. 

I am, of course, using the words liberalize and moralize in their 
broadest significance, and I am very well aware that I am speak- 
ing in the terms of an ideal, a conception, rather than in the terms 
of realized fact. I have spoken, too, of what the college did “so 
long as its aims were definite and its processes authoritative,” as if 
I were thinking of it wholly in the past tense and wished to inti- 
mate that it was once a very effective and ideal thing but had now 
ceased to exist ; so that one would suppose that I thought the col- 
lege lost out of our life and the present a time when such influ- 
ences were all to seek. But that is only because I have not been able 
to say everything at once. Give me leave, and I will slowly write in 
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the phrases which will correct these impressions and bring a true 
picture to light. 

The college has lost its definiteness of aim, and has now for so 
long a time affected to be too modest to assert its authority over 
its pupils in any matter of prescribed study that it can no longer 
claim to be the nurturing mother it once was; but the college is 
neither dead nor moribund, and it has made up for its relaxed 
discipline and confused plans of study by many notable gains, 
which, if they have not improved its scholarship, have improved 
the health and the practical morals of the young gentlemen who 
resort to it, have enhanced their vigor and quickened their whole 
natures. A freer choice of studies has imparted to it a stir, an air 
of freedom and individual initiative, a wealth and variety of in- 
struction which the old college altogether lacked. The develop- 
ment of athletic sports and the immoderate addiction of under- 
graduates to stimulating activities of all sorts, academic and 
unacademic, which improve their physical habits, fill their lives 
with interesting objects, sometimes important, and challenge their 
powers of organization and practical management, have unques- 
tionably raised the tone of morals and of conduct in our colleges 
and have given them an interesting, perhaps valuable, connection 
with modern society and the broader popular interests of the day. 
No one need regret the breaking-up of the dead levels of the old 
college, the introduction and exaltation of modern studies, or the 
general quickening of life which has made of our youngsters more 
manly fellows, if less docile pupils. There had come to be some- 
thing rather narrow and dull and morbid, no doubt, about the old 
college before its day was over. If we gain our advances by excessive 
reactions and changes which change too much, we at least gain 
them, and should be careful not to lose the advantage of them. 

Nevertheless, the evident fact is, that we have now for a long 
generation devoted ourselves to promoting changes which have 
resulted in all but complete disorganization, and it is our plain and 
immediate duty to form our plans for reorganization. We must 
reéxamine the college, reconceive it, reorganize it. It is the root 
of our intellectual life as a nation. It is not only the instrumental- 
ity through which we must effect all the broad preliminary work 
which underlies sound scholarship ; it is also our chief instrumen- 
tality of catholic enlightenment, our chief means for giving wide- 
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spread stimulation to the whole intellectual life of the country and 
supplying ourselves with men who shall both comprehend their 
age and duty and know how to serve them supremely well. With- 
out the American college our young men would be too exclusively 
shut in to the pursuit of individual interests, would lose the vital 
contacts and emulations which awaken them to those larger 
achievements and sacrifices which are the highest objects of educa- 
tion in a country of free citizens, where the welfare of the com- 
monwealth springs out of the character and the informed purposes 
of the private citizen. The college will be found to lie somewhere 
very near the heart of American social training and intellectual 
and moral enlightenment. 

The process is familiar to every one by which the disintegration 
was brought about which destroyed the old college with its fixed 
disciplines and ordered life and gave us our present problem of 
reorganization and recovery. It centred in the break-up of the old 
curriculum and the introduction of the principle that the student 
was to select his own studies from a great variety of courses, as 
great a variety as the resources of the college and the supply of 
teachers available made possible. But the change could not in the 
nature of things stop with the plan of study. It held at its heart a 
tremendous implication: the implication of full manhood on the 
part of the pupil, and all the untrammeled choices of manhood. 
The pupil who was mature and well informed enough to study 
what he chose was also by necessary implication mature enough to 
be left free to do what he pleased, to choose his own associations 
and ways of life outside the curriculum without restraint or sug- 
gestion ; and the varied, absorbing college life of our day sprang 
up as the natural offspring of the free election of studies. 

There went along with the relaxation of rule as to what under- 
graduates should study, therefore, an almost absolute divorce 
between the studies and the life of the college, its business and its 
actual daily occupations. The teacher ceased to look upon himself 
as related in any responsible way to the life of his pupils, to what 
they should be doing and thinking of between one class exercise 
and another, and conceived his whole duty to have been performed 
when he had given his lecture and afforded those who were 
appointed to come the opportunity to hear and heed it if they 
chose. The teachers of this new régime, moreover, were most of 
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them trained for their teaching work in German universities, or in 
American universities in which the methods, the points of view, 
the spirit, and the object of the German universities were, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, reproduced. They think of their pupils, 
therefore, as men already disciplined by some general training 
such as the German gymnasium gives, and seeking in the univer- 
sity special acquaintance with particular studies, as an introduc- 
tion to special fields of information and inquiry. They have never 
thought of the university as a community of teachers and pupils: 
they think of it, rather, as a body of teachers and investigators to 
whom those may resort who seriously desire specialized kinds of 
knowledge. They are specialists imported into an American system 
which has lost its old point of view and found no new one suitable 
to the needs and circumstances of America. They do not think of 
living with their pupils and affording them the contacts of culture; 
they are only accessible to them at stated periods and for a de- 
finite and limited service ; and their teaching is an interruption to 
their favorite work of research. 

Meanwhile, the constituency of the college has wholly changed. 
It is not only the bookish classes who now send their sons to col- 
lege, but also the men of business and of affairs, who expect their 
sons to follow in their own footsteps and do work with which 
books have little connection. In the old days of which I have 
spoken most young men who went to college expected to enter one 
or other of the learned professions, expected to have to do with 
books and some of the more serious kinds of learning all their 
lives. Books were their proper introduction to the work ‘that lay 
before them; learning was their natural discipline and prepara- 
tion. But nowadays the men who are looking forward to the 
learned professions are in a minority at the college. Most under- 
graduates come out of an atmosphere of business and wish a breed- 
ing which is consonant with it. They do not wish learning. They 
wish only a certain freshening of their faculties for the miscella- 
neous contacts of life, a general acquaintance with what men are 
doing and saying in their own generation, a certain facility in 
handling themselves and in getting on with their fellows. They 
are much more interested in the incidental associations of college 
life than in the main intellectual occupations of the place. They 
want to be made men of, not scholars; and the life led at college 
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is as serviceable for that as any of the tasks set in the class-room. 
If they want what the formal teaching offers them at all, it is for 
some definite and practical purpose connected with the calling 
they expect to follow, the business they expect to engage in. Such 
pupils are specially unsuitable for such teachers. 

Here, then, is our situation. Here is the little world of teachers 
and pupils, athletic associations, musical and literary clubs, social 
organizations and societies for amusement, class-room and play- 
ground, of which we must make analysis, out of which we must 
get a new synthesis, a definite aim, and new processes of authori- 
tative direction, losing nothing that has been gained, recovering 
what has been lost. All the fresh elements we have gained are 
valuable, many of the new points of view are those from which we 
must look upon the whole task and function of the college if we 
would see it truly; but we have fallen upon an almost hopeless 
confusion and an utter dispersion of energy. We must pull the 
whole inorganic thing together under a new conception of what 
the college must be and do. 

The chief and characteristic mistake which the teachers and 
governors of our colleges have made in these latter days has been 
that they have devoted themselves and their plans too exclusively 
to the business, the very commonplace business, of instruction, to 
well-conceived lectures and approved class-room method, and have 
not enough regarded the life of the mind. The mind does not live 
by instruction. It is no prolix gut to be stuffed. The real intel- 
lectual life of a body of undergraduates, if there be any, manifests 
itself, not in the class-room, but in what they do and talk of and 
set before themselves as their favorite objects between classes 
and lectures. You will see the true life of a college in the even- 
ings, at the dinner-table or beside the fire in the groups that gather 
and the men that go off eagerly to their work, where youths get 
together and let themselves go upon their favorite themes, — in 
the effect their studies have upon them when no compulsion of any 
kind is on them and they are not thinking to be called to a reck- 
oning of what they know. 

The effects of learning are its real tests, the real tests alike of 
its validity and of its efficacy. The mind can be driven, but that 
is not life. Life is voluntary or unconscious. It is breathed in out 
of a sustaining atmosphere. It is shaped by environment. It is 
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habitual, continuous, productive. It does not consist in tasks per- 
formed, but in powers gained and enhanced. It cannot be com- 
municated in class-rooms if its aim and end is the class-room. 
Instruction is not its source, but only its incidental means and 
medium. . 

Here is the key to the whole matter: the object of the college, 
as we have known and used and loved it in America, is not schol- 
arship (except for the few, and for them only by way of introduc- 
tion and first orientation), but the intellectual and spiritual life. Its 
life and discipline are meant to be a process of preparation, not a 
process of information. By the intellectual and spiritual life I mean 
the life which enables the mind to comprehend and make proper 
use of the modern world and all its opportunities. The object of a 
liberal training is not learning, but discipline and the enlighten- 
ment of the mind. The educated man is to be discovered by his 
point of view, by the temper of his mind, by his attitude towards 
life and his fair way of thinking. He can see, he can discriminate, 
he can combine ideas and perceive whither they lead; he has insight 
and comprehension. His mind is a practised instrument of appre- 
ciation. He is more apt to contribute light than heat to a dis- 
cussion, and will oftener than another show the power of uniting 
the elements of a difficult subject in a whole view; he has the 
knowledge of the world which no one can have who knows only 
his own generation or only his own task. 

What we should seek to impart in our colleges, therefore, is not 
so much learning itself as the spirit of learning. You can impart 
that to young men ; and you can impart it to them in the three or 
four years at your disposal. It consists in the power to distinguish 
good reasoning from bad, in the power to digest and interpret 
evidence, in a habit of catholic observation and a preference for 
the non-partisan point of view, in an addiction to clear and logi- 
cal processes of thought and yet an instinctive desire to interpret 
rather than to stick in the letter of the reasoning, in a taste for 
knowledge and a deep respect for the integrity of the human mind. 
It is citizenship of the world of knowledge, but not ownership of 
it. Scholars are the owners of its varied plots, in severalty. 

If we recognize and accept these ideas, this conception of the 
function and the possibilities of the college, there is hope of a gen- 
eral understanding and accommodation. At present there is a 
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fundamental misunderstanding. The teachers in our colleges are 
men of learning and conceive it their duty to impart learning; 
but their pupils do not desire it; and the parents of their pupils 
do not desire it for them. They desire something else which the 
teacher has little thought of giving, generally thinks it no part of 
his function to give. Many of the parents of our modern under- 
graduates will frankly tell you that what they want for their sons 
is not so much what they will get in the class-room as something 
else, which they are at a loss to define, which they will get from 
the associations of college life: and many more would say the same 
thing if they were equally ingenuous. I know what they mean, and 
I am free to say that I sympathize with them. They understand 
that all that their boys get in the class-room is instruction in cer- 
tain definite bodies of knowledge; that all that they are expected 
to bring away from their lectures and recitations is items of learn- 
ing. They have consorted with college men, if they are not col- 
lege bred themselves, and know how very soon items of knowledge 
slip away from them, no matter how faithful and diligent they may 
have been in accumulating them when they were students. They 
observe that that part of the college acquisition is very soon lost. | 
College graduates will tell you without shame or regret, within ten 
years of their graduation, that they remember practically nothing 
of what they learned in the class-room ; and yet in the very same 
breath they will tell you that they would not have lost what they 
did get in college for anything in the world ; and men who did not 
have the chance to go to college will everywhere be found to envy 
them, perceiving that college-bred men have something which they 
have not. What have they got, if learning is to be left out of the 
reckoning? They have got manliness, certainly, esprit de corps, the 
training of generous comradeships, a notable development of their 
social faculties and of their powers of appreciation ; and they have 
lived under the influence of mental tasks of greater or less dif- 
ficulty, have got from the class-room itself, from a quiet teacher 
here and there, some intimation, some touch of the spirit of learn- 
ing. If they have not, they have got only what could no doubt be 
got from association with generous, self-respecting young men 
anywhere. Attendance on the exercises of the college was only a 
means of keeping them together for four years, to work out their 
comradeships and their mutual infections. 
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I said just now that I sympathized with men who said that what 
they wanted for their sons in college was not what they got in the 
class-room so much as what they got from the life and associations 
of the place; but I agree with them only if what is to be got in 
the class-room is nothing more than items of knowledge likely to 
be quickly lost hold of. I agree with them; but I see clearly what 
they are blindly feeling after. They should desire chiefly what 
their sons are to get out of the life and associations of the place ; 
but that life and those associations should be freighted with things 
they do not now contain. The processes of life, the contagions of 
association, are the only things that have ever got any real or per- 
manent hold on men’s minds. These are the conducting media for 
every effect we seek to work on the human spirit. The undergrad- 
uate should have scholars for teachers. They should hold his 
attention steadily upon great tested bodies of knowledge and 
should insist that he make himself acquainted with them, if only 
for the nonce. But they will give him nothing he is likely to carry 
with him through life if they stop with formal instruction, how- 
ever thorough or exacting they may make it. Their permanent 
effects will be wrought upon his spirit. Their teaching will follow 
him through life only if they reveal to him the meaning, the sig- 
nificance, the essential validity of what they are about, the motives 
which prompt it, the processes which verify it. They will rule him, 
not by what they know and inform him of, but by the spirit of 
the things they expound. And that spirit they cannot convey in 
any formal manner. They can convey it only atmospherically, by 
making their ideals tell in some way upon the whole spirit of the 
place. 

How shall their pupils carry their spirit away with them, or the 
spirit of the things they teach, if beyond the door of the class-room 
the atmosphere will not contain it? College is a place of initiation. 
Its effects are atmospheric. They are wrought by impression, by 
association, by emulation. The voices which do not penetrate be- 
yond the doors of the class-room are lost, are ineffectual, are void 
of consequence and power. No thought will obtain or live there 
for the transmission of which the prevailing atmosphere is a non- 
conducting medium. If young gentlemen get from their years at 
college only manliness, esprit de corps, a release of their social 
gifts, a training in give and take, a catholic taste in men, and the 
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standards of true sportsmen, they have gained much, but they 
have not gained what a college should give them. It should give 
them insight into the things of the mind and of the spirit, a sense 
of having lived and formed their friendships amidst the gardens 
of the mind where grows the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, a consciousness of having taken on them the vows of true en- 
lightenment and of having undergone the discipline, never to be 
shaken off, of those who seek wisdom in candor, with faithful 
labor and travail of spirit. 

These things they cannot get from the class-room unless the 
spirit of the class-room is the spirit of the place as well and of its 
life; and that will never be until the teacher comes out of the 
class-room and makes himself a part of that life. Contact, compan- 
ionship, familiar intercourse is the law of life for the mind. The 
comradeships of undergraduates will never breed the spirit of 
learning. The circle must be widened. It must include the older 
men, the teachers, the men for whom life has grown more serious 
and to whom it has revealed more of its meanings. So long as in- 
struction and life do not merge in our colleges, so long as what 
the undergraduates do and what they are taught occupy two sepa- 
rate, air-tight compartments in their consciousness, so long will 
the college be ineffectual. 

Looked at from the point of view at which I stand in all that I 
have been saying, some of the proposals made in our day for the 
improvement of the college seem very strangely conceived. It has 
been proposed, for example, to shorten the period of general study 
in college to (say) two years, and let the student who has gone 
the distance our present sophomores have gone enter at once upon 
his professional studies or receive his certificate of graduation. I 
take it for granted that those who have formulated this proposal 
never really knew a sophomore in the flesh. They say, simply, that 
the studies of our present sophomores are as advanced as the 
studies of seniors were in the great days of our grandfathers, and 
that most of our present sophomores are as old as our grand- 
fathers were when they graduated from the pristine college we so 
often boast of; and I dare say that is all true enough. But what 
they do not know is, that our sophomore is at the age of twenty 
no more mature than the sophomore of that previous generation 
was at the age of seventeen or eighteen. The sap of manhood is 
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rising in him but it has not yet reached his head. It is not what a 
man is studying that makes him a sophomore or a senior: it is the 
stage the college process has reached in him. A college, the Ameri- 
can college, is not a body of studies: it is a process of develop- 
ment. It takes, if our observation can be trusted, at least four 
years for the completion of that process, and all four of those 
years must be college years. They cannot be school years: they 
cannot be combined with school years. The school process is an 
entirely different one. The college is a process of slow evolution 
from the schoolboy and the schoolboy’s mental attitude into the 
man and his entirely altered view of the world. It can be accom- 
plished only in the college environment. The environment is of the 
essence of the whole effect. 

If you wish to create a college, therefore, and are wise, you will 
seek to create a life. We have allowed ourselves to grow very 
anxious and to feel very helpless about college athletics. They 
play too large a part in the life of the undergraduate, we say ; and 
no doubt they do. There are many other things which play too 
large a part in that life, to the exclusion of intellectual interests 
and the dissipation of much excellent energy: amusements of all 
kinds, social preoccupations of the most absorbing sort, a multi- 
tude of activities which have nothing whatever to do with the dis- 
cipline and enlightenment of the mind. But that is because they 
are left a free field. Life, at college, is one thing, the work of the 
college another, entirely separate and distinct. The life is the field 
that is left free for athletics not only but also for every other 
amusement and diversion. Studies are no part of that life, and 
there is no competition. Study is the work which interrupts the 
life, introduces an embarrassing and inconsistent element into it. 
The Faculty has no part in the life; it organizes the interruption, 
the interference. 

This is not to say that there are not a great many undergradu- 
ates seriously interested in study, or that it is impossible or even 
difficult to make the majority of them, the large majority, pass the 
tests of the examinations. It is only saying that the studies do 
not spring out of the life of the place and are hindered by it, must 
resist its influences if they would flourish. I have no jealousy of 
athletics: it has put wholesome spirit into both the physical and 
the mental life of our undergraduates. There are fewer morbid boys 
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in the new college which we know than there were in the old col- 
lege which our fathers knew; and fewer prigs, too, no doubt. 
Athletics are indispensable to the normal life of young men, and 
are in themselves wholesome and delightful, besides. In another 
atmosphere, the atmosphere of learning, they could be easily sub- 
ordinated and assimilated. The reason they cannot be now is that 
there is nothing to assimilate them, nothing by which they can be 
digested. They make their own atmosphere unmolested. There is 
no direct competition. 

The same thing may be said, for it is true, of all the other 
amusements and all the social activities of the little college world. 
Their name is legion: they are very interesting; most of them are 
in themselves quite innocent and legitimate; many of them are 
thoroughly worth while. They now engross the attention and ab- 
sorb the energies of most of the finest, most spirited, most gifted 
youngsters in the undergraduate body, men fit to be scholars and 
masters in many fields, and for whom these small things are too 
trivial a preparation. They would not do so if other things which 
would be certain to grip these very men were in competition with 
them, were known and spoken of and pervasive in the life of the 
college outside the class-room ; but they are not. The field is clear 
for all these little activities, as it is clear for athletics. Athletics 
has no serious competitor except these amusements and petty en- 
grossments ; they have no serious competitor except athletics. The 
scholar is not in the game. He keeps modestly to his class-room 
and his study and must be looked up and asked questions if you 
would know what he is thinking about. His influence can be set 
going only by the deliberate effort of the undergraduate himself 
who looks him up and stirs him. He deplores athletics and all the 
other absorbing and non-academic pursuits which he sees drawing 
the attention of his pupils off from study and serious preparation 
for life, but he will not enter into competition with them. He has 
never dreamed of such a thing; and, to tell the truth, the life of 
the place is organized in such a way as to make it hardly possible 
for him to do so. He is therefore withdrawn and ineffectual. 

It is the duty of university authorities to make of the college 
a society, of which the teacher will be as much, and as naturally, a 
member as the undergraduate. When that is done other things 
will fall into their natural places, their natural relations. Young 
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men are capable of great enthusiasms for older men whom they 
have learned to know in some human, unartificial way, whose 
quality they have tasted in unconstrained conversation, the energy 
and beauty of whose characters and aims they have learned to 
appreciate by personal contact; and such enthusiasms are often 
among the strongest and most lasting influences of their lives. 
You will not gain the affection of your pupil by anything you do 
for him, impersonally, in the class-room. You may gain his admi- 
ration and vague appreciation, but he will tie to you only for what 
you have shown him personally or given him in intimate and 
friendly service. 

Certain I am that it is impossible to rid our colleges of these 
things that compete with study and drive out the spirit of learn- 
ing by the simple device of legislation, in which, as Americans, 
we have so childish a confidence; or, at least, that, if we did suc- 
ceed in driving them out, did set our house in order and sweep 
and garnish it, other equally distracting occupants would crowd 
in to take their places. For the house would be empty. There 
must be life as well as study. The question is, not of what are we 
to empty it, but with what must we fill it? We must fill it with 
the things of the mind and of the spirit; and that we can do by 
introducing into it men for whom these things are supremely 
interesting, the main objects of life and endeavor, teachers who 
will not seem pedagogues but friends, and who can by the gentle 
infection of friendliness make thought a general contagion. Do 
that ; create the atmosphere and the contacts of a society made up 
of men young and old, mature and adolescent, serious and gay, 
and you will create an emulation, a saturation, a vital union of 
parts in a common life, in which all questions of subordination 
and proportion will solve themselves. So soon as the things which 
now dissipate and distract and dissolve our college life feel the 
things which should codrdinate and regulate and inspire it in 
direct contact with them, feel their ardor and their competition, 
they will fall into their proper places, will become pleasures and 
cease to be occupations, will delight our undergraduate days, but 
not monopolize them. They are exaggerated now because they are 
separated and do not exchange impulses with those greater things 
of whose presence they are sometimes hardly conscious. 

No doubt there are many ways in which this vital association 
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may be effected, but all wise and successful ways will have this in 
common, that they will abate nothing of the freedom and self- 
government which have so quickened and purified our colleges in 
these recent days of change, will have no touch of school surveil- 
lance in them. You cannot force companionships upon undergrad- 
uates, if you treat them like men. You can only create the con- 
ditions, set up the organization, which will make them natural. 
The scholar should not need a statute behind him. The spirit of 
learning should not covet the support of the spirit and organiza- 
tion of the nursery. It will prevail of its own grace and power if 
you will but give it a chance, a conducting medium, an air in 
which it can move and breathe freely without effort or self-con- 
sciousness. If it cannot, I, for one, am unwilling to lend it arti- 
ficial assistance. It must take its chances in the competition and 
win on its merits, under the ordinary rules of the game of life, 
where the most interesting man attracts attention, the strongest 
personality rules, the best organized force predominates, the most 
admirable thing wins allegiance. We are not seeking to force a 
marriage between knowledge and pleasure; we are simply trying 
to throw them a great deal together in the confidence that they 
will fall in love with one another. We are seeking to expose the 
undergraduate when he is most susceptible to the best and most 
stimulating influences of the university in the hope and belief that 
no sensible fellow fit for a career can resist the infection. 

My plea, then, is this: that we now deliberately set ourselves 
to make a home for the spirit of learning: that we reorganize our 
colleges on the lines of this simple conception, that a college is 
not only a body of studies but a mode of association ; that its 
courses are only its formal side, its contacts and contagions its 
realities. It must become a community of scholars and pupils, — 
a free community but a very real one, in which democracy may 
work its reasonable triumphs of accommodation, its vital processes 
of union. I am not suggesting that young men be dragooned into 
becoming scholars or tempted to become pedants, or have any ar- 
tificial compulsion whatever put upon them, but only that they be 
introduced into the high society of university ideals, be exposed 
to the hazards of stimulating friendships, be introduced into the 
easy comradeships of the republic of letters. By this means the 
class-room itself might some day come to seem a part of life. 

Princeton Unrversity. Woodrow Wilson, h ’0T. 
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DE PRAESIDE MAGNIFICO.! 


Once first alone, long first amid the peers 
Who cluster thickening through the swift-winged years, 
Our college, rich with memories all our own, 
Must ever stay for us the first alone. 
For, while the sunlight gleams about us still, 
Even though the shadows hover, as they will, 
Nearer and nearer, all our bright array 
Of yesterdays forever yesterday 
Can never fade, so radiant must be 
The magic of their diuturnity. 
One seems like yesterday indeed, although 
They tell us it was forty years ago 
When we awoke to see the June sun shine 
On Class Day for the Class of Sixty-Nine. 
Seniors, resplendent in their white cravats, 
Their black dress-clothes, their glossy beaver hats, 
Heard Francis Peabody, a godly youth, 
Proclaim in church the sanctity of truth ; 
While Bowditch, fair moustached and slight of girth, 
As Marshal, was the dearest thing on earth : — 
This was the whispered comment of a girl 
With waterfall, and pretty, dangling curl. 
And Fiske, suppressing evident alarms, 
Heard wavering voices chant his ode’s endearing charms. 
To youngsters then all Harvard seemed a dream 
Of dignity and strawberries and cream. 
To elder folks, who knows? They bear the stars 
s Who bore the burden then, and little mars 
Their distant purity. One to survive — 
A Sophomore in Seventeen Ninety-Five — 
Had watched our college wax and wane until 
The blameless days of guileless Thomas Hill; 
Willard and Webber were of those he knew. 
And Kirkland hobbled still, almost in view 
Of half-closed eyes; and Quincy, marble now, 
Seemed breathing, with his tall Olympian brow ; 
Like Everett, who had given to every place 
Honor could lavish new, peculiar grace. 
And when a graduate rose to make remarks, 
Likely as not, he would touch on Jared Sparks, 
Or mention, as if still enthralled thereby, 
That shrewd old Walker’s wisely twinkling eye ; 
And Felton’s wit had hardly ceased to speak 
The bright humanity of human Greek. 
These were the presidents they knew, and there 
Before them, Parson Turell’s empty chair 
Awaited, as it need no more await, 
One who should sit therein securely great. 
Securely great we know him now, and they 
Who, doubtful then, bear on the stars to-day, 


1 A Poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard College, Thurs- 
day, July 1, 1909. 
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Shining before us, came to know him so 
Before they went the way we all must go. 
For he has conquered doubt, perplexity, 
Misunderstanding ; he has lived to see 

Ten college generations, in acclaim 
Harmonious, greet the honor of his name. 

Not all at once ; he heard his call to strife 
Just midway in the journey of our life, — 
An age held boyish nowadays, — and he 
Kept his own counsel perseveringly. 
His elders brought him wisdom’s treasured lore ; 
His mates —if mates there were — were even more 
Prone to advise, with inexperience 
Masked in the sturdy guise of common-sense ; 
And students, thronging hither year by year, 
Clamored to keep what always had been here. 
He listened patiently to all, to all 

Gave what he deemed their due, and therewithal 
Went his own way, serene. Election, 

He held, almost with Calvin, was the one 

Way to salvation, and he dared expect 

Boys to be God-like, and like him to elect. 

Yet what he chose, he chose the Lord knew why, — 
At least, so others thought, — till by and by 

In faculties each learned elder head 

Would wag dismayed at almost all he said ; 
While younger faces lengthened, quite aghast 

To find the future tangled with the past. 

At one with none, from none dissevered quite, 
He strove to lead them all towards the light, 
And thus to all seemed vagrantly astray, 

For each one held his own the better way. 

So, through his rounded course of forty years,— 
Unwon by sympathy, unswerved by jeers, 
Patient with all, surrendering to none, — 

He has done the work the whole world finds well done. 
No need to tell the story. Far and wide, 

From where our coasts repel the Atlantic tide, 
To where the unbroken continental shore 
Reéchoes the Pacific’s vasty roar, 

They tell it for us. Pilgrims from afar — 

From wakening Japan, the morning star 

Of Asia ; from imperious Cathay ; 

From Europe, our great mother — make their way 
Hither to learn ; and the soft Indian breeze 
Diffuses Harvard law to yellow Siamese. 

Great beyond cavil, work so testified ; 

But there is something to be said beside. 

He seemed —one never knew — 80 fond of change 
That if you let imagination range 

In untried regions of experiment 

You had his ear ; but if you paused, content 

To better, if you could, your daily task, 

He gave you little — so you ceased to ask. 

He never showed resentment; rather, he 
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Remained incarnate magnanimity ; 
But, even so, took languid interest 
In that poor thing, — yet dear to you, — your best. 
He loved statistics — never seemed to care, 
So we got Freshmen, who the Freshmen were ; 
Appeared convinced no one could be a fool 
Who taught, or meant to teach, in public school ; 
Doubted if bishops could have common-sense ; 
Cheerily dallied with obscure pretense ; 
And, when the mood was on him, could forget 
What makes a doctor different from a vet. 
Great though his work were, noble though his aim, 
Constant his purpose, merited his fame, 
Stately his presence, he was not quite free 
From lingering foibles of humanity. 

Well, who would have him so? He, least of all, 
Careless of self. Enthusiastical 
For what he deemed the truth, he persevered 
Saintly in fervid faith, when others feared, 
Fully assured, when others doubted still, 
That human good surpasses human ill. 
So, would you know his mission, and the need 
He has fulfilled, recall that grisly creed 
The reverent Pilgrim Fathers trembling bore 
From sinful Europe to our desert shore. 
Calvin had taught them in their earlier home, 
As grim Augustine taught imperial Rome, 
How God disdained, with justly deathless wrath, 
The seed of Adam, scattered by the path 
Where they must totter on and still revere 
His majesty in consecrated fear. 
Their lives were simple, and their manners stern ; 
They tried to do God’s will; their sons, in turn; 
Their children’s children, too, — unwitting race 
Of chosen vessels of abounding grace. 
Then, when men’s wondering eyes began to see 
In man the image of divinity, 
And so their primal faith could almost seem 
Phantasmagoriec, like an evil dream, 
Unflinching Edwards, heedless of the tinte, 
Rose with his logic, terribly sublime, 
Revived the might of Calvin’s drooping God, 
And held them in the way their father’s trod. 
Supreme awhile, ere long his fiery glow 
Proved that of Calvin’s sunset here below. 
For when our Nation breathed its morning air, 
Thrilled with the glories gleaming everywhere, 
Ethereal Channing, staid New England saint, 
Born to an age still pure of foreign taint, 
Surveyed mankind with the benignant eye 
Of Unitarian divinity. 
His was the voice of promise; his white flame 
Made our new world irradiate — the same 
In purity, in buoyant hope at last 
Freed from the sombre phantoms of the past. 
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So, for a while, the future seemed secure, 
Dejection folly, aspiration sure. 
But changeless change has brought us gloomier times, — 
Old world corruption, world-old human crimes, 
Greed, lust and villainy, — a world wherein 
Man crawls again laden with mortal sin. 
Was Channing, then, only a dreamer, too, 
Of lovelier dreams than elder dreamers knew ? 
Some faint-hearts deem so ; but one clarion voice 
Through forty years has bid us all ‘‘ Rejoice! 
What though this world look worse than Channing taught ? 
Pierce through its surface with the darts of thought, 
And rooted virtue there shall prove you still 
How human good surpasses human ill.” 
As Edwards, holding Calvin’s precepts true, 
Preached them to practice, made them live anew, 
So Eliot now asserts our happier state, 
Edwards of Channing — each securely great. 

In all his strength he lays his burden down, 
Serenely sure that future years shall crown 
His labors to their end. Another face 
Shall henceforth fill his long accustomed place — 
The face of one whose coming lays all fears 
For Harvard through those new, increasing years. 
Sprung from a steadfast race whose virtues shine 
Clear on our starry rolls, the sixth in line 
Father to son, his words and deeds foretell 
Bold words to come, and deeds done bravely well. 
So heralded, wherever he has shown 
His presence, there already he is known 
Clear-eyed, clear-voiced, pure-hearted — augury 
That as he is, so he shall always be 
Sure of our hearts. He cannot rise above 


The sweet reality of human love. 
Barrett Wendell, ’77. 





EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


EpwarpD Everett Hate died at his home in Roxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, on June 10. He had not been wholly well for some time, 
and early in May serious indisposition had obliged him to cancel 
his engagements in Washington and return to Roxbury, but before 
the end of the month he had recovered sufficiently to speak twice 
at public meetings in Boston, and it was not until a day or two 
before his death that his condition became alarming. He was born 
in Boston, April 3, 1822. His father was Nathan Hale, son of 
Enoch Hale, the first minister of Westhampton, Massachusetts. 
Captain Nathan Hale of Connecticut, the patriot spy, was a 
brother of Enoch, and they were descendants in the fifth genera- 
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tion of Robert Hale, who came to Massachusetts from Hertford- 
shire, England, in 1632, and was one of the company who in that 
year set off the first church in Charlestown from the first church 
in Boston. Nathan Hale, the father of Edward Everett, was a 
man of liberal education, a civil engineer and journalist. From 
1814 the owner and editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, he 
was also editor of the Monthly Chronicle and a member of the 
club which in 1815 founded the North American Review and in 
1823 the Christian Examiner. In 1828, as acting chairman of 
the Massachusetts board of internal improvements, he directed 
public attention to the availability of the steam railway as a means 
of transportation, and later he became the first president of the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad, the first steam railway in New 
England. He was also foremost in planning a system of water 
supply for Boston, and was chairman of the first board of water 
commissioners. He served in both branches of the state legisla- 
ture. In 1816 he married Sarah Preston Everett, daughter of the 
Rev. Oliver and Lucy Hill Everett, and sister of Edward Everett. 
Dr. Hale was the third of their five children. 

His earliest instruction outside his home was in private schools, 
but when nine years old he entered the Boston Latin School. As 
he already had some knowledge of Latin he was given advanced 
standing and completed in four years the work of the usual five 
years’ course. He entered Harvard in 1835, when only 13 years 
old. Here “ the classical men,” he writes, “‘ made us hate Latin 
and Greek, but the mathematical men (such men as Peirce and 
Lovering) made us love mathematics.” He is also grateful to 
Longfellow, under whom he studied German. But of all the 
teachers who influenced him he speaks most warmly of Edward 
Tyrrel Channing. “If the dear public thinks that Clarke, Holmes, 
Dana, Story, Lowell, Higginson, Child, and Parkman write good 
English, let them be grateful to dear ‘Ned Channing,’ who 
taught them how.” He graduated with honors at the age of 17 in 
1839, in a class that included such men as John Clark Adams, 
Charles Henry Brigham, Pliny Earle Chase, Samuel Eliot, Ellicott 
Evans, Samuel Longfellow, Caleb William Loring, Nathaniel 
Holmes Morison, and Cleveland Shaler Stilwell. No one of the 
class survives him. 

Meanwhile the atmosphere of his home was peculiarly stimulat- 
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ing and broadening. His father made the family his compan- 
ions in everything in which he engaged. He always “ took it for 
granted,” Dr. Hale writes, “ that his children were interested in 
what was worthy of interest . . . and made us partakers of his life. 
He introduced the railway system into New England when I was 
eleven years old. I have held his horse on the salt marshes by 
Charles River while he was studying routes, grades, and distances. 
He would come back in his chaise and explain to me the plans and 
the necessities as if I had been his equal.” Into this relation be- 
tween father and children Mrs. Hale, a woman of literary tastes 
and a great reader, entered with full sympathy, and at the time 
when Dr. Hale left Harvard his elder brother and sister, also, 
Nathan and Lucretia, were already beginning to be known for the 
wit and humor and charm that distinguished them in later years. 
Among the friends who came frequently to the house were Daniel 
Webster and James Russell Lowell, William Story and Charles 
Sumner. 

For the next two years after leaving college Dr. Hale taught 
Latin and Greek as an usher in the Boston Latin School. In his 
spare time he began the study of Hebrew, and read theology and 
church history with the Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop and the Rev. 
John G. Palfrey. He also worked in his father’s newspaper office. 
He learned to sct type and to keep the books, acted as reporter 
and wrote editorials. When only eleven years old he had trans- 
lated from the French an article for the Advertiser on “ Excava- 
tions in Nineveh,” and a large part of the Monthly Chronicle and 
the “ miscellany ” was written by him while he was still not of age. 
For six years he was the South American editor of the Advertiser. 
He had studied Spanish with the thought of becoming reader and 
amanuensis for the historian Prescott, and his interest in Spanish 
history dated from this time. It might have been expected that 
he would make journalism his calling, and when he entered the 
ministry there were not a few who felt with Samuel Bowles of the 
Springfield Republican, that there was “only one good journalist 
in all Boston, and they were spoiling him in the pulpit.” But in 
professional newspaper work there was too much of what seemed 
to him mere drudgery, whereas the functions of the minister ap- 
pealed to him as peculiarly ennobling, and he believed that as a 
minister his inspiration would be fresher and his opportunities 
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freer and more varied. He had had little preparation of a kind 
that could be called theological, but if, to write sermons well, a 
man must, as he himself said many years later, ‘‘ come into touch 
with forty things or forty men,” few young preachers have ever 
entered upon their work with so thorough a training. 

He was licensed to preach in 1842 by the Boston Association of 
Congregational Ministers, and for the next four years preached in 
various Unitarian Congregational churches, among them the church 
in Washington. In 1846 the newly organized Second Unitarian 
Church in Worcester, Massachusetts, commonly called the Church 
of the Unity, ordained him as its first minister. His father had 
just built the railroad from Boston to Worcester and was direct- 
ing the first surveys of the road to Albany. Soon after his ordi- 
nation Dr. Hale was asked to serve on the school committee. He 
replied that he would rather serve on the board of overseers of the 
poor, and was taken at his word. At that time the State of Massa- 
chusetts had not defined its position with regard to paupers of 
foreign birth, and Dr. Hale was led to write his “ Letters on Irish 
Immigrants,” published in 1851-52, in which he made suggestions 
that furnished the foundation for subsequent state legislation and 
for the present system of state almshouses. He was also actively 
interested in the efforts to settle Kansas and Nebraska aright, and 
not only took part in making the plans for immigration, but went 
about in New England lecturing upon Kansas and the way to reach 
it. It was during the Worcester pastorate that his lifelong friend- 
ship with Senator George F. Hoar began, and it was in those years 
that he came to know Frederick Greenleaf, the young freight-agent, 
whose life furnished him later with the inspiration for his “Ten 
Times One is Ten.” In 1852 he married Miss Emily Baldwin Per- 
kins, of Hartford, Connecticut,' a daughter of Thomas C. and 
Mary Foote (Beecher) Perkins, and a niece of Henry Ward Beecher 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, and granddaughter of Lyman Beecher. 

In 1856 Dr. Hale was called to the pastorate of the South Con- 
gregational Church in Boston, as successor to the Rev. Frederic 
Dan Huntington, later Bishop Huntington, who had just been 
made Plummer Professor in Harvard College. The church occupied 
at this time a meeting-house on the corner of Washington St. and 


1 Mrs. Hale is still living. Of their children who reached maturity, Robert Beverly, 
91, died in 1895, and Herbert Dudley, ’87, in 1908. Ellen Day, Arthur, ’80, Edward 
Everett, Jr., ’83, and Philip Lesley are still living. 
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Castle St., but five years later a new and much larger building was 
erected in Union Park St. Here Dr. Hale preached until 1887. In 
that year the South Congregational Church united with the Hollis 
St. Chureh, retaining Dr. Hale as its minister and keeping the 
name “South Congregational,” but joining the Hollis St. Society 
in the building which it had recently erected on the corner of 
Newbury St. and Exeter St. In 1899 he resigned his pastorate, 
but as pastor emeritus still preached in the church frequently, and 
up to the last maintained a sympathetic and lively interest in all 
its various activities. For he was first of all, to use his own words, 
“a parish minister,” and throughout his two pastorates his church 
was, next to his home, the centre of his life, and not less the centre 
as the circles of his influence widened through it and around it. 
As a preacher, he was indifferent to the literary form of his ser- 
mons— ‘he had other objects than to make literature.” But the 
directness and simplicity of his style, the homely reality of his il- 
lustrations, the sincerity and earnestness with which he summoned 
men to the higher conduct of life—all these, together with his pic- 
turesque, commanding presence, and his powerful and impressive 
voice, drew to him from Sunday to Sunday one of the largest con- 
gregations in the city. His congregation, however, could not con- 
tinue merely as an assembly of listening men and women. With his 
conception of religion and the church not only must he himself try 
to bring about those better conditions of which he preached, but 
the people who listened to him must be set to work with him and 
with one another. The result was an organization of the members 
of this society which in its practical efficiency not only was ex- 
ceptional at the time but has hardly been surpassed in the later 
years in which such organization has become more general. Dr. 
Hale’s church anticipated the largest aims and wisest methods of 
the Bureau of Associated Charities in the work that it undertook 
in the two wards of the city for whose welfare it held itself more 
immediately responsible. In the services of its friendly nurse it 
helped to prepare the way for the present system of district nurs- 
ing. On occasions that called for immediate effort, as on the break- 
ing out of the Civil War, or as at the time of the Boston Fire, 
the appeals for assistance found in this church a body of workers 
already trained and equipped, and ready on the instant to meet 
the emergency. The relation between men and womenand aminister 
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who thus inspired and led them would have been strong and loyal 
in any case, but in addition, wherever there was individual need, 
he was ready with a peculiarly tender and helpful sympathy, and 
in the 63 years from the beginning of his first pastorate there came 
to be a very great number who could have said, as Senator Hoar 
did at the celebration of Dr. Hale’s 80th birthday, “To me he has 
been friend and father and brother and counselor and companion 
and leader and instructor, prophet of good hope, teacher of good 
cheer.” It was at Senator Hoar’s suggestion that in December, 
1903, the United States Senate made Dr. Hale its chaplain. He 
entered upon the duties of his office as upon another pastorate, 
interpreting and using, during the remaining years of his life, the 
fresh opportunities for contact with men, and for influence and 
service, that Washington offered, with characteristic breadth and 
freedom and simplicity. 

In all its more general aspects his life grew naturally out of its 
central interest ; as some one has well said, “ he extended his in- 
terests but they remained of the same character.” This was pecu- 
liarly true of the greater part of his writing. It might be misleading 
to say that through most of it he was still the preacher, and that 
not only his editorial articles but also, as a rule, the story or the 
poem or the memoir or the history was simply a means by which 
to reach other men as he reached his congregation from the pulpit. 
For this might seem to leave out of account the evidence that so 
much of his work gives of his pleasure in writing for its own sake, 
the satisfaction of the artisan or the artist in the use of tools and 
materials that come ready to an accustomed hand. Still, of the 50 
books that he wrote, of one sort and another, the larger number 
are inspired, like his sermons, by his perception of some need, 
whether individual or social, and his desire to suggest or urge the 
remedy, and the phrase that I have already quoted as true of the 
preparation of his sermons was essentially true of his other writing, 
— “he had other objects than to make literature.” That he came 
to write one of the world’s greatest stories does not contradict this. 

“Emigration to Texas,” a pamphlet written in 1845, and 
“Kansas and Nebraska,” a guide for Free Soil emigrants, pub- 
lished during the Worcestor pastorate, together with a prize essay 
on “The Scriptural and Political Remedy for the North in the 
Present Crisis on Slavery,” were among his first publications. 
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These were the direct outcome of his early interest in the slavery 
question and his conviction that the danger of the spread of slavery 
in the West could best be met by organized emigration. Not long 
after he came to the Boston pastorate “My Double and How He 
Undid Me” appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. It was a joyous 
tale, —how very joyous no one can quite realize who has not 
heard Dr. Hale himself read it, — and its satire of certain social 
conventions was not less delightful because the fun was kept so 
very near the soberness of truth. But the story that gave Dr. Hale 
a national reputation was “The Man without a Country,” first 
published in the December number of the Atlantic Monthly, in 
1863. It had been suggested by a speech made by Vallandigham, 
the Democratic candidate that year for governor of Ohio, to the 
effect that he did not care to be a citizen of a country where such 
outrages against law were tolerated as were then taking place in 
the United States, and it was written in the hope that it might 
influence the election. Through some delay it did not appear until 
too late to accomplish its immediate purpose, but the seeming 
reality of its detail and the power of its pathos at once caught 
and held its readers, and its general effect in sustaining and stimu- 
lating the patriotic sentiment of the nation was very great. 

“Ten Times One is Ten ” was published in 1870. As editor of 
Old and New, Dr. Hale had been urged to write for the magazine 
a serial story founded on the life of his Worcester friend, Fred- 
erick Greenleaf. Beginning with an account of the influence exerted 
by young Greenleaf, “ Harry Wadsworth,” it went on to show how 
soon the world might be reformed if every individual should help 
ten others, and each of those ten another ten, and so on. Its mes- 
sage found an immediate and wide response, and its mottoes, 

Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 


Look out and not in, 
Lend a hand, 


a new reading of the old words, “faith, hope and love,” were 
adopted by “Ten Times One” clubs, “ Wadsworth” clubs, and 
“Lend a Hand” clubs, which grew and multiplied everywhere. 
To Dr. Hale himself the book brought not merely additional repu- 
tation as a writer but also a constantly widening circle of personal 
acquaintance with a great variety of people as they came or wrote 
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to consult him in regard to the work they might undertake or the 
methods by which they should accomplish it. “ From that book,” 
he writes, “‘ came a peculiarity of my life. It brought me into close 
contact with all parts of the world.” When, in 1874, “In His, 
Name ”’ was published, repeating in another form and filling out 
the suggestion of “ Ten Times One is Ten,” the Maltese cross and 
the initials “I. H. N.” were at once adopted as the badges of 
the clubs. Colonel Higginson has spoken of how Dr. Hale, “al- 
ways ready for larger enterprises, passed from one to another; 
but,” he adds, “each one was still like a child to him; he gave 
some ingenious title to it and that name was itself a benediction 
and a basis of secure memory.” Considering the history and as- 
sociations of the “ Ten Times One” or “ Lend a Hand” move- 
ment, it is not strange that it should have been the most cherished 
of these children of his inspiration and endeavor. It was not an 
accident that the occasion for which he especially saved his strength 
in the weeks just before his death should have been the annual 
meeting of the central organization of the movement, the Lend 
a Hand Society. 

In what I have said of Dr. Hale as minister and writer I have 
already hinted at a prophetic quality that especially characterized 
his thought. This power of prevision was no doubt in part the out- 
come of a rich and lively imagination, but it was controlled and 
directed by a deep-seated faith in the possibilities of human nature 
and in what might be accomplished, through faith and codperation, 
by men who believed in God and in one another. In so far as it 
was the quality of the idealist, the dreamer of dreams, the seer of 
visions, he shared it with many. But together with the power to 
conceive an ideal there was in his case, to a very exceptional degree, 
the belief that the ideal might be realized, and the insistence with 
which he urged men to help in realizing it was again and again 
a chief instrument in making his prophecy come true. Nowhere 
has this been more marked than in the relation which he has borne 
to the movement for international peace. In 1889, just before the 
celebration of the inauguration of Washington, in a sermon on 
“The Twentieth Century,” preached in the city of Washington, 
he outlined the plan for an international court to which all ques- 
tions between nations should be referred. “ The beginning will 
not be made at the end of a war, but in some time of peace. The 
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suggestion will come from one of the six great Powers. . . . This 
nation, in the most friendly way, will propose to the other great 
Powers to name each one jurist of world-wide fame, who with the 
other five shall form a permanent tribunal of the highest dignity. 
. . . Timidly at first and with a certain curiosity two nations will 
refer to it some international question, not of large importance, 
which has perplexed their negotiations. The tribunal will hear 
counsel and will decide. The decision will be the first in a series 
which will mark the great victory of the twentieth century. .. . 
The next question may be of more importance, the next of even 
more; and thus gradually the habit will be formed of consulting 
this august tribunal in all questions before States. More and more 
will men of honor and command feel that an appointment to serve 
on this tribunal is the highest human dignity.” This was only the 
first of many similar utterances. Repeatedly, in sermons, in edito- 
rials, in letters, in addresses at the conferences at Lake Mohonk 
and elsewhere, he declared not only the need but the possibility of 
achieving such a court. When the arbitration conference met at 
Washington in the spring of 1896 Dr. Hale heard the words of 
his 1889 sermon read by Senator Edmunds, the president of the 
conference, as a prophecy of the things for whose promotion the 
conference was assembled. He lived to see his world court estab- 
lished. If The Hague Tribunal has not as yet wholly fulfilled his 
expectation, there is still time. For that twentieth century to which 
he looked for the realization of his ideal has only just begun. 

The devotion with which he joined in the peace movement was 
characteristic. To all the various organizations of which he was a 
member he brought reality of interest and an influence which, what- 
ever the aim of the organization, was always broadening. Thus he 
was wholly loyal to his own religious denomination, holding its faith 
as a matter of course, joining in the formation of its “ National 
Conference” in 1865, and serving as the first secretary of the con- 
ference and more than once as president of its council. But he 
would have thought himself less loyal to what was highest in the 
hope and purpose of Unitarianism if he had not emphasized its 
congregationalism, the share that it had in all that made most 
freely and surely for the democracy, the inclusiveness, of religion. 
In religion as in other things he was impatient of mere conven- 
tions, of traditions that had lost their life, of administrative meth- 
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ods which seemed to him to fail in largeness of purpose and result 
—‘ boards,” as he once said, *‘ that were, like most boards, narrow 
and thin and hard ”— of phrases and forms that appeared in any 
way to limit the scope and freedom of religious faith. But if only 
men of other ways of belief found in their convictions that which 
enlarged life and quickened in the world faith in a present God 
and love for men in the spirit of Jesus, he honored them and 
gladly joined forces with them in whatever they might accomplish 
together. 

He served Harvard College in many ways. From 1866-75 and 
1876-87 he was a member of the Board of Overseers. When, in 
1886, a new plan for the conduct of worship in Appleton Chapel 
was instituted, he was for two years the senior member of the first 
Board of Preachers. Professor Francis G. Peabody, under whose 
lead and direction the plan was carried out, tells ‘ how “for 20 
years, from the beginning of our free system of worship, there 
was scarcely one in which he did not meet us here, and he car- 
ried habitually in his pocket a key to our Preachers’ Rooms as a 
pleasant symbol of his permanent right to share our duties and to 
help our young men.” He was a number of times president of the 
Harvard chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and the joyous- 
ness with which he entered into the spirit of its meetings, his 
wealth of reminiscence and allusion, the play of his wit and tender- 
ness, must always remain for all who sat around him at the Phi 
Beta dinners a glad and grateful memory. Harvard gave him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1879, and he received the degree 
of LL.D. from Dartmouth in 1901 and from Williams in 1904. 

Preacher and pastor, journalist, magazine editor and contributor, 
writer of stories, lecturer, poet, philanthropist — it was thus, as 
a man of numerous callings, that many thought of him, and many, 
as they saw the excellence of which he was capable in all, re- 
gretted that he had not concentrated his strength in some one 
direction. But all such had failed fully to understand the tempera- 
ment and purpose which found expression in this variety of interests 
and activities. Very early in his Boston ministry Dr. Hale chose 
as a motto for his church the words, “ Life more abundantly.” 
They were the text for his own life. He had first of all a great 
natural vitality of body and mind that made easily possible, if not 

1 In asermon preached in Appleton Chapel the Sunday after Dr. Hale’s death. 
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inevitable, his always fresh and eager interest in men and things, 
and his outward reach in whatever he undertook toward the utmost 
that lay within it. Add to this abounding life of his own a com- 
pelling sense of duty toward his fellow men and an equally compel- 
ling faith in God, and one is given the secret of a life which would 
still use all its gifts but to which none of those gifts could ever be, 
seriously or for any length of time, an end in itself. All must be 
used, now one or now another as each might serve in turn, chiefly 
as instruments for the accomplishment of that which underneath 
all was the one thing that he had at heart, the more abundant life 
for all men. Without his sense of duty and his faith in God he 
might very likely still have been, by virtue of his physical and 
intellectual vitality, the delightful companion, the ready speaker, 
the easy writer of things past and present and of things to come. 
But he would not have been the man whom Boston recognized as 
her “ first citizen”; he would not have been the man of whom it 
could be said that he stood “in his legitimate place” on the night 
between the 19th century and the 20th when from the balcony of 
the State House in Boston as the clock struck midnight he sum- 
moned a great multitude to prayer. Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
touched the secret of Dr. Hale’s life and of the honor and love 
in which men held him when, in 1892, at the celebration of 
Dr. Hale’s 70th birthday, he read the poem called “The Living 
Dynamo.” Describing in the opening lines the miracle by which 
the dynamo gives to the electric wire “ its double heritage of light 
and power,” he goes on to say: 
‘* When I behold that large untiring brain 

Which seventy winters have assailed in vain 

Toiling, still toiling at its endless task, 

With patience such as Sisyphus might ask, 

To flood the paths of ignorance with light, 

To speed the progress of the struggling right, 

Its burning pulses borrowed from a heart 

That claims in every grief a brother’s part, 

My lips repeat with reverence, ‘Even so — 

This is in truth a living Dynamo.’ ”’ 
And Dr. Hale himself has also told his secret more or less plainly 
many times, in prose and verse, but perhaps nowhere so simply 
and directly as in these lines from his poem, ‘For Forty Years” : 


‘“* Who lives and works for Love 
The miracle shall prove ; 
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The eternal Power is his, whate’er he do; 

Weakness is strength for him, and old things are made new, 
As he mounts higher on these rounds of time, 

His grasp more sure, his foot more quick to climb.”’ 


Edward Hale, ’79. 





A GROUP OF HARVARD PAINTERS.' 


“In bestowing her honorary degrees, why is Harvard but a step- 
mother towards artists?” writes one of the older graduates. “Going 
over the list of 350 or more degrees conferred during Presidetit Eliot’s 
40 years, I find that only one sculptor — Saint Gaudens, and two musi- 
cians — J. K. Paine and B. J. Lang,were honored. Now Paine re- 
ceived his A.M. in 1869 rather as a certificate of adoption into the Har- 
vard academic flock, than as a recognition of his achievements as a 
composer, which had not, at that time, been extraordinary. In the years 
when Harvard’s “well done” might have meant much to Theodore 
Thomas in his work of organizing first rate orchestras and of teaching 
the American public to understand and prefer the best music, Harvard 
passed him by. In like manner she neglected her opportunity to honor 
herself by placing on her roll Edward McDowell, the one genius among 
American composers. But even so, Music has fared better than her sister 
art, Painting. No painter has been recognized, no engraver — though 
America’s engravers on wood recently led the world. A few architects 
have received Harvard’s laurels; but then, architecture as practised in 
these days is more or less a commercial pursuit, and Harvard, like other 
American universities, has not neglected successful captains of industry. 

“But the art of painting has been ignored. Would it not have been 
well to bestow an A.M. on some painter, even though he were not a 
Raphael or a Velasquez, simply to show that the University understands 
the transcendent value of painting as an organ of the human soul? But 
the University has not even shown that she was aware that painters still 
exist. Meanwhile, some 65 clergymen of many different sects have been 
made Doctors of Divinity. No one would for a moment contend that this, 
or any other country, has had over threescore preéminent religious leaders 
since 1870. The obvious inference is that many D.D.s are conferred for 
various other reasons than preéminence ; so are LL.D.s and A.M.s — and 
properly enough, so long as institutions take this means of propitiating 
one element or another in the community. 

1 This is the fourth of a series of articles in which the work of contemporary Har- 
vard professional men has been described. The preceding titles are: ‘‘A Group of 


Harvard Editors,’’ Graduates’ Magazine, Sept., 1908 ; ‘‘ A Group of Harvard Poets,” 
March, 1909; ‘‘ A Group of Harvard Dramatists,” June, 1909. 
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“ All that I plead for is that the Fine Arts also should have their corona- 
tion. There are a dozen painters in this land to-day quite as eminent in their 
sphere as most of the doctored ministers. It is, further, just as desirable 
to encourage Painting as to reward electrical engineering or subway con- 
struction. Indeed, civilization is measured by products higher than utili- 
tarian or commercial, no matter how admirable these may be. Therefore, 
will not the Olympian Boards, who cause the lightnings of academic glory 
to strike on such unexpected heads, occasionally aim at some worthy dis- 
ciple of Apelles?” 

The Editor quotes this appeal for what it is worth. It wil] at least 
serve as a text for the sketches of several Harvard painters who have 
earned an honorable position at home and abroad. The names here 
presented by no means exhaust the list, but they are representative. 

Frederic Crowninshield was born in Boston, Nov. 27, 1845, the son of 
Edward Augustus Crowninshield, H. C., 1836, and of Caroline M. 
Welch. He married, Oct. 1867, Helen Suzette Fairbanks. He was edu- 
cated at the Boston Public Latin School, and graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in the Class of 1866. He sudied painting with several masters, prin- 
cipally with Couture, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and in Italy. He 
resided chiefly in Italy from 1867 to 1878. From 1879 to about 1886, 
he was Instructor of Drawing and Painting and Decorative Art, and 
Lecturer on Artistic Anatomy at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
He made a specialty of Mural Painting and Stained Glass, though al- 
ways more or less devoted to the easel picture in both oils and water 
color. He moved to New York in 1886, where he has since resided. He 
has been an officer and trustee of several artistic organizations — the 
National Society of Mural Painters (acting president) ; Architectural 
League (vice-president) ; corresponding member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects; American National Academician, and since 1900 
President of the “ Fine Arts Federation of New York.” Is a member of 
the “ Advisory Committee to the National Gallery of Art” at Washing- 
ton, and was recently elected Director of the American Academy in 
Rome. Among many windows and mural paintings both in publie and 
private dwellings may be mentioned the ‘“ Hector and Andromache ” 
window, Class of 1863, in Memorial Hall; the Arnold window in Em- 
manuel Church, Boston ; the Goodridge window in Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York; the D. A. R. window in Litchfield, Conn., etc., ete. 
Among his mural paintings are those in Hotels Waldorf and Manhattan, 
and in the Simpson Crawford building, New York, ete., ete. At present 
he is making studies for mural paintings to be placed in the Law Library 
of the new Government building, Cleveland, O. He published in 1887 a 
book on “ Mural Painting.” He is also the author of three volumes of 
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poetry: “ Pictoris Carmina,” 1900; “A Painter’s Moods,” 1902, and 
“Tales in Metre and Other Poems,” 1905. 

Francis Davis Millet was born in Mattapoisett, Mass. Nov. 3, 1846. 
He was Acting Assistant Contract Surgeon in the Army of the Potomac 
in 1864, and afterwards a drummer in the 50th Massachusetts Regiment 
in 1864. He graduated from Harvard College in 1869, and after his 
graduation he joined the staff of the Boston Daily Advertiser, and also 
became the local editor of the Boston Courier, and later of the Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. At the same time he studied lithography 
with D. C. Fabronius. In 1871 he entered the Royal Academy at 
Antwerp, at the close of the first year receiving the prize of excellence in 
the antique class, and at the close of the second year receiving the prize 
of excellence in painting. In the spring of 1873 he went to the Vienna 
Exposition as secretary to Charles Francis Adams, the Commissioner for 
Massachusetts ; was a member of the Fine Arts Jury in that Exposition, 
and correspondent for the New York Herald and the New York Tribune. 
At the close of the Exposition he traveled through Hungary, Turkey in 
Europe, Greece, and Italy, and spent the winter of 1873-1874 in Rome; 
part of the summer of 1875 in Capri and vicinity, and in the autumn 
settled in Venice, where he remained one year and painted his first 
pictures, traveling meanwhile through northern Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany. Returning to Boston in 1876, he represented the Boston Ad- 
vertiser at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. Then he assisted John 
LaFarge in decorating Trinity Church, Boston. Early in 1877 he went 
to Paris, and on to the Turkish War as special correspondent for the New 
York Herald. During the summer campaign he left the Herald and took 
the place of Archibald Forbes on the London Daily News, which position 
he held to the close of the Turkish War, serving also as special artist for 
the London Graphic. During the campaign he received the Roumanian 
Iron Cross, and on the field of battle the Russian Military Crosses of 
St. Stanislaus and of St. Anne, later receiving the Russian and Rouman- 
ian war medals. 

In the spring of 1878 he returned to France by way of Sicily, and painted 
in Paris until the following spring, meanwhile serving as a member of 
the Fine Arts Jury of the Paris Exposition. In 1879 he married Eliza- 
beth Greeley Morrill and returned to America, settling first in Boston 
and later in New York. He made several trips abroad, one for Harper & 
Brothers in 1881, through Denmark, Sweden, and North Germany, and 
painted for a season or two in England, finally settling there at Broad- 
way, Worcestershire, in 1884, returning to New York for the winters. 
In 1885 he made a trip through all the States and Territories, and also 


. Mexico. In 1891 he made, for Harper & Brothers, a canoe trip down the 
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full length of the Danube and published a book called “The Danube, 
from the Black Forest to the Black Sea”; also a collection of short 
stories, and a translation of Tolstoi’s “ Sebastopol.” 

In 1892 he went to Chicago as Director of Decorations of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, and during the six months the Exposition was 
open was Director of Functions and Ceremonies, and also a member of 
the Fine Arts, Jury. In 1894 he went to England, where he remained 
until 1896, when he traveled through Algeria, Tunisia, Tripoli, and Sicily. 
In 1898 he went to the Philippines as special war correspondent of the 
London Times, and also he represented Harper’s Weekly and the New 
York Sun, writing later a book entitled “The Expedition to the Philip- 
pines”’ (Harpers, 1899). That autumn he went through Japan and 
China, Java, the Straits Settlements, Burmah, India, and returned to 
England. In 1900 he had charge of the decoration of the Government 
Pavilion at the Paris Exposition, served on the Jury of Selection and 
also on the Fine Arts Jury ; received the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
In 1905 he made a trip through the Yellowstone Park, Alaska, and 
British Columbia. In August, 1908, he went to England, France, Italy, and 
Germany in the interests of the Commission to the Tokyo Exposition and 
proceeded to Japan by the Siberian Railway. The Commissioners 
General, having the temporary rank of Ministers Plenipotentiary and 
Envoys Extraordinary, were granted many special privileges by the Japa- 
nese Government, and, after an audience with the Emperor and Empress, 
were given the First Class Order of the Sacred Treasure. After a month 
of official business in Japan he went to Shanghai and to Peking, by way 
of the Yangtse River and the Hankow-Peking Railway, remaining in Pek- 
ing during the period of the death of the Emperor and Empress Dowager 
and the establishment of the new régime, visiting the Nankow Pass, the 
Great Wall, etc. From Peking he went to Mukden by way of Tientsin 
and Shan-kai-kwan, from Mukden to Dalny and Port Arthur, thence 
across the Yellow Sea to Chinampo and Chemulpo and up to Seoul. 
After a few days in the latter city he returned to Tokyo, via Fusan and 
Shimonoseki, and thence proceeded to Washington, via Honolulu and 
San Francisco. 

He is a member of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colors of London, 
England; a member of the National Academy of Design of New York ; 
the American Water Color Society ; Society of American Artists ; So- 
ciety of Illustrators ; Society of Mural Painters ; Municipal Art Society ; 
the Fine Arts Federation; Honorary Member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects ; belongs to the Arts Club, and the Kinsmen, of Lon- 
don, England ; Cosmos Club of Washington ; Players, Century, Univer- 
sity, Explorers’, Arctic, Ends of the Earth, and several other small clubs 
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in New York ; is represented by pictures in the National Gallery of Brit- 
ish Art; the National Gallery of New Zealand; the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York; Detroit Museum; Union League Club of New 
York, and the Duquesne Club of Pittsburgh. He is Acting Chairman of 
the Niagara Falls Commission of the United States, Vice-President of 
the Municipal Art Commission of the City of New York, Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee of the Smithsonian Institution on the National 
Gallery, Secretary of the American Federation of Arts, Commissioner 
General of the United States to the Tokyo Exposition, and the Secretary 
of the American Academy in Rome. 

Among his most recent works are two historical pictures for the Gov- 
ernor’s Room in the Capitol at St. Paul, “ The Treaty of the Traverse 
des Sioux,” and “The Entry of the Fourth Minnesota Regiment into 
Vicksburg,” and a large historical painting for the Grand Jury Room in 
the Courthouse at Newark, N. J., entitled “ Foreman of the Grand Jury 
Rebuking the Chief Justice of New Jersey, 1774” ; also various portraits 
both in color and in relief. ; 

In 1896 he was commissioned by the United States Treasury, to do all 
the interior mechanical painting and artistic decoration in the new Cus- 
tom House at Baltimore, Md. The artistic decorations for the Call Room 
alone there consist of a ceiling approximately 30 feet wide by 60 feet 
long ; five lunettes and a series of 28 panels in the cove. All these illus- 
trate the evolution of shipping, of both sailing and steam vessels, from 
the galleys of the earliest times to the present mammoth ocean liner and 
battleship. The decorations were finished in July, 1908. He executed 
seven medals for the United States Army, which were struck in the mint 
at Philadelphia, Pa. The issues of six of these medals are being distrib- 
uted among the veterans of the Civil War, Indian wars, Chinese Expedi- 
tion, Spanish War, and the Philippine Insurrection, there being two 
separate medals for the Philippine Insurrection. The seventh medal 
consists of a Merit Medal for the enlisted men of the U. S. Army. He 
also had charge of the production of the Panama Canal Medal, the dies 
for which were executed by Victor D. Brenner of New York, and he 
made the seals for the Society of International Law, the Washington-Lee 
University, and the American Education Association. During the winter 
of 1908-1909 he painted for the Cleveland Trust Co. of Cleveland, O., 
13 panels, approximately 16 feet by 5 feet, representing, in a general 
way, the history of the settlement of Ohio, and, in addition, executed 
several portraits. In June, 1909, the U. S. Treasury gave him the con- 
tract to paint and to decorate in part the so-called Federal Building in 
Cleveland, O., which must be completed on Aug. 15, 1910. 

He has three children, the eldest, Kate, married to Frank W. Adlard, 
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of Winchcombe, Eugland, and the mother of two girls ; Lawrence Fred- 
erick, a graduate of University College, Oxford, now in the Harvard 
Law School, and John Alfred Parsons, of the Class of 1910 in Harvard. 
He usually spends the summer painting in his English studio, at Broad- 
way, Worcestershire, and the winters in Washington and New York. 

Edward (Emerson!) Simmons was born at Concord, Mass., Oct. 27, 
1852, son of Mary Ripley and George Frederick Simmons, H. C., 1832. 
Attended the Concord public schools. Graduated from Harvard in the 
Class of 1874. Was in California two years and a half; then attended 
the Boston Art School for one year. Left United States to study paint- 
ing in the spring of 1879. Studied at Julian’s Academy and the Beaux 
Arts at Paris, under Prof. Jules Leftbvre, Gustave Boulanger, and Yvon. 
Received mention and medal at Paris Salon, 1882 and 1889. Exhib- 
ited at the Royal.Academy in London. Resided at Cornwall, Surrey, for 
several years. Began the practice of decorative painting in 1892, since 
when, except for some stained-glass work and a number of portraits, he 
has done little else. His principal decorations are in the Library of Con- 
gress ; Criminal Court, and Appellate, City of New York; Astoria Hotel 
and Metropolitan Club, New York City ; State House at Boston, Mass. ; 
Capitol at St. Paul, Minn.; World’s Fair, Chicago. He has decorated 
many private dwellings, among which is the house of F. W. Vanderbilt 
at Hyde Park, N. Y. Has been twice married:in 1883, at London, to 
Vesta Schallenberger, and in 1903, in New York, to Alice Ralston Mor- 
ton. Has three children: William Francis, born 1884, George Bradford, 
born 1886, and Peter, born 1904. 

Denman Waldo Ross was born in Cincinnati, O., Jan. 10, 1853, and 
lived in New York City during his boyhood. Came to Harvard in 1871; 
graduated in the Class of 1875, and took honors in History. After that 
he devoted nearly ten years to historical research. Received the Ph.D. 
degree in 1880. Published his thesis in the form of a book: “The Early 
History of Land-Holding”” — which gave rise to much controversy at 
the time, but the main propositions of it are now generally accepted. In 
1885 he was elected a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Later he took up, as his principal interest, the subject of the 
Fine Arts. His particular interest was in the Arts of Drawing and Paint- 
ing. He was persuaded that to understand painting scientifically one 
must be a painter. Was traveling, studying pictures and painting during 
the years after 1885. In 1895 he was elected a Trustee of the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston and has taken a very active part in the management 
of that institution. Has been a collector of works of art and at different 
times has given many objects to the Museum. In the summer of 1899 he 


1 Middle name omitted since 1892. 
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was asked to give a course on Design in the Harvard Summer School. 
This course has been given year after year and has attracted large numbers 
of students. In the same year (1899) he was appointed Lecturer on the 
Theory of Design in the Department of Architecture, and a few years later 
(1902) he became a member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. In 
1907 he published a book, “ A Theory of Pure Design.” His practice of 
painting has been, until recently, wholly experimental, his object being 
to understand the art technically and scientifically. Within the past 
year or two, however, he has painted several portraits which have inter- 
ested the people who have seen them, not as experiments, but as pictures. 
Recently he has painted the portraits of Miss Fairchild, of John Briggs 
Potter, of Bernhard Berenson, of Prof. Santayana, and of President Eliot. 
The portrait of President Eliot was presented to the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences and is to hang in the Faculty Room. Mr. Ross may, there- 
fore, be considered a professional painter, though the larger part of his 
time is given to teaching. 

Charles Sydney Hopkinson was born in Cambridge, Mass., July 27, 
1869, the son of John P. Hopkinson, H. C., 1861. After graduating from 
Harvard College in 1891 he studied at the Art Students’ League in New 
York for two winters under J. H. Twachtman, Kenyon Cox, and H. 
Siddons Mowbray. In 1893 he went to Paris and entered the Académie 
Julian, where he studied nominally under Bouguereau. The following 
winter he was in a small school under Aman-Jean. In the Salon du 
Champ de Mars of the year 1895 he exhibited a picture, and at the 
same place the next year a group of four paintings. In 1896 he opened a 
studio in Boston, where he has been ever since, except for short trips to 
the galleries in Europe. In 1898 he was elected a member of the Society 
of American Artists, in which he remained until its amalgamation with 
the National Academy of Design. For several years he has been aided 
by the teachings of Dr. D. W. Ross of Harvard. He has served several 
times on juries for the large exhibitions held annually in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Pittsburg, and Worcester, and has exibited pictures in most of 
these annual exhibitions. He received a bronze medal at the Buffalo Fair 
and at St. Louis, and a second prize twice at Worcester. He is best 
known by his portraits of children and his marines. Among his portraits 
of men is one of President Eliot, which is owned by Ernest B. Dane, 
Esq., of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND HYGIENE: A NEW 
DEPARTMENT. 


WirH the opening of the College year, anew department in the Medi- 
eal School will begin its existence. Such an announcement ordinarily 
might have but little interest to the college man not medically trained, 
beyond its indicating progress in one division of the University. In this 
instance, however, the announcement has a wider signifieance, and de- 
serves more than the mere official statement of the election of a professor 
and the creation of a new department, because it means that the Medical 
School has begun systematic teaching and investigation in a subject which 
comes into close touch with the community at large, and with the indi- 
viduals in the community, whether well or sick. This new department is 
a Department of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. As its name indi- 
cates, it has for its field of work the laws of health in relation to the pre- 
vention of the occurrence and the limitation of the spread of disease : it will 
consider the laws of the town, the state and the country in their bearing 
on the health of the community, and the natural history of disease in re- 
lation to the individual and the community: it will train ren for the 
investigation of these problems, and men to fill various offices in boards 
of public health and other public health work: it will meet the growing 
need for men to direct the people in ways of rational healthy life. 

Though this is a new department, it does not mean that the Harvard 
Medical School in the past has given no attention to so important a field 
of work, but that the earlier work is to be greatly amplified. A lecture- 
ship in hygiene has long existed, and almost every department deals in 
some way with part of this field of work. However, only in 1897 did 
hygiene become a required study for medical students. In 1898 Dr. 
Charles Harrington became Assistant Professor of Hygiene, and a small 
laboratory of hygiene was equipped. This department grew gradually, and 
in 1906 Dr. Harrington was made Professor of Hygiene, which position 
he held until his untimely death last year, giving a portion of his time to 
Medical School work. Now the Department of Hygiene has been en- 
larged intoa Department of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, and with 
the increased facilities will systematically deal with the various fields of 
work outlined in the preceding paragraph. 

The man selected as the head of this new work, Dr. Milton J. Rose- 
nau, has been trained in an ideal way for it. Born in Philadelphia, Jan. 
1, 1869, he received his M.D. from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1889, and the next year entered the United States Marine Hospital Serv- 
ice. For eight years he saw active duty as an Assistant Surgeon, serving 
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part of the time as Quarantine Officer at San Francisco and later at San- 
tiago and other Cuban ports. During this period his medical education 
was supplemented by study in the Hygienic Institute at Berlin. In 1898 
he was made Director of the Hygienic Laboratory of the United States 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service at Washington, which posi- 
tion he continued to hold until his election as Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene in the Harvard Medical School. In addition to 
his work in the Washington laboratory, he has served as Professor of 
Bacteriology in the Washington Post-Graduate Medical School, and as 
Professor of Tropical Medicine in Georgetown University. Prof. Rose- 
nau’s personal researches have concerned themselves with the studies of 
disinfecting substances, the viability of the bacillus of bubonic plague, 
the bacteriology of various communicable diseases, the bacteriology of 
vaccines, the viability of tetanus bacilli, the germicidal power of glycerine, 
the standardization of diphtheria antitoxin, anaphylaxis and investiga- 
tions of typhoid fever in the District of Columbia. He has published 
numerous papers in scientific journals on these and allied subjects. 

The laboratory which he has directed in Washington is maintained by 
the United States government and receives each year a large appropria- 
tion for the investigation of various diseases, the standardization of drugs 
and sera, the study of parasites infecting man and beast, and to serve as a 
central laboratory bureau of the many activities conducted by this govern- 
ment service. Since Dr. Rosenau assumed charge of this laboratory, the 
public health work of the government has been extended in many directions, 
and he has had an active part in this extension. Much of this has been 
pioneer work in this country, and this fact well qualifies him to lead the 
work of this new department at Harvard, which has so many possibilities 
of extension far beyond the bounds indicated in this brief description, for 
preventive medicine must play a large part in the medicine of the future 
and in the relations of the medical man to the public. Dr. Rosenau’s 
earlier active field service as quarantine officer in California and Cuba 
renders him appreciative of the needs of the public health officer in both 
interstate and foreign relations, as well as in the problems of the local 
community. His individual investigations give him that firsthand know- 
ledge of the subject which is so indispensable for the man who is to lead 
groups of students and to stimulate investigation. The very large volume 
and great variety of work conducted under his direction in the laboratory 
at Washington has prepared him to cope with the executive details of a 
department which is to grow and to ramify in its relations to other de- 
partments of the Medical School and to the people. 

At Harvard, Prof. Rosenau will have 15 rooms for his Department in 
the Medical School group of buildings, and in addition to the professor 
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there will be in the Department an instructor, an assistant, and a teach- 
ing fellow, besides laboratory technicians. Prof. Rosenau will give the 
regular course in Hygiene to second-year medical students, and there will 
be elective courses open to fourth-year medical students and to others 
qualified to take such work. The arrangement of studies in the Medical 
School will permit students desirous of specializing in public health work 
to devote three'years to general medical studies, and then spend a part 
or all of the fourth year in the special studies of preventive medicine, so 
that they may graduate with the M.D. degree, specially trained for this 
line of work if they so desire. It will be the purpose of the Department 
also to encourage the attendance of graduate students interested in these 
subjects, whether they are medical men or not 

The work to be undertaken by the new Department of Preventive Med- 
icine and Hygiene at Harvard is in a broad sense a public work, and it 
is another attempt on the part of the Medical School to make itself of 
direct value to the community and to the country. The growing recogni- 
tion of the economic importance of disease and the importance of an 
effort to abate this form of waste of the natural resources of the country 
have been factors in determining the Medical School to develop this 
department systematically. To picture to one’s self the many useful results 
that may accrue ip the growth of this Department would be a pleasing 
task, but it would be only possible to indicate in a very general way what 
they may be. Harvard, however, may feel sure that under the guidance 
of Prof. Rosenau with this very exceptional preparation, the Department 
of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene is beginning an existence of great 
fruitfulness. 





NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES. 


THE past few months several notable biographies have appeared. The 
Autobiography of the late Prof. N. S. Shaler, some chapters of which 
were printed last winter in the Atlantic Monthly, must take rank, 
although it is only a fragment, with the three or four best works of the 
kind that have been produced in America. First of all, it describes with 
vividness and candor a remarkable child and youth. From an early age, 


1 The Autobiography of Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, with a Supplementary Memoir by 
his Wife. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $4 net.) 

Recollections of Seventy Years. By F. B. Sanborn, ’55, of Concord. (Badger: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 2 vols., $5 net.) 

The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. By George E. Woodberry, ’77. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 2 vols., $5 net.) 

Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, Svo, illustrated, 2 vols., $5 net.) 
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Mr. Shaler studied himself with a naturalist’s curiosity, and this study 
did not result in morbid introspection, but in self-knowledge. He tells of 
his early development, his habits, emotions, experiences, as objectively as 
if they concerned some one else, but with such intimate touches that we 
cannot doubt their subjectivity. Next, Mr. Shaler draws a delightful pic- 
ture of Kentucky in the forties and fifties. He shows us the old planta- 
tion life from its best side, and the town life which has passed away. He 
hides nothing; but with a truly sympathetic judgment he paints the good 
and the evil in their proper proportions. His pages make it easier for us 
today to understand the complex motives which determined, especially 
in a border state like Kentucky, the allegiance of each man when the war 
came. So these pages have, and always must have, value as throwing 
sidelights on the preliminaries to the Civil War. Equally keen, and even 
more entertaining, are the chapters in which Mr. Shaler describes Cam- 
bridge when he first saw it as an undergraduate in the late fifties. 
He sketches Harvard under Presidents Walker and Felton, and then 
lets us see Agassiz, Jeffries Wyman, Lowell, Longfellow, Peiree and 
their colleagues as he saw them. Most characteristic is his revelation of 
Agassiz. George Ticknor, too, the literary autocrat and social magnate 
of Boston, he introduces with kindly humor and real esteem to our later 
generation. We lay stress on the personal side of his Autobiography, be- 
cause that, after all, gives this fragment its abiding charm ; but we must 
not omit to mention those portions in which Mr. Shaler reveals his bent 
towards science, or narrates with contagious enthusiasm his adventurous 
expedition to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

His Autobiography breaks off just after, having graduated at the Sci- 
entific School in 1862, he enlisted as a cavalry officer in the Union army. 
In the supplementary memoir, Mrs. Shaler outlines his mature career. 
So far as possible, she lets him tell his own story, by quoting from his let- 
ters and diaries. Where this material is lacking she is able from her own 
stores of memory to fill in. His service as teacher, helper, friend of thou- 
sands of students at Harvard; his achievements in science; his travels; 
his interesting acquaintances—these are duly recorded with simple 
frankness. There is recorded here, as there should be, the paramount share 
Mr. Shaler had in securing for Harvard the immense benefaction of 
Gordon McKay. There is a chapter — too short, his admirers will feel — 
on Mr. Shaler’s literary work, in which during the last six or eight years of 
his life he won new laurels and reached and influenced a wide circle. 
Throughout the Memoir there are many personal glimpses, many passing 
phrases and opinions, which will bring him vividly before those who 
knew him. The illustrations complete this remarkable “ human document ” 
of one of the great personages of modern Harvard and one of the most 
versatile and lovable Americans of his time. 
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Mr. Frank B. Sanborn’s “ Recollections” may be classified under three 
heads: personal ; John Brown; Concord. These topics naturally overlap, 
although they are usually distinct. The personal sections describe Mr. 
Sanborn’s early life in New Hampshire, his student days at Harvard, an 
early love-affair, and his installation as teacher of a small private school 
at Concord. His glimpses of old-fashioned Yankee ways are as racy as 
are Prof. Shaler’s of Kentucky. We regret, however, that he does not 
furnish an ampler account of Harvard in the fifties — he graduated with 
the Class of 1855 —and that most of his allusions to the College are 
slighting, not to say scornful. He seems never to have outgrown the feel- 
ing that Harvard College in the decade before the war was reactionary, 
a “broadcloth mob ” institution, and so he has forgotten that when the 
war came hundreds upon hundreds of his Harvard contemporaries fought 
for the Union, and that seven-score of them died for their country. 

When he diseourses on Concord, however, he has only fair words. He 
shows himself more Concordian than the Concordians themselves. And 
it is not only the celebrities but every dweller in the rare old town, and 
every dweller’s ancestor back to the original settler, that interest him. So 
his chapters are filled with Concord lore which a fairly good index 
makes accessible. Most readers will turn first to his pages on Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau and Alcott, in which, while there is much that is 
important, very little is new; but to our thinking the passages devoted 
to the less conspicuous persons and to Concord in general are equally at- 
tractive. A large part of the first volume is concerned with John Brown. 
Of this we need say no more than that it is an historical source which can 
never be overlooked by the student of the Anti-Slavery agitation, or by 
any reader who desires to get an intimate view of so stanch a character 
as John Brown. Mr. Sanborn has added to the historical value of his 
work by including many illustrations — portraits, views, facsimiles — 
which deepen, or confirm, the impression of actuality which he stamps 
upon his pages. 

Of a different class is Prof. G. E. Woodberry’s biography of Poe. It 
is the story of a much discussed man of genius by a competent critic of a 
later generation. In large measure, Mr. Woodberry is writing not merely 
for posterity, but as posterity. He has ransacked and weighed all the 
evidence relating to Poe’s contradictory career. He is conspicuously un- 
partisan. Unlike Poe’s other biographers, and especially Poe’s eulogists, 
he has too valid an acquaintance with the world’s great literature either to 
exaggerate the worth of Poe’s stories and poems or to be blind to their 
historic and intrinsic importance. Most valuable. however, is the light 
which Mr. Woodberry throws on Poe’s career. He has cleared up many 
doubtful or disputed points, swept away legends, silenced calumnies. His 
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tale of Poe’s weaknesses is unvarnished but sympathetic, in that it lets you 
see the springs of action, the fatal defects of temperament, the lack of 
discipline. Much of the criticism of Poe’s works which Mr. Woodberry 
wrote first for the smaller biography printed 25 years ago, he has brought 
over into this larger work. He paints also the intellectual and social back- 
ground needed for an understanding of the conditions under which Poe 
produced. If anything in this world were final, we should say unhesitatingly 
that Mr. Woodberry has given us the final life of Poe. Certainly, only 
those flies which buzz pruriently round the carcases of genius will re- 
quire to know more than these admirable volumes unfold. 

Most welcome is the new edition of the “ Life, Letters, and Journals of 
George Ticknor,” of which an advance copy lies before us. The publish- 
ers announce that since 1876, when this book first came from their press, 
12 editions have been disposed of. It ranks with Lockhart’s “ Scott ” and 
Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Macaulay ” as one of the three great literary biographies 
of English-speaking men of letters in the 19th century. Yet today, when 
the American and English “literary” public is chiefly absorbed by per- 
sonal gossip about the latest meteoric short-story writer or about the 
frills on Mr. Hall Caine’s night-gown, how many persons who pride them- 
selves on being among the “ intellectuals ” have read Ticknor? His letters 
and journals are a mine of information concerning the celebrities of all 
kinds and countries who flourished between 1815 and 1871. He was almost 
as well known in London or Paris, in Rome or Madrid, as in Boston. He 
had a gift for accurate portraiture, so that in his pages we see scores of 
faces sketched to the life. On June 20, 1815 (for instance), as he was 
calling on Byron, somebody rushed into the room to announce that the 
English had beaten Napoleon at Waterloo. “I am damned sorry for it,” 
said Byron. The book is full of such anecdotes as this which bring vividly 
before us an historic moment. Ticknor could remember when the news 
reached Boston of the death of Washington, in December, 1799 ; he died 
Jan. 26, 1871, having lived long enough to hear that William I had 
been proclaimed German Emperor. His memoirs are packed with interest 
concerning those threescore and eleven years. A special chapter is de- 
voted to his teaching at Harvard, where he introduced the study of the 
masters of modern European literature and profoundly influenced Uni- 
versity methods. He first practised the elective system, and before he 
died he saw as president of Harvard the man (his wife’s nephew) who 
was to give that system free play. 

George S. Hillard, H. C., 1828, aided Ticknor’s widow and daughter 
in preparing this biography. Mr. Ferris Greenslet contributes a crystal- 
line introduction to the new edition, which, in its beautiful make-up, 
with a dozen portraits, ought to appeal to a new generation of readers. 
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SIMON NEWCOMB. 


Srmon Newcoms, whom authoritative judges have regarded as the most 
remarkable American man of science, died at his home in Washington, 
D. C., on July 11, 1909. He was taken ill last September while attend- 
ing a meeting of the Harvard Overseers. The illness proved to be cancer, 
which he bore with amazing fortitude, busying himself with his work as 
long as he was strong enough to hold a sheet of paper in his hand. He 
was born in Wallace, Cumberland Co., Nova Scotia, March 12, 1835, of 
American lineage, his father, John B., being a teacher, whose family had 
migrated from the States in 1761. His mother was Emily Prince New- 
comb. Simon was educated at home. He was precocious, beginning math- 
ematics on the squares of a counterpane at four and one half years, and 
soon thereafter he could do the sums in his head. For a while he studied 
medicine with a country doctor, whose system or lack of it so disgusted 
young Newcomb that he ran away, working his passage as a deckhand 
from Calais to Salem. Later he found employment as a teacher in 
Maryland, and at the beginning of his career he went one day to the 
Smithsonian Institution, meeting there Prof. Joseph Henry, through 
whose good offices he became an assistant in the office of the Nautical 
Almanac, then established at Cambridge. There he enrolled himself in 
the Lawrence Scientific School, graduating S.B. in 1858, having attracted 
the notice of Prof. Benjamin Peirce and Dr. B. A. Gould. 

While in Cambridge he planned and executed a notable piece of astro- 
nomical work, the computation of the orbits of the asteroids revolving 
about the sun between Mars and Jupiter. His first calculations were 
made on four of the asteroids in 1859, and attracted much attention when 
presented at the meeting at Springfield of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, where he exhibited a diagram showing 
the changes in the orbits during thousands of years. In 1860 he pub- 
lished his general mathematical theory on this subject, and the treatise 
quickly won for him an international reputation. 

In 1861 he was appointed professor of mathematics in the U.S. Navy 
and transferred to Washington. There he negotiated for the twenty-six- 
inch equatorial telescope of the old Naval Observatory, supervised its 
construction, and planned the tower and dome in which the instrument 
was mounted. The next year, while at Annapolis, he computed the path 
of the solar eclipse of that year and went with three companions (Samuel 
H. Seudder, Edward Ferrel, and Edward Eggleston) to a place on the 
Saskatchewan to observe it. In 1862 he computed the distance of the 
sun from an apposition of Mars, and at different times in later life he en- 
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gaged in computations for the establishment from time to time of new 
values for the constants. He was put in charge of the mural telescope in 
the Naval Observatory at Washington in 1863, and began the investiga- 
tion of the orbits of the larger planets in 1867, his first determination 
being that of Neptune. In 1874 he performed the same office for Uranus. 
He ‘observed several eclipses of the sun, beginning with those visible at 
Des Moines in 1869 and Gibraltar in 1870, continuing in the work till 
the one visible in the Southern States in 1900. In 1870 he took up the 
investigation of the motion of the moon, one of the most complex pro- 
blems in all astronomy, and to this subject he paid attention the rest of 
his official life. 

The approaching transits of Venus were of much importance to the 
astronomical world, and in 1874 it was deemed desirable to determine by 
international commission a concerted plan for their observation. Of this 
commission Prof. Newcomb was a member and was active in the expedi- 
tions of that year and of 1882. In the mean time, in 1875, the position of 
director of the Harvard College Observatory was tendered to him, but 
he declined it, reaching the head of the Nawtical Almanac office two 
years later, and devoting his time and attention to a great variety of ab- 
struse astronomical work, some of the items of which were the investiga- 
tion of the motion of the solar system through space, the measuring of 
the velocity of light, in which he was engaged from 1880 till 1882, and 
later still the problem of the distribution of the stars through space. 
Much of his life was thus given tothe most intricate investigations of the 
sidereal system. In 1877 he was appointed senior professor of mathe- 
matics in the United States Navy, with the relative rank of captain, and 
superintendent of the Nautical Almanac office, which he held until 1897, 
when he retired with the relative rank of rear-admiral. In 1884 he was 
appointed professor of mathematics and astronomy in Johns Hopkins 
University. This post he resigned in 1893, but was reappointed in 1898. 
For several years he was professor of astronomy at Columbia University, 
and his services were in demand when the Lick Observatory was in course 
of establishment. He helped materially in the preparation of the equipment 
and passed on the glass and mountings of the great telescope there. 

A list of the various volumes and essays published by Prof. Newcomb 
would fill several pages. Among the most important may be men- 
tioned those “On the Secular Variations and Mutual Relations of the 
Orbits of the Asteroids,” “An Investigation of the Orbit of Neptune, 
with General Table of its Motion,” ‘ Researches on the Motion of the 
Moon,” ‘“ Measure of the Velocity of Light,” and “ Development of the 
Perturbative Function and its Derivative in Sines and Cosines of the Ec- 
centric Anomaly, and in Powers of the Eccentricities and Inclinations.” 
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He wrote a series of textbooks on algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
logarithms, calculus, and astronomy, besides his well-known general work 
on “ Popular Astronomy.” On finance and political economy he pub- 
lished several books, including the “ A, B, C of Finance.” 

Among his later works are: “ Elements of Astronomy,” “ His Wisdom 
the Defender,” “The Stars,” “ Astronomy for Everybody,” “ Reminis- 
cences of an Astronomer,” “Spherical Astronomy,” “Side Lights on 
Astronomy.” For his astronomical work prizes and premiums came to 
him many times. He was awarded the gold medal of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society in 1874, the Huygens medal of the Dutch Scientific As- 
sociation in 1878, the Copley medal of the Royal Society in 1890. He 
was made officer of the Legion of Honor in 1893, commander in 1907, 
and was invested with the Prussian order, Pour le Mérite, in 1906. Be- 
sides these he received the Bruce medal from the Astronomical Society 
of the Pacific, the Schubert medal of the Imperial Academy of Science, 
St. Petersburg, and the Sylvester prize of Johns Hopkins. The honors 
that were given to him by the learned societies the world over are testi- 
mony of the universal regard paid to his work. In the last Harvard 
Quinquennial Catalogue the list of his honors fills 43 lines — the largest 
number of any graduate then living ; Alexander Agassiz being a close sec- 
ond with 42 lines. He was a fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, and 
a member of the National Academy, being vice-president from 1883 till 
1889, and foreign secretary since 1902. The two great American scien- 
tific institutions that date from the Revolution, the American Phil- 
osophical Society of Philadelphia and the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences of Boston, both accorded to him honorary membership, 
while he was foreign member of the Royal Society and of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and honorary member of the Royal Institute. The 
Institut de France elected him foreign associate, one of eight such mem- 
bers, and the first American so to be dignified since Benjamin Franklin. 
He had also honorary membership in the academies of Amsterdam, Ber- 
lin, Brussels, Munich, Rome, St. Petersburg, Upsala, and Vienna, a 
record that is unequaled by any of his countrymen. From Japan he 
received a pair of bronze vases. 

Prof. Newcomb married, Aug. 4, 1863, Mary C., daughter of Dr. 
Charles A. Hassler, U. S. N. Mrs. Newcomb survives him with three 
daughters, Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee of Washington, Mrs. Francis 
Wilson of New York, and Mrs. Edward Whitney of New York. 

Among the many characterizations of his work, this paragraph from 
the Nation deserves to be quoted : 


‘“*In the death of Prof. Simon Newcomb at his home in Washington yesterday, this 
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country lost a distinguished scientist of world-wide reputation. In his own special de- 
partment of mathematical astronomy, his achievements were both solid and original, 
and, unlike the work of many scientists, much of Prof. Newcomb’s was of the greatest 
direct serviceability, especially in the domain of navigation. The born man of science 
was in evidence, whether he was journeying to a remote land in quest of observational 
knowledge, or whether he was calmly pursuing his scientific inquiries in Paris while 
the window panes of his observatory were rattling under the musketry of the Com- 
mune. Like all of the greatest men of science, he was simple, direct, unaffected, never 
ashamed of admitting the limits of his knowledge. An illustration of this almost naive 
quality once came under our notice. He complained of his inability to grade written 
examination papers. He said he never felt certain that the relative markings he gave 
were correct. The secular variations and mutual relations of the asteroids, the weight 
and the orbits of the planets, hid little from his scrutiny. But the elusive windings 
and spectral emergences of the human mind he recognized as beyond any precise rule 
that he could frame. Particularly noticeable was a contribution of his to economies, 
that of the distinction between “‘ funds” and “‘ flows’ of wealth. The whole termin- 
ology of modern economics, which hinges so much on the difference between income 
and capital, may be regarded as the outcome of this pregnant suggestion. Equally sane 
and timely was his recent lucid summary of the very limited possibilities of aerial 
navigation.”’ 


In 1906 Dr. Newcomb was elected an Overseer of Harvard. 





LAMPY’S EARLY DAYS: 
BY AN OLD LAMPOONER. 


Asout the middle of January, 1876, The Harvard Lampoon was 
founded by Ralph Curtis, of the then Senior Class. This journal was es- 
tablished to insure the publication of a “ drive ” at Mr. Norton’s attempt 
to develop the Harvard Art Club into a “Society of the Dilettanti,” 
that should undertake archeological excavations at the “seats of ancient 
culture.” The Art Club was a feeble organization in which there were a 
few lovers of art, and not a few members somewhat conspicuously en- 
dowed with other than esthetic tastes. This organization was certainly a 
fair subject for satire, but this skit, which was the joint production of 
Ralph Curtis and Jack Wheelwright, in the form of a report of one J. Did- 
dler, the Club’s agent, had been rejected by The Harvard Advocate, 
much to Curtis’s annoyance, —he being an editor of that then abnorm- 
ally solemn and self-satisfied journal. 

The joint authors of this article, with Sam Sherwood, —all of ’76, — 
and Sherwood’s brother Arthur, and Billy Otis, both of ’78, were the 
original Lampoon conspirators. The plot was kept a close secret. Before 
their bomb was exploded, Dan Martin, ’77, another Advocate editor, was 
admitted to the band. Most of these youths were in the last term of their 
Senior year, and it was not seriously intended, or even supposed possible, 
that more than one number of the paper would be published. 
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One morning the trees in the Yard were found covered with posters 
announcing the appearance that day of ‘“‘ The Harvard Lampoon, or Cam- 
bridge Charivari.”” The Art Club skit, the original cause of the publica- 
tion, was embellished with an initial letter by Curtis. With numerous 
other illustrations and witty reading-matter full of local hits the paper 
was so well received, that the editors determined to carry it through that 
term as a fortnightly. Ned Wheelwright, having produced an illustra- 
tion for Martin’s verses on “The Sweet Hour of Prayer,” became an 
editor ; and the Board as then made up remained unchanged until the 
end of that college year. In the third number appeared a sketch by 
Frank Attwood, the first of his series of ‘“‘ Y° Manners & Customs of Y* 
Harvard Studente,” after the manner of Doyle. Without them Lampy’s 
life would indeed have been short. For three volumes of the paper at 
least one of these cartoons appeared in every issue. Curtis created Snod- 
kins, the typical Freshman. 

Martin and Curtis were, as I have said, editors of The Advocate, and 
now the allegiance of Fred Stimson and Barrett Wendell to The Crim- 
son was shaken, and they began to contribute to The Lampoon. Martin’s 
parody of Tennyson in “ Broke, Broke, Broke,” found immediate ap- 
plause among undergrads who were nearing the end of a college year. 
Martin also wrote many editorials, full of the kindly philosophy and 
graceful humor found today in his work in Life and Harper’s Weekly. 
Jack Wheelwright, too, contributed editorials as well as verses ; “ A Defi- 
ance,” especially applauded in this “ mutual admiration society,” ended 


thus: 
‘** Then let them keep their vile degree, 
I shall not sob or pine ; 
Like Clarence, I shall drown my care 
In one huge butt of wine.” 


Arthur Sherwood wrote “ New Words ” to several “Old Songs” that 
need his voice to do them justice. Curtis was as ready with his pen as 
with his pencil. He was especially good in pithy paragraphs and in the 
review of college papers. The College was aghast at Lampy’s hardihood in 
dealing with the Med. Fac., then generally supposed to be the arbiter of 
the social destinies of the undergrads. The Advocate published a series 
of articles holding up to scorn the gilded youth of the College. And when 
the writer of these priggish productions accused the somewhat frivolous, 
but not often vicious, young men of “having fine clothes and a cigarette 
on the outside, but a mass of loathsome corruption within,” he was speed- 
ily laughed out of court. The Art Club and the concerted attempt to 
make knickerbockers fashionable furnished material for merriment. Our 
Jester did not deny himself some veiled “gags” on individuals, but these 
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were in the spirit of the Pudding Programmes rather than of the Mock 
Parts then happily abolished. 

Lampy achieved astonishing financial success, so great, indeed, that he 
was embarrassed by unaccustomed riches until he adopted the policy — 
in a manner justified by the precedent of Punch — of laying aside from 
his capital a sum sufficient for the production of one issue of “ The 
Sheet,”’ and then spending the remainder on good dinners. At the first 
of these feasts there were no guests. But for the excellence of the repast 
and its jollity, it is notable only for the first production of Arthur Sher- 
wood’s song, — “The Lampoon Meets Tonight,” —of which Lampy’s 
Shingle, by Ned Wheelwright, may be considered an illustration. At 
the next dinner Mr. Norton (who had shown particularly kindly interest 
in the paper, and did not take the Art Club satire so seriously as had 
The Advocate) was the sole guest. He gave the Lampooners all the en- 
couragement they needed, without stimulating their conceit. At the third, 
and last, dinner of the original Board Mr. Norton, among other guests, 
was the guest of honor. These youths were greatly flattered and encour- 
aged to have a friend of poets and sages join so generously in their mer- 
rymaking ; the serious turn he finally gave the feast was long remem- 
bered by that company. Mr. Norton’s kindly offer, that night, of counsel, 
hinted rather than expressed, was accepted in after life by more than one 
of that dinner party. 

Jack DuFais contributed to the Class Day number a vivid impression 
of a recent visit of Dom Pedro to the College. The crowning glories of 
the first volume were Attwood’s Class Day cartoons, then notable, but now 
also historically valuable. In the procession may be recognized miniature 
portraits of Ned Hall, the Chief Marshal of ’76, President Eliot march- 
ing with Teddy Williams, the Orator, “ Dr. Peabo” with Dickinson, the 
Poet, followed by the throng of the Class clad in full dress in the morn- 
ing, but yet in a traditional costume, not in affected feminine toggery, 
borrowed from England, and now voluntarily worn by Seniors during their 
last self-conscious days inCollege. The second cartoon is probably the only 
representation of the picturesque, jolly Rush about the Rebellion Tree 
recalling to all old Lampooners happy memories of good fellows and pretty 
girls. 

On the second Board were: Attwood, Martin, Wendell, Arthur Sher- 
wood, Jack DuFais, Frank Ware, J. T. Coolidge, and Josh Stetson, who 
brought system into the conduct of Lampy’s affairs, while Sig Butler as- 
sisted Billy Otis in charming advertisers, but all the graduate Lampooners 
sent contributions. Ned Wheelwright, inspired by the teachings of Pro- 
fessor Moore, and aided by one of Direr’s woodcuts, made a design for 
the cover which is essentially that used today. With a mixture of classi- 
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cal and medieval sentiment it shows Lampy another St. George, mounted 
on an armored Pegasus ready to contend with the monsters of college life. 
Curtis sent from a Parisian atelier a sketch of Hollis Holworthy, the typical 
swell Senior,— a character previously conceived by Wendell as the hero of a 
college farce, but then appearing in “ The Sheet ” for the first time. Hol- 
worthy was destined to become almost historic. Templeman Coolidge gave 
prophetic suggestion of the dress for a catcher, prepared to stand up 
against the terrific pitching then recently invented by Harold Ernst. The 
same pencil depicted Drawing Implements found in the possession of the 
Art Club. Frank Sturgis showed some objects in the bric-d-brac collection 
of that club. Waddy Longfellow illustrated a reference in Norton’s lec- 
tures to “ Doric and Ionic Gentlemen.” Probably to propitiate the Class- 
ical Editor, Attwood gave an illustration of the ‘“ neid.” He also 
continued his “ Manners & Customs of Y* Harvard Studente.” In “A 
Recitation ” the artist depicts himself. A kindly notice of ‘‘ The Sheet” 
in The Nation was suitably acknowledged by an Attwood sketch. 
Lampy was still more honored when Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
sent him a special contribution which is here reproduced from the original 


manuscript. 
** On a Maid-of-all-work: 


Hic jacet ancilla 
Quae omnia egit 
Et nihil tetegit 
Quod non fregit.’’ 


And again the poet contributed this Epigram : 


‘“* Tf you have a friend to dine, 
Always give him your best wine ; 
If you happen to have two, 

Then the second best will do.” 

Coolidge began in the second volume Lampy’s Portrait Gallery, with a 
sketch of President Eliot. The Portrait Gallery was continued by Coolidge 
with Dr. Peabody as the Defender of the Faith, and Professor Child 
monumentally associated with Shakespeare and Chaucer. Mr. Norton 
appears as he sat on the platform of Sanders Theatre. The sketch has as 
its legend a fitting quotation from Chaucer’s Prologue to “ Canterbury 
Tales ” : 


** He nevre yit no vileinye ne sayde 
In all his lyf unto no maner wight. 
He was a verray perfykt gentil knight.”’ 


As there were murmurs in the Faculty at Lampy’s boldness, Sam 
Sherwood called upon the subject [Prof. J. R. Lowell] of the portrait he 
contributed, and, showing it him, asked permission to publish ; he replied 
that he “had no objection, except that the handkerchief was sticking out 
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of his pocket ; but he was consoled in that he was allowed to wear plaid 
trousers in spite of Mrs. Lowell’s objection.” On the production of the 
portrait of Dean Gurney and his “ dorg,” this excellent source of inspira- 
tion was dried up. Lampy was then notified that caricatures of the Faculty 
must cease. It is believed, however, that the College Censor did not so 
much object to this portrait as to that of Dr. Peabody, but had not been 
prompt in his admonition. 
Jack Wheelwright’s “ Palace of Truth”’ made a hit. It reads in part: 


‘* In the ancient Silurian ages, 
Ere Truth had retired to her well, 
When mortals, with candor refreshing, 
Their innermost thoughts used to tell, 


‘* Dick, bored by the wearisome waltzes, 
’Mid the swallow-tailed group at the ball, 
Stood, quite the limp caryatid, 
Supporting his part of the wall. 


‘* Remarked to him Jones,—‘ You ’re an ass, sir, 
Ill-bred as ill-looking, I own, 
But I’ll ‘ knock you down’ to my sister, 
Who’s been sitting for hours alone.’ 


“** Dear me, so you ’re dragged up at last, sir; 
Not much to your credit I’ve heard 
That you dance like a camel with spavin, 
That your pretence to birth is absurd. 


‘** That your evening-suit reeks of tobacco; 
That your manners and speech are uncouth !’ 
(Would you wish, old man, to inhabit 
This glaring old ‘ Palace of Truth’ ?)’’ 


Templeman Coolidge’s Decoration of the Index of Vol. tv is good in 
itself, and has added interest in that the now President of the College 
[ A. L. Lowell] was the willing model for the daring boatman. No likeness 
was here attempted or given. The Editors of the fourth volume were no 
longer wholly undergraduates ; Attwood, McLennan, Coolidge, and Harry 
Jackson and Johnny Bowen, the last two being Business Editors, were in 
College ; but Stimson, Wendell, and Jack Wheelwright rejoined the Board ; 
Bob Grant, ’73, was made an editor, —all four being in the Law School. 
It was planned to deal more with the world at large, the intent being to 
establish shortly a full-fledged American satirical journal outside of the 
College. : 

E. M. Wheelwright, ’76. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE END OF THE YEAR. 


Harvarp celebrated her 268th Commencement on June 30 and was 
favored with fair weather and a somewhat» larger quota of attending 
Commence- graduates than usual. Over 900 degrees in all were con- 
ment. ferred, of which 870 were degrees in course. Nearly half 
this number of graduates obtained their baccalaureate degrees. Among 
the recipients of honorary degrees was President Eliot, who was given, in 
addition to the degree of Doctor of Laws, the unusual honor of a doctor- 
ate in Medicine. Ex-Mayor Nathan Matthews, ’75, of Boston, received 
the degree of LL.D., while Prof. Eugen Kiihnemann of the University 
of Breslau, exchange professor at the University during the past year, was 
made a Doctor of Literature, and the honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred on the Rev. Charles Lothrop Noyes and the Rev. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, 69. The degree of Doctor of Science was 
given to Samuel Franklin Emmons, and that of Master of Arts to Wilfred 
Thomason Grenfell and Thomas Franklin Waters, Announcement was 
made that the Corporation had conferred upon President Eliot the title 
of President Emeritus. 

In the afternoon the speakers in Memorial Hall included the retiring 
and incoming presidents, both of whom were greeted with enthusiasm by 
the alumni, Gov. Draper, Dr. Grenfell, Rev. G. A. Gordon, Prof. Kithne- 
mann, Hon. Nathan Matthews, and Hon. W. L. Mackenzie-King. On the 
day following Commencement the Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society held its usual annual meeting in Harvard Hall. The ora- 
tion was given by Pres. Woodrow Wilson of Princeton University, and 
the poem was read by Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77. 


The past academic year has been one of more than usual change in the 
official personnel of the University. In November came the announcement 
aoure of President Eliot’s retirement; in January the Corpora- 
many tion selected his successor, and in May President Lowell 
a. assumed active direction of affairs. Professors J. H. Wright 
and George A. Bartlett died during the year, while Professors Toy, 
Goodale, F. W. Putnam, Charles H. Moore, and J. W. White, all of 
them teachers of long standing and high distinction, have resigned and 
will conclude their active connection with the Faculty before the next 
academic year begins. Several important appointments to professorships 
have been made, notably those of Professors Swain and Clifford in the 
Division of Engineering, and two of the most important deanships were 
vacated and refilled. Dr. Henry A. Christian was made Dean of the Med- 
ical School and Prof. Charles H. Haskins succeeded Prof. Wright as 
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Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This is a list of 
changes which the University has not often witnessed in the course of a 
single year. 





The incoming administration will find several perplexing questions 
awaiting the attention of the University. One of the most difficult of 
these is suggested by the plain fact that the entering class aamission 
in Harvard College has been noticeably falling off in numer- Teauirements. 
ical strength during the last three or four years and particularly by the 
curious circumstance that this loss has not been in the West, the South, 
or in any distant part of the country, but in New England itself and in- 
deed right at the very doors of the University. During the past academic 
year this condition of affairs has been a matter of serious concern both to 
the Corporation and to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and an earnest 
endeavor has been made to lay bare the real cause or causes which have 
brought it about, Some administrative officers of the University believe 
that the past four or five years merely represent what the athletic coaches 
commonly term a “mid-season slump,” in other words a cycle of torpor 
which comes on the heels of unusual activity and generally precedes a 
new and more earnest spurt. This may very well be; at any rate the Uni- 
versity waxed famously in numbers during the years which ushered in 
the new century, and there are even at present trustworthy indications 
that this progress, after its period of discouraging interruption, is about to 
be resumed with the arrival of the Class of 1913. 

On the other hand, if one turns to the schools, the feeders of the insti- 
tution, one encounters the very widespread and almost unanimous opin- 
ion that much of the trouble lies with the requirements for admission to 
Harvard College. There was a time, and it is not so long since, that the 
University undertook to make the standards for the secondary schools of 
New England. Ability to prepare a boy for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege was the hall-mark of a satisfactory school, and school authorities in 
many quarters accepted this dictum. When questions relating to admis- 
sion requirements were under discussion in the Faculty, more was usually 
said of the effect which proposed changes would have upon the schools 
than of the effect which they would have upon the College. Greek, it was 
said, must be rated high; because the University owes it to the schools 
to encourage the study of this “humanity.” Botany, Civil Government, 
Freehand Drawing, and the other shreds and patches of a boy’s educa- 
tion should not be rated at all, it was urged, lest the College thereby lend 
countenance to the demoralization of school curricula. While these coun- 
sels prevailed, the University undoubtedly did much for secondary educa- 
tion not only in New England but throughout the land. Its insistence 
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upon the adequate teaching of a few staple subjects; its partiality to the 
humanities, its unswerving determination that no boy should enter Har- 
vard College save by examination ; these are things which saved many 
schools from demoralization in their younger days. 

But matters have now changed. The better schools are today able to 
set their own standards, and they set these standards for the 95 per cent 
of their pupils who do not go to Harvard or to any other college. The 
sub-freshman must travel the same route as the rest ; if by so traveling he 
can get by our admission tests, well and good ; if not, the school author- 
ities satisfy themselves with the comment that Harvard’s demands are 
out of touch with that which in the public interest the schools must pro- 
vide ; and the boy, for his part, goes to some other college which is ready 
to let the schools determine its admission standard. It is worth remem- 
bering, moreover, that Harvard and Yale are now the only two New 
England colleges which insist on examinations for admission and refuse 
to accept a school certificate in any subject whatsoever. And the great 
State universities of the West are uniform in their acceptance of certifi- 
cates. This is, therefore, the problem which the University is now facing. 
Can Harvard and Yale continue to set their own standards while a score 
of competing institutions profess their readiness to take whatever the 
schools find themselves able to give? If they can, must they not set those 
standards with a constant eye upon what the schools are doing and must 
not the real gauge of admission requirements come to be what the schools 
can do rather than what the college wants them to do? These are the 
questions which the Faculty is now asked to consider, and one of the first 
acts of President Lowell’s administration was the appointment of a strong 
committee to present an entirely new scheme of admission regulations. 
It is expected that the whole matter will be dealt with in a comprehens- 
ive and thorough way during the next year. 


One other department of the University that has felt the pinch of 
diminishing numbers is the Medical School. It is now a considerable 
Admission to 2umber of years since the authorities of the Medical School, 
the Medical adopting the practice of the Law School, decided to admit, 
— as candidates for the degree of M.D., only graduates of 
some recognized college or university. It was expected that the exper- 
ence of the Law School would be repeated in this regard, that is to say 
that an immediate falling-off in numbers would be followed by a steady 
recuperation, and that eventually the School would find itself numer- 
ically stronger than ever. This has not come to pass, however. The im- 
mediate falling-off came as expected ; but the lapse of several years has 
not brought any important increase in the resort of students to the Med- 
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ical School, and the teaching staff of the School find that the institution’s 
unsurpassed equipment is not put to its full use, simply through lack of a 
sufficient number of students. It is this situation that has moved the 
Medical Faculty to consider seriously the matter of departing from the 
practice of requiring a college degree as a preliminary to the study of 
medicine. It is of course not proposed to abandon the baccalaureate re- 
quirement altogether, but at most to permit persons who do not hold an 
A.B. degree to enrol in the Medical School as special students and 
eventually to obtain their degree of M.D. if they obtain distinguished 
grades in the work of the School. Other departments of the University 
view this proposal with some misgivings ; still it is recognized that some 
means must be found whereby the resources of the Medical School may 
be more effectively utilized, and the chief need in this direction is an in- 
creased number of competent students in attendance. 
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The Dental School leaves its old home on North Grove St. at the close 
of the present year and next autumn will open in its new quarters on 
Longwood Ave. At the Annual Meeting of the Dental the Dental 
Alumni Association held on June 28 favorable announce- $°20l- 
ments were made concerning the raising of funds for the School, and the 
general opinion was expressed that the total sum which the friends of the 
Dental School undertook to raise a couple of years ago would shortly be in 
hand. At the Dental Alumni banquet an address on “ The Value of a 
College Education to a Business Man” was given by Charles S. Bird, 
‘77, of East Walpole, Mass. 


The Harvard Law School has had a prosperous year in its new and com- 
modious building, Langdell Hall. There have been no important changes 
either in the personnel or work of the School; but one in- 4 paw school 
teresting experiment has been tried during the year and will experiment. 
be continued for another year at least. It has long been felt that the 
system of “case-law instruction,” while broadly superior to any other 
form of legal teaching, is apt to lose some of its effectiveness when 
first-year students are put face to face with it in large classes imme- 
diately on entering the School. The Law School Faculty have therefore 
undertaken to divide the classes in the various first-year subjects (partic- 
ularly the large class in Criminal Law) into several sections, placing 
instructors in charge of these sections during a part of the term. It was 
hoped that in this way the new students would more readily take a hand 
in the class-room discussions and that these discussions would not be 
monopolized by a few of the more confident men, as was very often the 
case when the whole class was assembled together. The experience of 
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one year seems to show that the practice is a useful one from many 
points of view. 


The new Graduate School of Business Administration went through its 
— initial year with conspicuous success. From all other insti- 
School of tutions in this particular field the Harvard School distin- 
—— guishes itself in that it admits only graduates as regular 
students. The wisdom of this regulation was fully justified in the work 
of the School from the very outset, for although the number of students 
who enrolled was not large, they proved to be a select lot, and buckled 
down to labor with a zeal which augurs well for the standard that the 
School aspires to set. There is every reason to believe that the School 
of Business Administration will be able to maintain among its students 
that professional spirit which more than anything else has served to give 
the Law School its place of leadership. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, ’39, chaplain of the United States Senate, 
formerly preacher to the University, and for 20 years an Overseer of 
A season’s Harvard College, died on June 10. A Bostonian by birth 
necrology. and parentage, Dr. Hale was a prominent figure in the 
religious and intellectual life of his city for well over half a century, and 
since 1856 he had been pastor of the South Congregational Church, Boston. 
He was a preacher of earnestness and power, a writer of rare literary 
charm, a man of philanthropic and high public spirit. His passing takes 
from the College one of its oldest graduates and one of its most loyal 
sons. — John Noble, ’50, a member of the Board of Overseers, and for 
many years clerk of the Supreme Judicial Court of the Commonweath of 
Massachusetts, died at his home in Roxbury on June 10. He was a 
native of Dover, N. H., and a graduate both of Harvard College and 
the Harvard Law School. In a post where daily duties were always 
exacting, he acquired a reputation as a public servant of uncommon cap- 
ability, fidelity, and unfailing courtesy. — Clement Lawrence Smith, ’63, 
late Pope Professor of Latin, died July 1 after a prolonged illness, in 
the 66th year of his age. For many years preceding his retirement 
from the active service of the University, Professor Smith was Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. — Allen Danforth, 66, late Comptrol- 
ler of Harvard College, died on July 18. He was 63 years of age, and 
a large part of his life was spent in one of the most important of the 
University’s administrative posts. Mr. Danforth, through long service, 
acquired an unsurpassed grasp of the University’s financial affairs, and 
he was instrumental in bringing the Corporation’s accounts to a plane 
where they have commanded, on more than one occasion, the admiration 
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of the highest authorities in the field of public finance. Even after his 
retirement from the active duties of his office a few years ago, his counsel 
and assistance were frequently sought by the University when difficult 
questions arose. — Charles Burnham Porter, ’62, late Professor of Clin- 
ical Surgery, died on May 21. He was a graduate of the Harvard 
Medical School and had been connected with the institution from 1867 to 
1903, having held the chair of Clinical Surgery for more than a quarter 
of a century. 


A successful year in Harvard athletics means victory over Yale in at 
least two out of the three major sports. Undergraduates therefore rank 
1908-1909 as a successful year. The football triumph of ppe year in 
last November opened the year’s series auspiciously ; and a athletics. 
clean sweep of all the boat-races at New London in June closed the year in 
decisive fashion. Between these two welcome victories came something 
of a setback through the defeat of the Baseball Team in its series of three 
games with Yale. Both the Crew and the Baseball Team had their ups 
and downs during the period preceding the closing contests. The victory 
of Cornell at Ithaca was discouraging and somewhat unexpected ; but it 
was probably not without salutary influence upon the Harvard oarsmen 
in their preparation for the later and more important race with Yale. 
During the early spring an attempt was made to arrange a race between 
Harvard and the winner of the Oxford-Cambridge contest, but this was 
found to be impossible. In the course of a long schedule of games the 
Baseball Team started out with promising capability, then went to pieces 
in some minor games, but pulled itself together for two victories over 
Princeton and finally lost the third deciding contest with Yale in a ten- 
inning game. The Track Team proved somewhat stronger than usual this 
year, and won the intercollegiate meet easily, although in its dual contest 
with Yale it had previously lost by a narrow margin. 

Although in the. administration of athletic finances there has been 
marked improvement during the last half-dozen years there are still some 
matters which do not seem to have been satisfactorily adjusted. One of 
the things to which objection frequently arises is the practice of canvass- 
ing the student body for subscriptions in aid of the so-termed minor 
sports, which, although they serve to afford exercise and recreation to an 
even larger number of men than do the major sports, are not spectacular 
enough to pay their own way. There are many of these minor sports, la- 
crosse, hockey, tennis, golf, shooting, fencing, swimming, and so on, and 
each of them, through energetic aspirants to assistant-managerships, con- 
ducts its own canvass for donations. The dormitories are therefore rarely 
free from their assiduous attention. Now the major sports provide a 
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handsome surplus every year, and it has been suggested, when the Stadium 
debt has been liquidated, that part of this surplus might well be used to 
encourage the tastes of that numerous body of students who regard Sol- 
dier’s Field as a place where they can take an afternoon’s recreation and : 
bodily exercise rather than as an area intended to be shut up day after : 
day in order that a dozen men may secure secret practice for a money- 

making spectacle. The Crimson has expressed itself pointedly in this 

matter during the past year, and there is little doubt that a large section 

of the undergraduates would endorse its view. 





It is now just a decade since the erection of Phillips Brooks House 
gave the University a comfortable centre for its various religious and 
philanthropic organizations. During these ten years Brooks 
House has come to be a centre of interest for a large num- 
ber of undergraduates and it is now the headquarters from which effort 
is put forth along at least. a dozen different lines, The Harvard Christ- 
ian Association, the St. Paul’s Society, the Catholic Club, and other like 
organizations use the house for their regular meetings; classes for Bible 
study are regularly held in its rooms throughout the year; the textbook 
library established in Brooks House for the use of poorer students has 
proved distinctly serviceable ; and the work of the Social Service Com- 
mittee is entirely carried on from this centre. During the past year new 
fields of effort have been taken in hand and many men who otherwise 
would have missed opportunities for profitable social service were per- 
suaded to give a small part of their time to social and philanthropic work 

* - in Boston. The various activities which centre at Brooks House are car- 
ried on so quietly and unobtrusively that to a large part of the Univers- 
ity constituency they pass unobserved ; but their scope and importance 
give adequate testimony to the great wisdom of those who perpetuated 
the memory of Bishop Brooks in this most appropriate way. 


Brooks House. 


The Lampoon’s new building is now under way arrd will be ready for 
occupancy in the autumn of the present year. Its location upon the tri- 


Lampy’s angle of ground immediately fronting Claverly Hall, with 
new home. — streets on all three sides, enabled the architects to plan a 
building which promises to be a pleasing addition to this district. The 
structure will be in the style of the Dutch Renaissance, built of moulded i 
brick, with mullioned windows and a tiled roof. It will contain candi- f 


dates’ rooms, offices, banquet hall, and kitchens. A small part of the 
street floor and all of the basement will be let for shops. The Lampoon 
is the first humorous college publication to acquire a home of its own. 


With the end of the academic year the Codperative Society finished 
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its 26th year of business, its volume of sales for the year amounting to 
about $325,000, the largest in its history. The Society’s The 
balance-sheet has not yet been made up, but it is expected Oodperative 
that nearly $20,000 will be available for distribution in 5°: 
dividends next autumn. From humble beginnings the “ Coop ” has grown 
steadily until it is now one of the largest retail concerns in Cambridge, 
employing regularly about 80 persons in all its departments. Five years 
ago the Codperative purchased the Lyceum Building in Harvard Sq,., 
and although every available inch of this structure has been pressed into 
use, the business has now quite outgrown the capacity of the premises. 
A few months ago the Society therefore acquired the old Thurston stand 
on Massachusetts Ave. as an additional outlet for its work, and part of 
its rapidly-growing stationery business will be conducted from this point. 
Harvard’s Coéperative Store is the oldest among the various college co- 
operative establishments in the United States; it is also by far the larg- 
est. In fact its volume of business is nearly as large as that of all the 
others put together, and it has come to be recognized as one of the most 
distinctly successful examples of distributive cobperation to be found in 
any part of the country. This success is doubtless due in part to many 
things; but most of all, perhaps, to the stability and permanence of man- 
agement which has characterized the concern throughout the larger part 
of its existence. The Society has been fortunate in avoiding those fre- 
quent, and usually costly changes of policy which have almost everywhere 
proved the curse of coéperative organizations. Of this the ill-fortune of 
the Harvard Dining Association forms a very apt illustration. The fail- 
ure of this Association will not lead, it is to be hoped, to any abandon- 
ment of the codperative idea ; for the “Coop” has shown that large un- 
dertakings in the University circle can be successfully conducted on the 
codperative plan if the management is properly ballasted and does not 
swerve about in obedience to every passing gust which may emanate from 
its patrons. 


For the first time in several years the Faculty has passed a session 
without a single discussion on the subject of intercollegiate athletics. 
This unusual silence must not be taken to mean, however, 4 year ef 
that its members either as a whole or in the main are per- student 
fectly satisfied with existing conditions in this field of under- ious 
graduate activity. It means rather that the Faculty, having received 
certain definite assurances from the students under its charge, has de- 
cided to take these latter at their word. In the spring of 1908 some 1600 
undergraduates, it will be remembered, presented a petition to the Faculty 
admitting the existence of serious evils directly or indirectly connected 
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with athletic goings-on, and pledging themselves to undertake a reforma- 
tion if given the opportunity. This opportunity was willingly accorded ; 
a Student Council was organized, and this body has now placed a year of 
service behind it. It would be unfair at this stage to venture any opin- 
ion concerning the measure of success which has attended the work of 
the Student Council thus far. Some of the things that it has accomplished 
are visible to the naked eye. It issued a notice requesting that under- 
graduates should not accompany the Football Team to Annapolis last 
autumn, and its request was respected ; but it is not likely that a dozen 
students would have gone in any case. It was to some extent instrumen- 
tal in securing from the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports 
an order eliminating basketball from the list of intercollegiate games. 
Thus was the first step taken to reduce undergraduate interest in ath- 
letic contests by abolishing contests in which the undergraduates had 
shown no interest! But much, we are assured, has been accomplished by 
the Student Council in camera, and the foundations for an important 
and salutary influence later on have been firmly laid. If this be so it will 
have made the most profitable use of its initial year and the Faculty’s 
attitude of forbearance will have abundant justification. At any rate the 
Council enjoys the entire sympathy of the College authorities; if it can 
secure in the same degree the sympathy and support of the undergradu- 
ates it should find its tasks greatly simplified. 


Several timely gifts to the University have recently been announced. 
From an anonymous source has come $5000 to establish a fund the in- 
Some come of which is to be used for the support of a Summer 
useful gifts. Field Course in structural or stratigraphical geology, and 
particularly for the purpose of paying the salary or expenses of an in- 
structor. From the estate of the late Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, 2 ’88, the 
Library has received 83 volumes relating mainly to Germanic and Scan- 
dinavian legends and folk-lore, and from the library of the late Prof. 
G. A. Bartlett, 2 ’93, nearly 200 volumes relating to German literature 
have been given to the University. The Peabody Museum has been the 
recipient of two valuable and interesting gifts, one of them from Dr. 
Alexander Agassiz, 55, the other from Dr. John Bryant, ’03, of Cohas- 
set. The former consists of the collection which Dr. Agassiz gathered 
during his visit to Africa last winter, and includes implements, utensils, 
and trinkets obtained from tribes in British Uganda and the vicinity of 
Lake Victoria. The other collection was made in the North Labrador 
peninsula, and illustrates the daily life of the Eskimos of that region. 
Prof. J. H. Woods, ’87, who is now in Saigon, Cochin-China, has secured 
for the University gifts of several valuable Sanskrit manuscripts. The 
Department of Music has received from Mr. W. H. Knight, of Hope- 
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dale, $1040, the income of which is to be used each year to support 
a prize for a composition in instrumental music. The prize is to be called 
the “George Knight Prize” in memory of George Arthur Knight, late 
of the Class of 1907. From the estate of Mrs. Margaret E. Langdell the 
University has received a bequest of $25,000, the income of which is to 
be used to found two “ Langdell Scholarships” in the Harvard Law 
School. The Harvard Club of Washington, D. C., has promised to main- 
tain, during the next three years, a scholarship of $250, to be awarded to 
a student from that city. 


The Sumner Prize of $100 for the best essay on “a subject connected 
with universal peace and the methods whereby war may be permanently 
superseded ” was awarded for the year to David Haar, Sp., ne annual 
of New York, for an essay entitled “ Arbitration Conven- Prize awards. 
tions and Arbitral Clauses in International Treaties: Their Origin, De- 
velopment, and Future Significance.”—The Sargent Prize of $100 was 
awarded to Harford Willing Hare Powel, Jr., 09, of Newport, R. L., 
for the best metrical translation of Ode XXI of the Third Book of 
Horace. — The Sales Prize in Spanish Literature was awarded to Emilio 
Goggio, 09, of Somerville, for a translation into Spanish of a passage 
from “The Gatherings from Spain” of Richard Ford. — The Ricardo 
Prize Scholarship, with an income of $350, was awarded to Lauriz Vold, 
10, of Dunlap, S. D., for the best special examination in selected sub- 
jects within the field of Economics. — For the second consecutive year 
the award of the William H. Baldwin Prize has been made to a Har- 
vard undergraduate. This prize of $100 is awarded annually by the 
National Municipal League for the best thesis on an assigned topic in 
municipal government, and competition is open to undergraduate students 
in any college or university which offers distinct and independent instruc- 
tion in this field of political science. Among 15 competitors, representing 
7 different universities, the prize was awarded to Henry Warren Cleary, 
"11, with honorable mention of Francis S. Wyner,’11, to whom the 
judges awarded second place. — The Philip Washburn Prize of $75 was 
awarded to George Harold Edgell, 09, of Newport, R. I., for an essay 
on Leonardo da Vinci. — The Jeremy Belknap Prize of $50 was awarded 
to Samuel Hazzard Cross of the Freshman Class for a translation into 
French of a passage from Newman’s “ Essay on Poetry.” — The Dante 
Prize of $100 was won by Ralph Hayward Keniston, 2G., of Cambridge, 
the title of his essay being “The Dante Tradition in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries.” 


A notable achievement in University dramatics, the most notable in 
fact since the production of the Agamemnon three years ago, was the 
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presentation of Schiller’s Joan of Arc by Miss Maude Adams and her 
The Schiller C°™pany on the evening of June 22. The play was given 
play in the in the Stadium under the auspices of the Department of 
—_— German. The place proved admirably adapted to the pro- 
duction ; the weather was all that could be desired; the play itself was 
excellently performed ; and the performance was witnessed by the largest 
audience that has ever seen a single dramatic production in this country, 
over 15,000 persons being in attendance. The net proceeds were devoted 
to the fund which is being raised for a new Germanic Museum. 


On Commencement Day the customary balloting for Overseers took 
place and the following graduates were elected: To serve for six years: 
Election of Messrs. Howard Elliott, s ’81, of St. Paul, Minn., Dr. W. 
Overseers. L. Richardson, 64, of Boston, J. P. Morgan, Jr., 89, of 
New York, George Wigglesworth, ’74, of Milton, and F. J. Swayze, ’79, 
of Newark, N. J. To serve for two years: L. E. Sexton, ’84, of New 
York ; and to serve for one year, J. W. Farley, ’99, of Boston. 


At the Princeton Commencement on June 15, President Lowell and 
Charles Francis Adams, 56, were given the degree of Doctor of Laws. — 
Miscellaneous Jesse E. Waid, ’10, of Denver, Col., Charles L. Lanigan, 
and Personal. °’1(), of Lawrence, Mass., and Clarence C. Little, 10, of 
Brookline, were elected respectively captains of the Crew, the Baseball 
Nine, and the Track Team for next year. — The Harvard Club of Boston 
has established five scholarships of $200 each to be held by students who 
have come to Harvard College from any one of the public high schools in 
the district immediately surrounding Boston. — Prof. R. B. Dixon, ’97, is 
spending the present summer in the Fiji Islands, Australia, and New 
Zealand, with a view to collecting material for the Peabody Museum. — 
By a new rule of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences all students hereafter 
admitted to Harvard College as candidates for the degree of A.B. or 
S.B., when they cannot be forthwith assigned to any of the regular 
classes, are not to be rated as Special Students, but are to be placed in a 
group by themselves and called Unclassified Students. The broader use 
of the term Special Students, which up to the present time has included 
all students not enrolled in one of the four classes, has often given rise to 
erroneous ideas, particularly to the delusion that the number of “ special 
students ” in Harvard College represented the number of undergraduates 
who had been admitted without satisfying the admission requirements. — 
Dr. A. M. Tozzer, Instructor in Anthropology, has been given leave of 
absence for 1909-10, to carry on archeological investigations in Gua- 
temala. The courses which he has been giving will be in charge for 
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next year, of Dr. W. C. Farrabee, who has been absent in South Amer- 
ica during the past two years. —Gen. Horace Porter, former ambas- 
sador of the United States to France, gave the annual address in San- 
ders Theatre on Memorial Day. — E. C. Bacon, ’10, of Westbury, L. I., 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., ’10, of Garrison-on-Hudson, and Herbert Jacques, 
Jr., 11, of Chestnut Hill, will be the undergraduate members of the Ath- 
letic Committee for next year. — The workers on the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue have moved from Gore Hall to the upper story of University Hall 
in order that they may more easily codperate with the compilers of the 
Alumni Directory. — The Harvard Political Club, which a few years ago 
was one of the most vigorous clubs of its kind, but which has not been 
so active recently, has been reorganized. J. R. Gilman, ’09, of Winches- 
ter,is president, and Roger Sherman Hoar, 1L., of Concord, is secretary- 
treasurer. — The Managing Committee appointed by the Corporation to 
conduct the dining arrangements in Memorial Hall will continue its man- 
agement during at least the beginning of next year and probably until a 
complete reorganization of the Dining Association can be effected. This 
year the dining-hall was closed on June 5, instead of being open until 
Class Day as usual.— The Harvard Glee Club this year revived an old 
and pleasing custom by giving a number of informal Yard Concerts dur- 
ing the first three weeks of June. — President Lowell delivered the 
annual Phi Beta Kappa address at Columbia University on June 1. — 
The Harvard Cosmopolitan Club has completed its second year, and now 
seems to have acquired a permanent and useful place in the social life of 
the University. For next year enlarged quarters in Holyoke House have 
been secured, as the Club’s membership, which includes representatives 
of 19 different nationalities, has quite outgrown the old club-rooms. — 
Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, represented the University at the University of 
Geneva’s festivities in June.— Professors W. A. Neilson and R. B. Mer- 
riman gave instruction in the Summer School at the University of Cali- 
fornia. — C. D. Clifton, 712, has been elected leader of the Pierian So- 
dality for next year.— The Corporation recently voted that all fines 
collected from students for late registrations, for delinquency in paying 
term bills, ete., should be added to the College loan fund and placed at 
the disposition of the Dean for the use of needy students. — G. P. Gard- 
ner, Jr.,’10, of Boston, has been elected captain of the University Tennis 
Team for 1909-10.— The Corporation has appointed, on the income 
of the Thompson gift for instruction in municipal government as an- 
nounced in the last issue of the Graduates’ Magazine, Messrs. E. H. 
Goodwin, ’96, of New York, Graham Wallas, of London, Eng., and 
Edward Porritt, of New Haven, Conn., lecturers in Government for next 
year. W. B. Munro, p ’99. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday, June 30, 1909. 


Crercises in Sanders Theatre. 


This was the most memorable Com- 
mencement celebration of the present 
generation. President Eliot, after 40 
years’ service, retired on May 19, but 
was present as President of the Alumni 
Association. President A. Lawrence 
Lowell officiated in Sanders Theatre at 
the first public academic ceremony since 
he became president, and at the Memo- 
rial Hall exercises in the afternoon many 
graduates heard him for the first time. 
The attendance throughout the day was 
large; the spirit sympathetic. There 
were no foreigners of distinction to dis- 
tract attention from Harvard’s own 
worthies. To a degree at once unusual 
and delightful, the festival seemed to be 
a family affair. 

The weather was fair, the maximum 
temperature—53°—being somewhat op- 
pressive on account of humidity. At 
10.15 a. M. both Presidents were waiting 
at Massachusetts to receive Gov. Draper, 
who came promptly, accompanied by his 
staff and by the Lancers as escort. The 
procession was formed under the direc- 
tion of the Marshal, Prof. M. H. Morgan, 
’81, and marched to Sanders Theatre, 
where every seat in the auditorium was 
already occupied. 

After music and a brief prayer, Pre- 
sident Lowell called up the following 
speakers: Fletcher N. Robinson, of 
Southern Pines, N. C., the Latin oration; 
Hans von Kaltenborn, of Madison, Wis., 
“The College and the Press ”; Godfrey 
Dewey, of Lake Placid, N. Y., “Old 
English Spelling ”; Sidney F. Kimball, 
of Dorchester,“ Team Play in College 


Studies”; Palfrey Perkins, of Salem, 
Mass., “The Worship of the Under- 
standing Heart.” 

Then the President announced the 
degrees conferred in course, as follows 
(the corresponding figures for 1908 are 
given in another column): 

1909 1908 


Bachelors of Arts 402 389 
Bachelors of Science, 65 56 
Masters of Arts, 106-121 
Masters of Science, 2 18 
Doctors of Philosophy, 37 42. 
Masters of Civil Engineering, 2 
Masters of Electrical Engineering, 4 
Metallurgical Engineers, 3 
Masters of Architecture, 2 
Masters of Forestry, 3 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science, 5 7 
Doctors of Dental Medicine, 10 19 
Bachelors of Sacred Theology, 12 12 
Doctors of Medicine, 52 69 
Bachelors of Law, 175 162 
Total degrees in course, 880 895 
Degrees out of course, 48 49 
Honorary degrees, 8 8 
Degrees at midyear, 17 
1013-952 
President Lowell finally conferred 


eight honorary degrees. The greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed at the announce- 
ment of the Honorary M.D. — a unique 
distinction — and of the LL.D. for 
President Eliot. 

Honorary degrees were conferred by 
President Lowell in the following words: 

“Tn exercise of authority given me by 
the two governing boards I now create 

“‘ Honorary Masters of Arts: 

“WitrrepD THOMASON GRENFELL, 
true Christian physician; a hero in all 
eyes but his own; the sight of whose ship 
from afar brings hope and joy to suffer- 
ing men; 

“'Trromas FRANKLIN WATERS, learned 





























antiquarian; careful and thorough in- 
vestigator; master of the history of his 
region ; 

** Honorary Doctor of Science: 

“SaMUEL FRANKLIN Emmons, geolo- 
gist; eminent in science; forty years in 
the service of the nation, skilfully ex- 
ploring the mineral resources of the con- 
tinent; 

“* Doctors of Divinity: 

“Cuar_es Lorurop Noyes, pastor 
and preacher; who in these latter days 
has helped to bring nearer together those 
whom the blindness of man had put 
asunder; 

“Francis GREENWOOD PEABODY, 
preacher and teacher; under whose 
guiding hand the ministrations of relig- 
ion at Harvard have been opened to a 
broad Christian fellowship unknown 
before; 

“ Doctor of Letters: 

“EuGen KtuHNeMANN, scholar, 
osopher, critic; welcome teacher 
abroad, versed in the culture of a land of 
learning; 

** Honorary Doctor of Medicine: 

“It has not been our custom to con- 
fer the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
honoris causa; but an exception is fitting 


phil- 


from 


1 The Latin of the diplomas, by Prof. 
E. K. Rand, ’94, is as follows: 

GUILFREDUM THOMASON GRENFELL, 
physicum verum et Christianum, ab omni- 
bus hominibus praeter sese fortissimum 
habitum, cuius navis procul visa dolenti- 
bus spem gaudiumque adfert, ARTIUM 
MAGIsTRUM. 

THOMAM FRANKLIN WATERS, antiqua- 
rium doctum, investigatorem curiosum et 
diligentem, suae regionis annalium peri- 
tissimum, Artrum MAGIsTRUM. 
SAMUELEM FRANKLIN Emmons, geolo- 
gum, in scientia eminentem, annos iam 
XL rei publicae servientem, dum in hae 
orbis parte metallorum copias scienter ex- 
plorat, ScrENTIAE DocTrorEM. 

Carotum Lorurop Noyes, pastorem et 
praedicatorem, cuius auxilio homines sua 
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in the case of one who, in the opinion of 
professors of medicine, has accomplished 
more for the progress of medical educa- 
tion in this country than any other living 
man, 

“ Cuarvtes WILt1AM E tror. 

“ Not in its buildings alone, but also in 
the instruction and research within its 
walls, he found our Medical School 
brick, and left it marble; 

“ Doctors of Laws: 

“NaTHAN Matruews, lawyer, public 
administrator, genuine reformer; leader 
of a band of earnest men whose tireless 
zeal searched the causes of misgovern- 
ment until a remedy was found; 

“CHARLES WILLIAM E tor, teacher, 
administrator, orator, prophet; forty 
years the leader and the guide of Har- 
vard, and in the single-minded elevation 
of his character a model to her sons; the 
father of the present American university, 
the brother of all teachers, and the friend 
of every lover of his country; 

** And in the name of this Society of 
Scholars I declare that they are entitled 
to the rights and privileges pertaining 
to their several degrees, and that their 
names are to be forever borne on its 
roll of honorary members.” ! 


caecitate disiuncti his tandem temporibus 
coniunguntur, SACROSANCTAE 'THEOLO- 
GIAE DocToREM. 

FRANCIScCUM GREENWOOD PEABopy, 
praedicatorem praeceptoremque, qui re 
divina Harvardiana amplificata ad om- 
nium Christianorum consociationem antea 
ignotam ipse dux viam aperuit, SACRO- 
SANCTAE THEOLOGIAE DocToREM. 

EvGcentum KiHNEMANN. virum doc- 
tum, philosophum, criticum, praecepto- 
rem externum nobis gratissimum, erudi- 
tae nationis cultu instructum, LirrERa- 
Rum Docrorem. 

CaroLuMm GuILiELMUM ELIoT, qui neque 
aedificiis solum sed quae intra parietes 
sunt disciplina investigationeque scholam 
nostram medicam latericiam accepit, mar- 
moream reliquit, MEDICINAE DocTroREM. 
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Degrees out of Course. 


A.B. 


1863. F. B. Allen. 

1877. L. F. Brigham. 

1884. K. A. Bean, S. H. Blodgett, J. B. 
Frenkel, S. I. Hudgens, F. R. King, W. 
B. Nye, F. L. Payson, F. M. Wakefield. 

1901. C. R. Small, cum laude. 

1903. R. R. Brownson. 

1905. W. W. Manton. 

1906. R. C. Hatch; W. G. Reed, Jr., 
magna cum laude (honors in Geology). 

1907. A. C, Cronin, H. L. Sigourney. 

1908. James Allen, John Alley, E. G. 
Benedict, F. A. Butler, D. M. Cheney, 
cum laude (English), P. B. Francis, J. A. 
Grover, cum laude (Economics), S. W. 
Lewis, A. P. Loring, Jr., Charles Morgan, 
Aaron Prussian, J. D.C. Rodgers, C. N. 
St. John, R. C. Shiere, H. S. Tay, cum 
laude (German), H. M. Warren, Jr., F. 
J. Ziegler. 


S.B. 


1906. W. F. Samson. 
1908. R. A. Kazanjieff, O. E. Story, 
J. A. S. Woodrow. 


LL.B. 


1904. G. A. Lyon, Jr. 

1906. W. T. Mooney. 

1907. Frederic Viaux, L. H. Watres. 

1908. J. L. Burns, P. K. Funke, H. L. 
Gutterson, G. S. Hendel, H. A. Meyer, 
Robert Payson. 





NATHAN MATTHEWS, iuris consultum, 
administratorem publicum, verum civita- 
tis emendatorem, ducem gregis hominum 
acrium qui causis rei publicae male gestae 
studio assiduo quaesitis remedium denique 
reppererunt, LeEcum DocTrorEM. 

CaroLumM GuILieELMuM ELioT, prae- 
ceptorem, administratorem, oratorem, 
prophetam, annos XL ducem nostrum et 
principem, alti animi et sinceri exemplum 
filiis nostris praebentem, patrem harum 
universitatum Americanarum, fratrem 
omnium praceptorum, amicum omnium, 
quicumque patriam amant, Lecum Doc- 
TOREM. 





Memorial Hall Erercises, 


At 2.15 p. m. the assembly was sounded 
and immediately thereafter the proces- 
sion was formed by W. C. Baylies, ’84, 
the Chief Marshal, in front of Massachu- 
setts Hall, in the following order: 


Two Aides. 
The Band. 
The Chief Marshal. 
Aides. 

The President of the Alumni Association. 
The President of the University. 
The Fellows of the Corporation. 

His Excellency, the Governor of the Com- 

monwealth. 

His Honor, the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Governor’s Military Staff. 
The Sheriff of Middlesex. 

The Sheriff of Suffolk. 

The Honorable and Reverend the Board 

of Overseers. 

Recipients of Honorary Degrees, not Grad- 
uates, and other invited Guests. 
Alumni of the College in the Order of 
their Classes. 


The following graduates acted as 
Aides and Marshals: 


Aides: Gordon Abbott, Frank Hamlin, 
W. S. Bryant, J. H. McIntosh, J. T. 
Bullard, T. M. Osborne, F.C. Cobb, R. P. 
Perkins, T. J. Coolidge, Jr., H. D. Rob- 
bins, T. K. Cummins, L. E. Sexton, S. A. 
Eliot, R. F. Sturgis, W. A. Gardner. 

Marshals: F. A. Delano, R. W. Em- 
mons, 2d, J. E. Thayer, R. C. Grew, H. 
M. Williams, J. C. Fairchild, W. C. Boy- 
den, J. D. Greene, Stephen Chase, R. H. 
Hallowell, J. W. Bartol, R. H. Stevenson, 
Jr., Franklin Remington, Joseph Warren, 
C. A. Porter, E. H. Wells, W. H. Rand, 
Jr., L. P. Marvin, J. P. Morgan, Jr., J, H. 
Perkins, P. L. Saltonstall, J. W. Farley, 
P. D. Trafford, P. D. Haughton, R. F. 
Herrick, J. F. Perkins, J. P. Hutchinson, 
F. L. Higginson. Jr., F. R. Bangs, Wil- 
liam Phillips, Nicholas Longworth, J. W. 
Hallowell, R. L. Agassiz, James Law- 
rence, Jr., T. W. Lamont, C. S. Sargent, 
Jr.,G. R. Fearing, Jr., Barrett Wendell, 
Jr., C. K. Cummings, Grenville Clark, 
G.C. Lee, Jr.,S. H. Wolcott, E. K. Rand, 
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J. A. Burgess, E. P. Saltonstall, E. V. R. 
Thayer. 

On reaching Memorial Hall, the offi- 
cers of the Alumni Association, Fellows, 
and guests took their seats on the raised 
platform erected along the north wall, 
and provided with tables as in the days 
of the hypothetical dinner. The Alumni 
were seated on chairs placed as com- 
pactly as possible on the floor. 

When President Eliot, President of the 
Alumni Association, rose, he was greeted 
with great applause. He said: 

“The first thing the Alumni of Har- 
vard do on Commencement afternoon is 
to sing the Puritan paraphrase of the 
78th Psalm to the tune Saint Martins. 
I call on Mr. Locke, our choirmaster, 
to lead us.” 

Psalm 78 was then sung. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

Many meetings of Harvard graduates 
are held nowadays at many points in our 
great country; but this is the greatest of 
all the alumni meetings. Here young and 
old unite in declaring their gratitude to 
Harvard University, their confidence in 
it, their hopes for it. I lately attended a 
very characteristic meeting of Harvard 
men at Cincinnati, the meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. It was a very 
strong and influential meeting, but differ- 
ent from the one I now see before me. 
There were at that meeting neither old 
men nor young men; they were all, or al- 
most all, in the prime of life, and hard at 
work in the world in many positions of 
usefulness and honor. And this was to 
me one of the very striking features of the 
meeting, — the keen, eager loyalty of 
those mature men to the College where 
they were trained, and to the professional 
schools where they had been well pre- 
pared for their respective professions. 

What is the basis of this increasing loy- 
alty which American educated men feel 
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to the institutions where they were well 
trained? I think it is the increasing per- 
ception, as life goes on, of what they owe 
to the institution which in their youth 
gave them two new capacities, capacities 
which they did not before possess, the 
capacity to do hard, effective, concen- 
trated work, and so to render good serv- 
ice in all fields of human activity, and 
secondly, the capacity for greatly in- 
creased enjoyment of life or happiness in 
life. These two things unite to make the 
graduates of Harvard, and of all other 
American colleges, when in their prime, 
when in full activity and service, look 
back with increasing love and gratitude 
to the college of their youth. This is the 
real foundation of what we call college 
loyalty; a noble loyalty, — a loyalty to 
institutions, to persons sometimes, to 
ideals always. The growing sense of 
power, which the educated American 
traces back to the institution where he 
was trained, is the main source of this 
loyalty. 

Now, the Alumni have perhaps in late 
years felt no more strongly this happy 
loyalty; but they have recently come to 
enjoy many new modes of expressing it. 
They have found means of expressing in 
action the loyalty they feel to Harvard 
College. And when I speak of loyalty to 
this College I know I am speaking of 
loyalty to a multitude of institutions 
of education felt by their sons all over 
our country. 

You have learned of late how the as- 
sembled opinion of the Alumni may be 
brought to bear on college policies, on the 
proposed improvements of the College. 
You have learned how, largely through 
the Associated Harvard Clubs and 
through gatherings like this, to make the 
public opinion of the Alumni felt. It is 
felt in the elections to the Board of Over- 
seers; it is felt in the discussions which 
take place in the Harvard Clubs them- 
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selves, and in the Associated Harvard 
Clubs; it is feltin the careful preparation 
of the reports made on college topics to 
the Harvard Clubs and to the Association 
of the Alumni. It is felt also at a very 
critical and important point, — in your 
support, your liberal and generous sup- 
port, of the endowment policy on which 
Harvard University was originally cre- 
ated, and has lived ever since. It was 
felt, when the Alumni raised that great 
Teachers’ Endowment Fund by coéper- 
ative effort. It is felt every year by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege in the numerous contributions, some 
large, some small, all full of affection and 
trust, which are made by the Alumni for 
the improvement, the advancement, the 
enrichment, intellectual and spiritual, of 
Harvard College. 

And now you are called upon for a 
new form of expression of loyalty to 
Harvard College. A new administration 
has been inducted; a new President has 
taken the reins; and I know you all want 
unanimously to assure him of your com- 
plete confidence and your sure and firm 
support. (Great applause.) 

So far as I have been able to under- 
stand from the expressions of your opin- 
ion in various forms which have come to 
me during the last six months, you feel a 
reasonable contentment with the recent 
administration. (Laughter.) You feel 
that Harvard University has grown with 
the prodigious growth of the country 
since the Civil War. You feel that the 
prestige of the University at home and 
abroad has been increased. You feel that 
the opportunities offered young men here 
have been greatly increased. With the 
past you are reasonably content, but no 
one can for a moment imagine that your 
ambition is to pause there. A university 
must incessantly grow and improve. We 
look forward to the future, therefore; 
and already we see that the new admin- 





istration is going to tackle the most diffi- 
cult problem in Harvard University, — 
a problem old as the College. It is the 
problem of making the value of scholarly 
attainment in college recognized by you, 
by all men, by the public, educated and 
uneducated, and then making that recog- 
nition felt immediately in the after-life 
of the young men who go out from this 
place with the strong commendation of 
their teachers and of the institution. 

The fact is that the graduates of Har- 
vard themselves have not fully under- 
stood what was to be won here in Har- 
vard College; what of power was to be 
won here, what of training serviceable in 
all the work of the world was to be won 
here. The graduates of Harvard them- 
selves have sometimes preferred other 
distinctions for their sons than those of 
scholarship, and intellectual capacity 
and power. This is the difficulty which 
the new administration has already pro- 
mised to attack. I welcome the new ad- 
ministration to this task. It is a task of 
affecting public opinion; it is the task of 
affecting the habitual mode of thought of 
thousands of educated men concerning 
the real fruit of education itself. 

Now, who will be the most influential 
workers 1n that cause? You, — you who 
have already won places of power and 
influence out in the world. You who 
have already in your gift places, posi- 
tions, opportunities for the youth coming 
out from the College. You who can say 
in many a place of trust and honor, “ Let 
us employ that young man; he was a 
good scholar in Harvard College.” 

I know that there are many other 
things beside scholarship and intellectual 
attainment which are won in college, — 
good manners, a winning address, a vig- 
orous bearing, good comradeship, the ca- 
pacity to give pleasure to others socially. 
All these are good things; and we all have 
profited by what we learned here in all 
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those respects. But the prime thing to be 
attained in any institution of education is 
the power to work with all one’s might, 
and to do something effective with one’s 
mind. 

I call on you, therefore, the Alumni of 
Harvard, to give your utmost support to 
the new administration when it grapples 
with this great difficulty in the American 
colleges. It is a noble work which Presi- 
dent Lowell lays his hand to. I present 
him to you. President Lowell. (Great 
applause.) 

(Cheers were given for President 
Lowell, and “Fair Harvard” was sung.) 


PRESIDENT LOWELL. 


Mr. President, and Brethren of the 
Alumni: Mr. President, you have handed 
over to me, and it is a pleasure to receive 
from your hands, the sceptre which you 
have borne with unfaltering grasp for 
forty years. But you have laid on me, 
sir, the heaviest task which can be laid on 
any college president, I believe on any 
man in this country. That is, the task of 
making men realize the value of a college 
education. To do that it is necessary, in 
the first place, that the tests on which we 
base our marks and distinctions should 
measure men’s power, their natural 
power, and their acquired power; and it 
is necessary, which is far more difficult, 
to persuade men, both undergraduates, 
and the graduates from whom they take 
ultimately their opinions, that the tests 
we use do measure power. I accept that 
charge, and I will do my utmost to carry 
it out. (Applause.) For I believe that 
therein lies the key to the whole future of 
American higher education. I know that 
in that task I have behind me the whole 
body of instructors in the University. 
And I hope that I may have the whole 
body of the Alumni. (Applause.) 

But it is not on this point that you care 
to hear me speak this afternoon. One of 
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the first duties, and one of the greatest 
pleasures, of a president standing here is 
to acknowledge the generosity of the 
friends of the University during the past 
year. And I do that with the greatest 
gratitude. 

During the year we have received on 
capital account in round numbers 
$672,000 (applause) and for immedi- 
ate use about $248,000. All this is in ad- 
dition to the first payment under the will 
of the late Gordon McKay, which 
amounts to one million dollars. (Ap- 
plause.) It is also in addition to the 
amount we are shortly to receive from 
the Class of 1884. 

Many people last year were somewhat 
disturbed by the fact that the number of 
students entering Harvard College de- 
creased. While size is not our primary 
object, and I hope never will be, never- 
theless to those who have the care and re- 
sponsibility of the management of the 
College any falling-off in numbers is dis- 
quieting. It is therefore a satisfaction to 
announce that as far as one can judge 
from the applications we are receiving, 
the numbers entering next year will be 
larger than they were last year. How 
much larger it is impossible, of course, to 
say with accuracy; but they will be con- 
siderably larger. 

If greater numbers bring a benefit, 
they also bring cares; and one of those 
cares relates to the financial aid of the 
more needy students. Already the 
amount of money available in the hands 
of the College for the assistance of the 
Freshman has almost all been promised, 
because the number of deserving appli- 
cants this year has been larger than ever 
before. 

It may seem strange to those who are 
not familiar with the administration of 
Harvard to hear how far it is a poor 
man’s college. It is so to a very great ex- 
tent. There is a good deal of suffering, a 
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good deal of want, there are a good many 
men who are insufficiently clothed, and 
not a small number who are insuffi- 
ciently fed. The best of these men, the 
most deserving, are not those always 
who apply, but often those who come to 
light through the work of the Dean’s 
Office. And cases of this sort are con- 
stantly coming to light. We have cases 
of men, and not a few, who work so 
much that they are absolutely incapable 
of devoting time enough to their college 
studies to win a scholarship. 1 knew a 
man who accumulated in California 
money enough to come to Harvard, but 
had it stolen just before he started. He 
hoboed his way across the continent, 
walking and stealing rides, and finally 
got here; yet after he had been here a 
year he could not get a scholarship be- 
cause he had to work so hard to sup- 
port himself that he absolutely could 
not spare time enough for study toearn 
a scholarship. I ask you whether that 
ought to be possible in a college ina 
Christian land. There have been cases 
where students have worked on elevators 
and in other places from eight at night 
until six in the morning, and how can 
such men get the benefit of a college 
education? How, also, can a man who 
is underfed get the benefit of a college 
education? There was a case recently 
of a young man who got his luncheon 
for five cents by buying therefor a dozen 
rotten bananas and cutting out enough 
that was sound tostay the hunger of his 
stomach. 

Mr. Castle, the Assistant Dean, who 
has charge of the Freshmen and who has 
won their confidence and affection, tells 
me that if he had a goodly sum of money 
which he could lend at his discretion in 
small amounts where it was needed, he 
could relieve a great deal of suffering 
and give to many men a far greater op- 
portunity of getting the full profit out of 
their college life. 


Now let me pass to another point. 
Harvard College gives today far greater 
opportunities for education than she has 
ever given in the past. But mere oppor- 
tunity is not always enough. There isa 
wide difference between a body of men 
many of whom are remarkable for some 
one thing, so that collectively they repre- 
sent interests of every kind, and a body 
of men each one of whom is well devel- 
oped in all directions. Do we want the 
college today to turn out men one of 
whom is only an athlete, another only a 
club man, another only a linguist, an- 
other only a mathematician, and so 
forth? Is that our idea of a college? Or 
is our ideal that it shall turn out well- 
rounded men, developed so far as pos- 
sible in every direction? (Applause.) 

Moreover, we want not only men who 
are well developed individually in mind, 
in body, and in soul, but we want also 
men whose social instincts are developed. 
A zodlogical garden containing animals 
each of which was the very finest speci- 
men of its kind, but each in its separate 
cage, would not be a democracy, not 
even a community. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) Is it not our ideal that every col- 
lege man shall take his place, and his 
share of responsibility, in the duties of 
the college community to which he be- 
longs, and contribute his portion to the 
common life? Is it not in that way alone 
that we can turn out citizens who will 
play their part in the community at large, 
citizens of whom our country can never 
have enough? 

These things can be brought about 
only in one way, and that is by enlisting 
the earnest interest of the students them- 
selves. Undergraduates cannot be driven 
like colts, but they can be led like men; 
and it so happens that within the year 
there has been formed by the students 
themselves an organization which is very 
promising. It originated in an attempt 
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to solve certain athletic problems last 
year. In fact, its founders, admitting that 
athletics interfered with scholarship, sug- 
gested that they could do more to im- 
prove matters than the Faculty could. 
And I think they were right. 

You may ask me what they have done. 
One source of complaint has been the 
frequency with which large numbers of 
men have left Cambridge to look on at 
games. Now, looking on at games does 
not improve the muscles greatly ; I do not 
know that it improves anything but the 
lungs. (Laughter.) There was a foot- 
ball game last autumn at Annapolis, and 
the Students’ Council said that the un- 
dergraduates should not go to see that 
game. One man came into the Dean’s 
Office and said, “I should like permission 
to leave Cambridge and go to the Anna- 
polis game.” The Dean looked over his 
record and said, ‘‘ Your record is good, 
you may go.” “Now,” said he, “how 
am I going to make this right with the 
Students’ Council?” (Laughter.) That 
is not an unhealthy state of things. The 
Students’ Council has gone much further 
and earned a good right to its name. It 
has by no means confined its attention to 
athletics, but has already been consulted 
about other important matters, and it 
will be consulted about many more. 

You may say to me, Do you mean that 
you are trying to discover the desires of 
the undergraduates and then carry them 
out? Not at all. It is not their desires we 
seek to know, but their opinions. And 
mark you this, the desires of any body of 
men — whatever the body may be — are 
not of the first consequence; but the 
opinions of men, given under a sense of 
responsibility, are of the utmost value. 
(Applause.) And that, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, after conferring 
with the Students’ Council, is just what 
they are prepared to give. 

Perhaps you think that I am too en- 
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thusiastic. Perhaps President Eliot will 
think I am too enthusiastic in taking up 
this question of scholarship. Perhaps 
you think the Students’ Council is too en- 
thusiastic in its estimate of its own capac- 
ity. For all this I have no apology to 
offer. I will only make two suggestions. 
The first is that enthusiasm of such a 
kind is not a dangerous malady for col- 
lege men, provided it takes a contagious 
form (laughter and applause); and the 
other suggestion is that enthusiasm is the 
only fuel fit to feed the torch of youth. 
(Great applause.) 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


At these meetings of the Alumni of 
Harvard we never forget our debt to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It 
was the Colony of the Massachusetts 
Bay in which Harvard College was first 
established. It is the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts which for more than a 
hundred years has nourished Harvard 
College, protected and nurtured it. 
And the Commonwealth is still devoted 
to the great policy of fostering endowed 
institutions of charity, and education. 
This fostering of the Commonwealth is 
indispensable to Harvard University. 
Therefore the Alumni always rejoice to 
greet here the Governor of the Common- 
wealth. Governor Draper. (Applause.) 

(Cheers for Governor Draper.) 


GOV. EBEN 8S. DRAPER. 


Mr. President, Members of the Har- 
vard Alumni: When I received an invita- 
tion from the president of your associa- 
tion to come here today and say a few 
words he told me that my time was not 
limited, I might have five or ten minutes. 
(Laughter.) I wrote back to him and 
promised that while I might not be able 
to please him or you in any other respect, 
I was sure that I could do it on the lines 
he indicated. (Laughter.) 
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You have heard a report of Harvard 
College. Everything seems to be well 
with it. How about the Commonwealth? 
It seems to me that I can do no better 
than to say a few words about the affairs 
on Beacon Hill. 

We have a custom in Massachusetts of 
having every petition which is presented 
to the legislature, or a committee thereof, 
acted on definitely during the year in 
which the legislative session is held. I 
am told that in many other legislative 
bodies this practice does not obtain, but 
with us we have to act definitely on every 
petition that is presented. People say 
that our method is not as wise as that 
of other legislative bodies, where many 
matters are allowed to rest in committees 
in innocuous desuetude, but in Massa- 
chusetts we have to act definitely on each 
one of them. I want to call your atten- 
tion to the number of these petitions 
which have been brought before the leg- 
islature in recent years. 

In 1907 there were 1438 petitions, 700 
and odd of which were killed and 720 
were passed as laws or resolves. In 1908 
there were 150Q such petitions; 796 
passed, 850 odd killed. In 1909 there 
were 1600 petitions; 968 killed, 687 
made into law, — 100 less than either of 
the preceding years. And in that respect 
I submit we have done well. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

There are five measures which were 
passed by the Massachusetts legislature 
this year which to my mind should com- 
mend themselves to all the people. They 
are matters of great importance; many 
of them of general interest, some of them 
dealing with special affairs. 

I refer first to the Boston Charter Bill 
which was passed by the Massachusetts 
legislature. I believe that was a good 
work. I do not think it will make all the 
citizens of Boston good men, but I be- 
lieve it will give the good men of Boston 


a better chance to do good work. (Ap- 
plause.) 

There has been a very important bill 
passed having to do with the general af- 
fairs of education. The legislature passed 
a bill consolidating the old board of edu- 
cation with the industrial commission 
which has existed for some few years. I 
believe this will result in doing away 
with a great deal of unnecessary friction 
and furnishing an opportunity to all the 
children of the people of this Common- 
wealth for a better and a broader educa- 
tion. And I am sure that is a good thing 
for the people. (Applause.) 

Another very important measure 
which was passed by this legislature was 
the so-called River and Harbor Bill. 
This provides for an annual appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for the next three years, 
this money to be expended by the River 
and Harbor Commission after investiga- 
tion of the various projects which are 
called to their attention. This will not 
only save a Jarge amount of money to the 
Commonwealth, but it ought to shorten 
the sessions of the legislature. And as 
long as the members of our Massachu- 
setts legislature are men and human it 
will take away from their councils many 
things which affect badly every legis- 
lature, and will prevent what is pop- 
ularly termed “‘log-rolling” to a great 
extent. I believe it is one of the most 
important legislative reforms that has 
been passed in Massachusetts in years. 
(Applause.) 

Another bill of very general interest 
which has been passed is the automobile 
law (laughter), and on this particular 
law I speak as an expert. (Laughter.) I 
want to call your attention to the fact 
that it recognizes state instead of local 
control in the general conditions in 
which those machines shall be operated. 
It further recognizes the principle that 
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most to destroy our roads shall pay most 
for their repair, and that seems to me 
right and proper. (Applause.) It further 
recognizes the fact that reckless driving 
at any speed shall be considered an in- 
fraction of law. And it also does away, I 
am happy to say, with some of the per- 
nicious traps which are worked for re- 
venue only. (Applause.) 

There is one other very important 
matter which has been passed by the 
Massachusetts legislature, a so-called 
railroad holding bill. I recognize the 
fact that on this there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion; I simply express my 
own. I believe it is a good bill, which will 
be of great benefit eventually to all the 
people of New England. 

Gentlemen, in coming here today and 
speaking to you about these simple mat- 
ters I have recognized, as you see, your 
unfamiliarity with the work of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature. (Laughter.) But I 
want to say to you that I feel that the 
legislature of Massachusetts is made up 
of honest, good men, and that there are 
many men there of great ability. And 
while today everything is well with Har- 
vard, I say to you also that in my opinion 
everything is well with the Common- 
wealth, and the legislature of today is 
living up to the proud record established 
by our fathers. I thank you. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


Governor Draper has been telling us a 
short story of large public services, and 
he has justly commended.the legislature 
of this ancient Commonwealth. Now, 
Harvard University and all its graduates 
are not only interested in that form of 
public service, but in many others, and 
the next speaker is one who has rendered 
in a remote field very eminent services 
of quite another sort. 

‘ Just before I retired from the presi- 
dency of Harvard it was agreed in the 
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Medical Faculty and the Corporation 
that a full professorship of preventive 
medicine should be established in the 
University, and the detail of completing 
that negotiation was one of the first 
charges which fell to my successor. Pre- 
ventive medicine is a form of medicine 
which promises, in the first place, to be of 
the highest benefit to mankind all over 
the world; and it also promises to give a 
new life to the sacred profession of medi- 
cine, through a new sort of service to be 
rendered by practitioners of medicine 
and surgery. 

You will know what sort of service I 
have in mind when I present to you the 
next speaker, Dr. W. T. Grenfell (great 
applause), whose striking services to a 
detached and comparatively helpless 
community have enlisted the admiration 
of the English-speaking world. Dr. Gren- 
fell. (Cheers for Dr. Grenfell.) 


DR. W. T. GRENFELL. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen: I 
might wish that I had another task to 
perform than to speak here this after- 
noon, because the environment of the life 
that I live is not one that has tended to 
qualify one for after-dinner speaking. 

. . . Life to me has to be judged not 
by a knowledge of philosophy, nor as a 
logician would judge it. I am obliged 
and content to let my conclusions rest 
rather on the experience that one has 
from day to day. That is, really, on one’s 
faith. And that is after all possibly not 
so unlike that of the acutest men, we 
might say, the financiers in Wall St., who 
can only back their opinion and can only 
afterwards gauge the correctness of their 
view of values by the dividends that are 
returned to them. 

The view that I take of what is most 
valuable in life was given to me by an 
American, the first gift I ever had from 
this side of the water. It was given to me 
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in the slums of East London, where I was 
then doing medical work at the largest 
hospital in the world. And the view was 
a very simple one; it was just this, — 
which I consider the most valuable gift 
that any man can give to any other, — 
that there is a field for achievement for 
his talents however humble they may be, 
and that not only in the economy of 
things material but in God’s economy the 
humblest of us has a purpose in life and 
is able to accomplish it. 

Life has always seemed to me like a 
large arena in which we are called to 
play the game. And the best thing in it 
has always seemed to me to be the cap- 
acity for play and the playing; that is, 
work. I know that, for I had the honor 
once to carry our university colors on the 
athletic field, and I think that I was 
proud most, not of the praises that one 


won, or the plaudits that men gave you, . 


but of the fact that so humble a person 
could contribute however small a quota 
to the assistance of his alma mater. And 
I have regretted more than anything else 
as I have sat recently on the benches at 
the baseball field, and a short while ago 
seeing Harvard carry its colors to victory 
in the arena at New Haven, that I was 
obliged to be out of the arena myself and 
sitting on the benches. If there is one 
thing that I have to quarrel with in ath- 
letics on this side of the water, it is that 
the circumstances of them oblige so many 
others to sit on the benches as I was do- 
ing. (Applause.) 

The medical profession is naturally 
utilitarian, and I have been obliged al- 
ways to gauge as far as I can the value of 
each opportunity given to me. I am here 
for the first summer out of Labrador for 
nearly 20 years, and I confess that I 
would not be here this afternoon if it were 
not that I considered the utilitarian value 
of being associated even more closely 
through the honor this university has 


conferred upon me with men of Harvard. 
I have had from it many kindnesses and 
much help. In my shoes today as cap- 
tain of my boat, as surgeon in my place, 
yes, as leader, so far as any man can be, 
in the spiritual work that we are en- 
deavoring to do, giving to other men 
those visions which we have believed to 
be in our own case our most valuable 
possessions, is a Harvard man for whose 
volunteer services I have had to be most 
humbly and gratefully thankful. (Ap- 
plause.) I was proud today when the 
degrees were called to see the class grad- 
uating in medicine coming forward on to 
that stage, but I was ten times prouder 
to see the stick of the marshal in the 
hand of a Harvard man who has already 
given me two seasons’ gratuitous service 
on the Labrador coast. (Applause.) 
Among the men who have been the 
inspiration of my life I have numbered 
mostly those men who work. For many 
years my most intimate associate and 
friend was a man who was making his 
name in the medical profession at home 
and whose name is now known the world 
over; a man who when he took his house 
in Harley St. had a young wife and four 
pounds in his bank account, and 
could n’t meet the rent when it came due. 
That man had nothing behind him to 
make him great except his own indomi- 
table determination to work, and though 
I have always considered myself an early 
riser, only on one occasion was I his guest 
that I did not find him down before me. 
It was always said in Harley St. in Lon- 
don that the light in our hospital never 
went out; for while some were sitting 
into the early hours, my friend was al- 
ways up and his light burning at four in 
the morning. ‘‘ Men that are diligent in 
business shall stand before kings,” and 
that man today —as the King’s sur- 
geon, and the man who operated on him 
and saved his life -— can stand there or 
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anywhere else without shame, through 
the work that he has been able to do. 

I had the honor of lunching the other 
day with a friend in London whose name 
is also well known on this side of the wa- 
ter, and who seemed to give us the opin- 
ion that the saying, or the attributed dic- 
tum, of a great physician on this side was 
not altogether always correct. My friend 
had to leave almost immediately after- 
wards, as he had to go back to his office. 
He drove me down there, and I found a 
large number of men waiting, and left 
him there. He is the High Commissioner 
for the neighboring Dominion, and he is 
a young man of 87 years of age. (Laugh- 
ter.) Hard work has been his lot. And 
I shall only say this because his work has 
been mostly done for other men. I shall 
never forget a Christmas Day when I 
wanted eagerly to see him, and I was told 
that to see him I must go down to the 
Hudson Bay warehouse in Montreal. It 
was many years ago, about 15 years ago. 
On Christmas morning I went down to 
that huge, dull, old house in Montreal 
and knocked at the door. Even the jani- 
tor was away, for it was Christmas 
morning. The door was opened by the 
present Lord Strathcona, who, when I 
went in to see him work and asked him 
why he worked, “Well,” he said, “I 
work because men die who do not 
work!” And that’s correct. (Laughter.) 
But then I found what work he was do- 
ing; he was sorting letters, and opening 
them one by one. There were hundreds 
of them; they had been put by for Christ- 
mas Day, and they were appeals for help 
which he was giving that day to go care- 
fully and personally into. 

In this great audience I am sure that 
our intellectual views with regard to life’s 
values may be based on different consid- 
erations, and our view with regard to the 
methods of saving life must be naturally 
very different. But I am quite sure of 
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this, that in the eyes of any man who 
is n’t blind, and in the heart of every man 
that beats true, this also is true, that if 
work is the great blessing of life, then 
work for others is not only a blessing but 
the joy of life. 

I had the opportunity ence in my life 
of standing on the bank of a river, and as 
I was looking on the water something 
bobbed up in the middle and I heard 
some people shouting above, and looked 
and saw it was the head of somebody in 
the water. I had the infinite joy of jump- 
ing in — to the detriment of my clothing 
— and landing a boy who was almost in 
the last stage of exhaustion. I dragged 
him on that green bank and rolled him 
over, got the water out of him, and there 
surged up in my heart a joy which much 
shouting, and a joy which many dollars, 
could not give, — the joy of feeling that 
you are of some use. And I believe, gen- 
tlemen, that if we could see from far 
enough off, and get a due perception of 
the values of life, we should believe that 
he gave us the best gift as we go out into 
this world who could give us best the 
view that work for others is most worth 
while. To me the hero of heroes is he 
who not only in his conclusions but in his 
actions demonstrates that to the world. 
And to me no man that has ever trod the 
surface of this earth has so far demon- 
strated that as the carpenter who lived 
in Galilee and who was willing to give 
his life to sweeten so distant a corner of 
this earth of ours. 

When I was leaving England for the 
work that I had chosen I knew that it 
must banish me from those I loved, and 
I went to her whom I love best on this 
earth still — my mother — and I said to 
her, “Give me a parting message.”’ She 
might have given me some philosophical 
saying; she might have given me some 
theological epigram. She told me this, 
which I give to you, and the prayer of 
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those men who go out from this univers- 
ity to meet a world outside, which offers 
them a field for achievement which this 
university has been fitting them for can 
be no better than this one which was 
given to me; and that is, that in life 
whatever view we take in our intellects 
of the difference in the sonship of God, 
between the Christ and ourselves, that 
God above may put into the hearts of 
each one of us the desire to say, ‘Teach 
me in the path of life I shall walk in al- 
ways to do the thing that pleases not me 
but Thee.” (Great applause.) 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


Dr. Grenfell has illustrated before you 
all the truth that the medical profession 
is one of the most, if not the most, altru- 
istic profession now practised by edu- 
cated men. ‘The story he tells us is a 
grave one. He describes to us the high- 
est motives in the lives of educated men. 
They are motives which the sons of Har- 
vard have always appreciated at their 
full worth. 

His mention of Lord Strathcona re- 
minds me of a little contest I once had 
with that gentleman when he was al- 
ready an aged man — 75. (Laughter.) I 
was staying with him at his house in 
Montreal, and he was telling me about 
his very long service to his country as the 
governor of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and unfortunately he remarked that that 
company was the oldest corporation on 
the American continent. (Laughter.) 
Now, I happened to know the date of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s incorporation, 
and I told him, ‘“‘ By no means, Sir Don- 
ald. The Corporation of Harvard Uni- 
versity antedates that of the Hudson Bay 
Company by 34 years. (Laughter.) And, 
moreover, the charter of the Hudson Bay 
Company has been twice altered in im- 
portant respects, whereas the charter of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard 





College has never been altered, and is to- 
day in force in every line.” (Applause.) 
Sir Donald manifested a certain degree 
of disappointment. (Laughter.) But he 
laid down to me the same rule for the con- 
duct of life which Dr. Grenfell has just 
reported to you. He said, “I am not go- 
ing to resign any one of my offices: I hold 
a great many. The doctors in London 
tell me that men who resign die, and I 
don’t mean to die.” (Laughter.) He has 
not died. 

Now, we are going to turn to another 
altruistic profession, long supposed to be 
the most altruistic. This year has been 
the first year of the affiliation between 
Andover Seminary and Harvard Univer- 
sity. The Trustees of that Institution 
cherished the hope that after just one 
hundred years of life Andover Seminary 
might be established in Cambridge, and 
that hope was realized at the opening of 
the present academic year. Now the 
most efficient person on the Andover side 
of that negotiation was the Rev. Mr. 
Charles L. Noyes, to whom the Univers- 
ity gave today the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. Buton account of recent illness 
Dr. Noyes did not feel able to remain 
to this meeting; and I accordingly have 
asked another trustee of Andover Semi- 
nary to say a few words to you on the 
scope and meaning of that transaction, 
—the return of the Orthodox Congre- 
gational Seminary, planted at Andover 
as a deliberate secession from Harvard 
College, to the bosom of Harvard. 

I present to you the Rev. George A. 
Gordon. 

(Cheers were given for Dr. Gordon.) 


DR. GEORGE A. GORDON. 


Mr. President, and Brethren of the 
Alumni: President Eliot invited me 
knowing that I had something to do with 
bringing to pass this result. On an occa- 
sion like this I feel proud of the little that 
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I had to do with it, and on some other 
occasions I find a good many of my 
friends trying to make me feel ashamed 
of it. (Laughter.) However, there has 
been a pretty pleasant settlement of an 
old family quarrel. The only difficulty is 
that the community is less interested in 
both parties to the quarrel than we wish 
it were. (Laughter.) 
It may not have occurred to you, but 
it is true, that Harvard University is a 
religious institution in its foundation, in 
its intention, in its genius, in its career, 
in its ideals and in its hopes. For nearly 
three quarters of a century it was the sole 
source of an educated native ministry for 
New England. Then came our friend 
and enemy Yale (laughter), young and 
ineffective (laughter) for several decades. 
(Laughter.) And for 175 years of its life 
Harvard continued the main source of § 
the educated ministry of New England. 
Then came the family difficulty. The 
Corporation of that day in the exercise of 
its privileges conferred by the charter, to 
which President Eliot has referred, chose 
& most admirable man — Henry Ware 
— who was not liked as a theologian by 
part of the family, whereupon Andover 
Seminary was founded. President Low- 
ell referred to the separation as owing to 
human blindness. I am not altogether 
sure that the fight has not been overruled 
for the enrichment of the whole world. 
I am inclined to think that the schism 
which we all regret — now and then 
(laughter) — has been in a way an im- 
mense source of enrichment. That prin- 
ciple of competition, as one of the bril- 
liant speakers of today emphasized so 
soundly, put edge on to the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, and kept the professors 
from going to sleep as early as they other- 
wise would (laughter), and kept them 
working harder than they otherwise 
would. (Laughter.) That principle gave 
the Andover Seminary a succession of 
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notable men, and one man whom Uni- 
tarians assure me was one of the keenest- 
minded, best-trained, effective thinkers 
and teachers New England has ever had 
— Prof. Park. A great tradition of the 
School of the University and an equally 
great tradition in Andover Seminary 
have together in different ways enriched 
the whole country. 

Now, why do we come to Harvard? 
Because that old Herod is dead who 
sought the young child’s life. (Laughter 
and applause.) In fact, the old Unita- 
rians are dead, and the old Trinitarians 
are dead, and we are in a new world; that 
is the reason. (Applause.) Half the peo- 
ple here in this academic gathering could 
not for the life of them state the reason 
for the original trouble. Now, this is the 
finest sentiment in the world, because it 
shows that we have passed into a new era 
with other problems. The scientific 
scholar has arrived, and the scientific 
scholar has the same end in view and 
employs the same methods whether he is 
in the Harvard Divinity School or in An- 
dover Seminary. We are getting together 
by some unaccountable fraternal trend, 
and we are no longer afraid of each other. 
Twenty years of this kind of thing makes 
it easy. 

Our position in Andover is this: We 
want to come home. The University is 
the home of Andover. We want to come 
home, and the University said ‘‘Come!” 
with a great heart, with a vast welcome. 
And we said, “If there is anything in our 
creed that cannot live in the fullest light 
of the University, we want it to die.” 
Whereupon Unitarian laymen and the 
Board of Overseers said, ‘If there is any- 
thing in our creed that cannot live along- 
side of yours, we want that to die.” The 
outlook is a great theological school in 
our University; different types perhaps, 
the Trinitarian type and the Unitarian 
type, maintained in a broad catholic 
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spirit, furnishing the highest kind of 

_ teaching upon theological subjects, and 
making ministers learned and godly, of 
such homogeneousness of mind in variety 
of gift and outlook as finally to bring 
about union in our Congregational 
bodies. (Applause.) 

We are all proud of the influence of the 
Catholic Church in a state so largely 
Catholic; we welcome that religion. We 
recognize also the presence and potency 
among us of the Episcopal brand of re- 
ligion. We represent the Puritan, both 
Trinitarian and Unitarian; and it be- 
hooves us from motives of true brother- 
hood, honor, and self-interest, to get to- 
gether and stay together. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

I know the trustees of Andover would 
not forgive me if I did not express their 
respect and gratitude to the governing 
boards of the University for the ample 
and generous way in which our institu- 
tion has been welcomed home to the 
heart of Harvard. And I do not overstep 
the mark when I say the governing board 
of Andover will do its best to keep that 
institution true to its promises, an effi- 
cient co-worker in the production of the 
greatest theological school on this con- 
tinent. (Great applause.) 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

Those of you who know how few 
American universities maintain any de- 
partment of theology at all will realize 
the importance for Harvard of the nego- 
tiation which Dr. Gordon has so well de- 
scribed in its scope and purpose. Among 
the American universities Harvard may 
be said to be exceptional in maintaining 
a well-endowed, scholarly, scientific de- 
partment of theology. 

It has happened during the last ten 
years that Harvard University has ac- 
quired a new prestige, a prestige which 
extends beyond the limits of Massachu- 
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setts, or of our own country, — which 
reaches eastward to Europe and west- 
ward to Asia. One of the first manifesta- 
tions of this change in the position of the 
University was the resort hither of well- 
selected young Japanese scholars; but 
now they have been succeeded by the 
Chinese, and in larger numbers than 
ever came from Japan. And now every 
nation in the world which has attained 
to any large measure of civilization is 
represented in the student body here; 
and I am in the habit of saying that I 
find the Cosmopolitan Club the most in- 
teresting club in Harvard University. 

Among the effects of these new condi- 
tions, and among the causes of the multi- 
plication here of students from other na- 
tions, has been the exchange between 
professors from Prussia and professors 
from Harvard; our professors going to 
Berlin, — the fifth is now setting out 
upon his travels, — and their professors 
of high merit coming hither. Till this 
year that exchange has covered only half 
the cojlege year. This year, by way of 
exception, it has covered the whole year 
of Harvard, and we have been delighted 
with the service to our students and to 
our public of Professor Kiihnemann, on 
whom the University this morning con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters. He has brought hither a real gift 
for teaching, and put it in play with our 
undergraduates, our graduates, and our 
public. He is a man of real eloquence; 
he is capable of expressing forcibly and 
delightfully the sentiments and emotions 
of literature, culture, and patriotism. 
He has been of great service to us during 
the year as an illustration of German cul- 
ture. 

We have been delighted on our part to 
be able to send to Berlin year after year 
some of our very best teachers and schol- 
ars, and we have never sent better than 
we are going to send next year — Prof, 
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George F. Moore; and they have never 
sent better than they are to send us next 
year, their leading professor of ancient 
history. 

Before Professor Kiihnemann leaves 
us, as he will tomorrow, I wanted you 
to have the opportunity of listening to 
him for a few moments, that you may 
realize the new kind of obligation we are 
incurring to the universities of Germany. 
For many years we have been indebted 
to them in innumerable ways, but he il- 
lustrates still another service which the 
German universities are rendering to 
Harvard. Professor Kiihnemann. 

(Cheers were given for Prof. Kiihne- 
mann, and the band played ‘‘ Die Wacht 
am Rhein.”’) 


PROFESSOR EUGEN KUHNEMANN 
spoke at great length. In the course of his 
remarks he eulogized Dr. Althoff, the 
late Prussian Minister of Education, who 
arranged with President Eliot the first 
exchange of professors between Harvard 
and Germany. 

“* |. . He was not only a poet and not 
only this restless worker, not only this 
man of perpetual service, but he was 
also a man of the most extraordinary 
new conceptions. And among these new 
conceptions perhaps none is more inter- 
esting and perhaps none was so dear to 
his heart as this interchange of ideas 
with America, which really in his last 
years was the favorite idea of his life. 
Now, perhaps, after he is dead, it is al- 
lowable to tell here a little story which 
was secret till now. He was not always 
interested in this interchange of profess- 
ors, but he heard by chance, or by a sort 
of chance, that they had given in Chicago 
representations of German plays for the 
Germans of Chicago, and that those Ger- 
man classic plays had made the deepest 
impression upon the German-Americans. 
Then he thought, We have here a new 
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duty for us Germans; should n’t we care 
for this new development ? 

“* Tt was, as you see, an entirely ideal- 
istic motive in him; he thought, Wher- 
ever in the world there is a mere spark of 
German culture, I have to do what I can 


for it. That is why he sent me here for the 


first time to America, to travel in Ameri- 
can cities and see if there was any possi- 
bility to speak about our great German 
literature. He said to me when [I started, 
‘I say but one word, Professor, and you 
are responsible for that, that you care for 
it and that you bear that in mind: Never 
offer yourself; let people woo you like a 
virgin, but don’t offer yourself like sour 
beer.’ (Laughter.) And I think I made 
it true, and I did n’t offer myself. And 
yet there was much possibility and op- 
portunity for work in this sense, because 
it is one of the great features of American 
life that there are always new intellectual 
forces, and every force which comes is 
received by the whole American world as 
a welcome guest to whom they give as 
much opportunity as possible. 

“Now he himself has gone, and his 
powerful figure is no longer behind the 
interchange of professors in Germany. 
It is the fate of great administrations that 
their name perhaps remains, but that 
surely the personality itself remains not 
in the memory of mankind after their 
death. But perhaps they have something 
which is much more beautiful, and that 
is this, — the ideal which comes out of 
their work. This ideal remains and lives, 
and perhaps in greater force and in 
greater power than they have thought 
themselves. And let us hope, gentlemen, 
that the ideal of this intellectual inter- 
change between America and Germany 
may become stronger and freshegand 
deeper from year to year. Thisadea 
seems to be that we long to bring the most 
vivid impression of German culture here 


into this building of American culture, 
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and on the other side that we long to 
give to Germans in Germany and to 
Americans the true and real conception 
of that for which America and Germany 
stand from the point of view of culture. 
Never, I think, anything has been done 
for promoting ideas so good and fitting as 
this idea of the interchange. Here is the 
real unity of life between the two peo- 


WR... 3” 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


It is characteristic of the graduates of 
Harvard that they render public service 
in a very great variety of ways. I think 
that you find an illustration of that fact 
in the addresses which have already been 
made to you, but I hope to illustrate in 
the two speeches that remain still other 
varieties of great public service. 

We have not hv ard this afternoon from 
the profession of the law. Now, a mem- 
ber of that profession has within the last 
18 months rendered a great public serv- 
ice to Boston and Massachusetts. He is 
a lawyer who abandoned his law work 
for this long period in order that he 
might render gratuitously this service to 
the city and the state. He has been chair- 
man of the Finance Commission for the 
city of Boston, and out of the work of that 
commission has come, as the Governor 
has already told us, a very promising en- 
actment which may go far toward the re- 
demption of Boston and Massachusetts 
from bad forms of municipal governors. 
I present to you with singular pleasure 
and pride the Hon. Nathan Matthews, 
chairman of the late Finance Commis- 
sion of Boston. (Applause.) 

(Mr. Matthews was received with 
cheers.) 


NATHAN MATTHEWS. 

Mr. President, and Fellow Alumni: I 
need not say that I appreciate from my 
heart the great honor which has been 
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conferred on me by the University to- 
day. It is indeed an honor which no 
power of imagination on my part could 
possibly have led me to foresee, that 
some day I should stand on a platform 
with Charles W. Eliot and receive with 
him the same degree from our common 
Alma Mater. (Laughter and applause.) 

In acknowledging my appreciation of 
this great compliment I take pleasure in 
reflecting that the public work to which 
reference has been made was done in and 
for the immediate neighborhood of this 
University, with the assistance of its chief 
scholars, and under the inspiration of its 
historic motto, “The Truth.” The truth 
in politics seems to me to be as fit a sub- 
ject and as proper a function for the 
modern university as the search for truth 
in any other department of human 
thought. (Applause.) And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no department where it is 
more needed. Of course, most men in 
public life do not feel the necessity for 
that careful study of actual facts, condi- 
tions, methods and causes which I call 
“Truth,” because they are not necessary 
to immediate success. We live in an age 
when to a greater extent than ever before 
it is possible to influence public opinion 
by the mere force of words, and it is al- 
ways easier to talk than it is to work. 
But if we are looking for permanent 
results, if we are working for objects of 
indefinite duration, then I think the ne- 
cessity for actual careful knowledge is 
greater in the field of politics today than 
it ever was before. Nosce rem publicam 
is as important at least now as it was in 
the days of Cicero, but I appreciate that 
it is much more difficult. The complica- 
tion of modern life is so great as to render 
it almost a physical impossibility for any 
man in any single line, devoting himself 
honestly and conscientiously to the pur- 
suit of what he conceives to be a public 
duty, to ascertain the facts. And it is par- 
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ticularly so, I think, in the field of muni- 
cipal politics, for there it is easier far to 
sit in your study and invent new schemes 
for spending other people’s money than 
it is to work — to go out and find out for 
yourself how the money is spent, why it 
is spent, why it cannot be saved or spent 
more wisely. It is a very difficult task, in- 
volving too much time for any single man 
to attempt. And therefore it is, Mr. 
President, that I think the universities 
have an opportunity to furnish to the 
inquiring political man those facts of 
which he stands, or ought to stand, in 
need. The data are voluminous to an 
overwhelming degree, they are mostly 
documentary in character, but they are 
unedited, they are unarranged, they are 
unverified, and they are largely false. 
(Laughter.) What is needed, not only 
before we can solve the political pro- 
blems that confront our community to- 
day, but before we can understand them 
or state them clearly, is the collation of 
these data, the analysis of them, the veri- 
fication of them, and lastly the publica- 
tion of them. 

Now, where, I ask you, can that work 
be done better, where can it be done so 
effectively, as with the endowment of a 
modern American university? Iam glad 
that it has been done; this work has been 
taken up and it has been going on at 
Princeton, at Columbia, at Yale, and in 
other places, for some years. And it has 
been going on, as the members of that 
commission which has been referred to 
had occasion to discover, at Harvard 
College. 

This commission merits, I think, this 
attention at the least: I think it was the 
first public political body appointed by 
a state legislature to perform a political 
work, which solicited, which received, 
and which profited by, the codperation 
of an institution of learning — and that 
institution was Harvard College. (Ap- 
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plause.) I take pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing our indebtedness to the methods, to 
the teachings, and particularly to the 
teachers of Harvard University. The 
first man we called upon to assist us in 
our work was the retiring president of 
Harvard College. (Applause.) And we 
called him to our assistancemot so much 
because we knew that he could illumine 
with the light of his intellect every 
subject that he touched, as because 
we knew that he was a depositary of 
the facts which we were endeavoring 
to ascertain. The next man we called 
upon was the gentleman who, although 
we didn’t know it at the time, was 
destined to be Mr. Eliot’s successor. 
(Applause.) 

So I think, speaking for this work to 
which such complimentary allusions 
have been made, that this at least can be 
said of it with truth: that it was the first 
public work of the time which solicited 
and which received the coiperation of a 
great university. 

The new charter for the city of Boston, 
as it is called, may not be a perfect in- 
strument,—no one, much less _ its 
authors, cherishes that illusion, — but it 
is the first instrument of this kind, the 
first reform municipal charter to be 
passed by any legislature in the United 
States; I think it is the first which is, or 
“was, an honest, earnest, radical and abso- 
lutely uncompromising attempt to frame 
a system of municipal law suited to the 
conditions of American democracy as we 
see them in our great cities. 

There have been other commissions, 
many of them composed of men far 
abler than those which sat on this, but 
the result has been that the reports of 
those commissions when submitted to 
their respective state legislatures have 
either not been enacted at all or have had 
inserted in them so many compromises 
that the instruments became of no value 
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as instruments of reform when once put 
upon the statute-books. 

Now, this instrument is at least not of 
that character, and if it is not a success it 
will not be because it is not thorough. 
Those of us who were primarily respon- 
sible for the preparation of this law will 
ever look back upon our work with plea- 
sure at the part taken in it by the teach- 
ers of Harvard College, and we shall in 
particular reflect with satisfaction that 
the immortal principle to which this Uni- 
versity has been dedicated since it first 
commenced — the truth, the search for 
truth —was the guiding rule of this 
work, its guiding thought, its practical 
aim and its moral inspiration. (Ap- 
plause.) 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

We turn now to a member of another 
nation and another government, who 
took the ordinary degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy today, although it is some 
years since he took his first degree in 
arts, and many important services have 
been rendered by him in the interval. In- 
deed he has come hither from Canada 
after having been elected a member of 
the House of Commons there, after hav- 
ing presented important government re- 
ports on difficult subjects, after having 
been deputy minister of labor for some 


years, and has presented to our Faculty ” 


one of these important reports rendered 
in the discharge of his duty to the Gov- 
ernment of the Dominion of Canada as 
his thesis for our degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, and he passed only recently 
the oral examination required for that 
degree. 

Dr. Mackenzie-King is descended 
from the great rebel Mackenzie of 1837. 
He seems to illustrate in his family line 
the fact that rebels often turn out to have 
been of remarkably intelligent and vigor- 
ous stock. (Laughter.) We were satis- 


fied of that in Massachusetts a hundred 
years ago. 

Now, Dr. Mackenzie-King is very in- 
teresting to me; because I have given 
some attention to the subject of the in- 
dustrial strifes which threaten all the 
civilized nations of the world, and know 
that Dr. Mackenzie-King has been very 
serviceable to the Dominion of Canada 
in contributing largely to the adoption of 
the wisest law on industrial strife which 
is known to the world, — the Canadian 
law called ‘‘'The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act.” Not only did he con- 
tribute largely to the invention and adop- 
tion of this law, but for now more than 
two years since the law has been in force 
he has contributed largely to its success- 
ful administration. And the success won 
through it, so far as I can judge, is the 
greatest success ever achieved in regard 
to the prevention and settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes. 

Since Dr. Mackenzie-King decided to 
come here and get our degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy this year, he has had two 
interesting experiences, illustrating the 
value of the training he received here and 
as a traveling fellow of Harvard Univers- 
ity abroad, and of the training which his 
political experience in the Dominion of 
Canada has given him. In the first place 
he has been made the Minister of Labor 
for Canada. (Applause.) In the next 
place, when in accordance with their cus- 
tom he was obliged to solicit a reélection 
to the House of Commons, he was just 
now elected without contest by acclama- 
tion. (Applause.) 

Dr. Mackenzie-King, Minister of La- 
bor for the Dominion of Canada. 

(Cheers were given for Dr. Mackenzie- 
King, and the band played the British 
National Anthem.) 


HON. W. L. MACKENZIE-KING. 
Mr. President, Fellow Alumni: I 
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thank you, Mr. President, for the honor 
which you have conferred in including 
my name among the list of distinguished 
gentlemen who have had the privilege of 
addressing the Alumni upon this memo- 
rable occasion. And you have been kind 
enough to allude, sir, to the position in 
the affairs of the Dominion of Canada 
which I have been called upon to as- 
sume. I thank you for this if it is only 
that it gives me an opportunity to ac- 
knowledge better in part the great debt 
which I feel that I owe to Harvard Uni- 
versity, and particularly to the depart- 
ment in economics, for the opportunities 
of study and research, for the guidance 
and training, for the advancement and 
inspiration received. No one can know 
more fully than I do the great extent of 
that obligation. But I thank you the 
more in that perhaps I may not be 
deemed presumptious should I venture 
to bring, as I do bring, on this occasion 
congratulations to the University upon 
what has been recorded in its history to- 
day. I congratulate you, Dr. Eliot, on 
the honors which have been conferred, 
honors which being a recognition of forty 
years of distinguished and faithful serv- 
ice to this University are I think the 
greatest honors which the University has 
ever been privileged to confer. (Ap- 
plause.) And I congratulate you, Mr. 
Lowell, upon succeeding Mr. Eliot in 
the presidency of this University, and in 
obtaining in that succession an oppor- 
tunity of public service hard to duplicate 
in any land. 

It is natural that the people of Canada 
should have an interest in the welfare, 
and glory in the progress of this, the old- 
est institution of learning on the Ameri- 
can continent. Many of the men who are 
foremost in the learned professions in 
Canada are graduates of this university. 
Some of the most distinguished members 
of your faculty are Canadians. I do not 
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know whether many of your public men 
have received much or any of their train- 
ing in Canada; I do know that the much 
honored president of this republic has 
had for some years past a residence in 
the Dominion. I am pleased to tell you 
that four members of the Dominion 
House of Commons, — two of whom are 
present here, — three members of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, together with 
many well-known members of the learned 
professions, are Canadian men who have 
received part of their training, and have 
received degrees, from Harvard Univers- 
ity. (Applause.) 

If anythirg further were necessary to 
explain the interest which Canadians as 
British subjects should have in this Uni. 
versity it might be found perhaps in the 
fact that honorable and eminent as has 
been the history of this University as one 
of the first, if not the first, of American 
universities of learning on this continent, 
its history as a British institution of 
learning is longer still. (Laughter.) 
Notwithstanding that you have this year 
added one more to the list of men who 
have been American presidents of this 
University, the list of men who as presi- 
dents of Harvard University have been 
British subjects is I believe larger still. 
(Laughter.) 

Surely for these and for many other 
reasons there is a special responsibility 
resting upon those of us who are Harvard 
University men to do our part in guiding 
in a very special way the relations be- 
tween the Dominion of Canada and the 
United States, and it is on this that with 
your permission I should like to say a 
few words. 

Five years from now we shall be cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary of the 
Treaty of Ghent, that treaty which con- 
cluded the war of 1812 and 1814. Since 
that time not a single sword has been 
drawn, not a single shot has been fired 
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across the 3000 and more miles of terri- 
tory which separates the British posses- 
sions on the North American continent 
from the United States. 

Dr. Eliot in an address before the 
Canadian Club of Ottawa alluded to a 
circumstance which I think more than 
anything else accounts for that fact. Dr. 
Eliot described it as a self-denying or- 
dinance; Mr. Root has alluded to it as 
a convention; President Madison in his 
proclamation called it an arrangement. 
Perhaps the word agreement would in- 
clude all three; an agreement between 
the Government of Great Britain and the 
Government of the United States restrict- 
ing armaments on the Great Lakes. 
That agreement has had as its means of 
enforcement only the honor of the people 
of these two nations. It has remained 
there a means of keeping down possible 
armaments between our two countries; it 
has had nothing but the binding force of 
which I have spoken. It has not been 
dignified even with the name of a treaty, 
but it has had the effect of keeping peace 
on this continent for nearly the whole of 
a century. (Applause.) 

Dr. Eliot speaking on the same occa- 
sion said that he thought universities 
expressed national love, the common 
national love, the common national as- 
pirations of the countries, perhaps better 
than any other institutions. Is there not 
in the facts which I have mentioned an 
opportunity greater than has been given 
to any nations in the whole of this world’s 
history? Is there not resting upon us as 
Harvard University men, as university 
men charged with protecting the na- 
tional life and the national aspiration, a 
special duty to see that our countries rise 
to a fulfilment of that great opportunity ? 
Happily we have already found a way. 
Although the press has had much to say 
upon the subject it is not generally recog- 
nized that even this past year there have 
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been no less than five treaties negotiated, 
signed, and ratified, between the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and the Govern- 
ment of the United States in respect to 


possible differences between the United 
States and Canada on matters along the 
boundary. One more remains to be rati- 
fied; then I think, gentlemen, we will 
have settled all the existing differences 
that there may be between the two 
countries. 

While other nations have been talking 
of war we have been pursuing a more 
excellent way. The answer of the New 
World to the war talk of the Old is that 
new diplomacy which finds in commis- 
sioners, which finds in references to 
Hague tribunals, a peaceful and more 
excellent way of settling possible differ- 
ences. (Applause.) 

As we approach this completion of the 
100 years, as we look forward to four 
more years to round out that century of 
international peace upon this continent, 
will we not do something to help to com- 
memorate that event in a way which will 
be worthy of its historic significance and 
its eternal greatness? Should we not 
begin to prepare already in time of peace 
for peace, as men prepare for war, and 
make that time not only an occasion of 
great rejoicing upon this continent, but 
also an event which will strike the imag- 
ination of other nations as well? 

If I may be permitted to make one sug- 
gestion it would be this, that while other 
rations are talking of war we begin, as 
I have said already, to prepare for the 
celebration of this triumph of peace. Let 
us choose as the place of celebration that 
historic ground, the battlefields of the 
War of 1812, in the vicinity of the Nia- 
gara River. Let us on some near ap- 
proach to this scene of marvelous beauty 
erect an international monument, sub- 
lime in its symbolism of brotherhood and 
love, and proclaim to the world that 
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“Peace hath her victories no less than 
war.” (Applause.) In a work of this 
kind all classes I feel will join, all true 
lovers of liberty and freedom will gladly 
share, the working men and working wo- 
men of this continent will gladly share, 
the little children of these two countries 
will gladly share. And over it all the pre- 
siding genius of the University, which 
has to do with the protection of our com- 
mon national hopes and common na- 
tional aspirations, charged as it is with 
bearing the torch of learning, and seek- 
ing as it does to bring enlightenment to 
mankind, may well and fittingly pre- 
side. (Applause.) 





PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

Brethren, this annual celebration is 
now ended. It has meant for us a revival 
of our devotion to truth, to social service, 
to Harvard University and to our coun- 
try. (Applause.) 


The proceedings were brought to a 
close by the singing of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 


Election of Overseers, 


The Official Ballot of candidates 
voted for on Commencement Day, with 
the votes cast then and at the previous 


ballot, follows: 
Postal Com. 
Vote. Vote. 


1. *William L. Richardson, '64, 2008 821 
2. George E. Bird, ’69, 1284 524 
3. James F. Jackson, '73, 952 576 
4. *George Wigglesworth, '74, 1499 797 
5. *Francis J. Swayze, ’79, 1821 783 
6. Charles G. Washburn, ’80, 1138 454 
7. *Howard Elliott, s ’81, 2441 915 
8. Joseph Lee, ’83, 1304 536 
9. *Lawrence E. Sexton, ’84, 1089 768 
10. Oliver Ames, ’86, 983 490 
11. Ezra R. Thayer, ’88, 1254 551 
12. *J. P. Morgan, Jr., ’89, 2009 817 
13. Russell G. Fessenden, ’90, 855 395 
14. *John W. Farley, 99, 1269 619 


The following, suggested for nomina- 
tion on the Postal Ballot, failed to be 
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“placed”: L. S. Tuckerman, ’68; H. A. 
Lamb, ’71; W. Farnsworth, ’77; R. S. 
Gorham, °85; H. W. Keyes, ’87; E. 
Wadsworth, ’98. 

The five Overseers elected for the full 
term are, in the order of their votes, 
Messrs. Elliott, Richardson, Morgan, 
Wigglesworth, and Swayze. For two 
years, Sexton; for one year, Farley. 

Last year, Dr. J. C. Warren received 
the highest vote — 1713 — on the Postal 
Ballot, and Gov. J. D. Long (nominated 
by certificate) stood first at Commence- 
ment with 769 votes. 


Sleetings. 
DENTAL ALUMNI. 

The Harvard Dental Alumni Associa- 
tion observed its 13th consecutive 
“Alumni Day” on June 28, 1909. The 
usual exhibition of the year’s work of the 
three classes was given. Specimens, 
models, instruments, diagrams, etc., were 
shown and patients presented, with 
operations showing work of all descrip- 
tions in the Oral Cavity. 

In addition to the above, Dr. C. L. 
Alexander, of Charlotte, N. C., gave a 
lecture and clinic on solidified sponge 
gold inlays and sponge gold fillings, and 
also demonstrated other ideas and 
methods which have developed in this 
connection. Dr. G. T. Baker, of Boston, 
gave aclinic on orthodontic operation 
for abnormal frenum, using electric 
cautery. These gentlemen were guests 
of the Association. 

These exercises were held for the last 
time in the old historic Medical School 
Building on North Grove St., for the 
School will be located early in the autumn 
in its new building, now in process of 
construction, corner Longwood Ave. and 
Wigglesworth St., adjoining the Medical 
School’s new buildings. 156 members 
registered as present. 
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The 38th annual meeting and banquet 
were held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, with 
138 present. 

The business at 5.45 Pp. M. was called 
to order by Pres. L. F. Bigelow, d ’86. 

The Secretary’s report was presented, 
showing that the Council had held three 
meetings during the year. The Secretary 
reported that he had reappointed F. T. 
Taylor, d’90, Assistant Secretary for the 
year just past. The dues of one member 
were remitted for the year; one member 
has been transferred from active to the 
corresponding list, by reason of removal 
from New England. 

Four have died during the year, viz. :— 
Oscar Berlin Brann, d ’76, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Henry Lauriston Upham, d 
*86, of Boston: Frederic Milton Mayo, 
°86, of Boston; and Joseph Geiger Grove, 
Jr., d °93, of Chicago, IIl. 

The membership June 28, 1909, is as 
follows; 43 life members; 181 active; 
11 honorary; 78 corresponding; total, 
313, a gain of 8 over the preceding year. 
57 have died since the first class was 
graduated in 1869. 

The Council filled the vacancy of sec- 
retary of the Class of 1886, by appointing 
W. E. Boardman, vice H. L. Upham, 
deceased. 

The Treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance on hand of $342.54, and the Life 
Membership Fund of $1951.87. 

Members and guests then filed into the 
banquet hall and sang “* Fair Harvard,” 
to orchestral music accompaniment. 

When cigars were reached, Pres. Big- 
elow opened the post-prandial exercises, 
and paid tribute to the work of the 
Alumni in raising a fund for the new 
building, and urged the continuance of 
this support of the School by each grad- 
uating class as well as a general cam- 
paign to educate the public as to the 
work and standard of the School. 

Dean E. H. Smith, the next speaker, 





told of the progress of the School, show- 
ing how funds since 1895 had been in- 
creased by $172,000, and that its failure 
to increase correspondingly in attend- 
ance was due only to its constantly 
rising standard of admission require- 
ments, notably in chemistry and qualita- 
tive analysis. In maintaining this stand- 
ard it had met with large success, and 
had recently joined with other dental 
schools in organizing the Dental Facul- 
ties’ Association of American Universi- 
ties, which should in time make the A.B. 
degree a requirement for admission to 
all good dental schools, and force the 
merely commercial schools out of busi- 
ness. 

For some time past the need of an en- 
dowment for permanent research work 
has been felt, and in February last, by a 
bequest under the will of Miss Harriet N. 
Lowell, $1000 yearly became available 
for this purpose. Dr. L. M. S. Miner, 
d ’04, who has enlisted in this scientific 
research work, has already made several 
discoveries new to the profession. 

More recently Dr. L. W. Baker, d ’98, 
and Robert Whitehill, d ’01, have raised 
among the relatives of the late Joseph 
Warren Smith, d ’01, a further sum of 
$10,000, as a memorial fund to the 
School, and in addition to this amount 
the Class of 1901 has raised $635. The 
class had previously given $550. Mr. 
Smith had passed his first two years with 
high standard and had a great promising 
future before him, when he was drowned 
during his summer vacation after the 
second year’s study in the School. 

Dr. W. P. Cooke spoke further on the 
School endowment fund, while Dr. Wm. 
H. Potter asked for volunteers for dental 
service in the North End House, to give 
advantages of education in the care of 
teeth to the children of that part of the 
city. 

Dr. E. C. Briggs advocated an opti- 
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mistic view of the dental vocation, while 
Dr. C. A. Brackett urged the need of a 
congenial spirit toward dentistry, and 
individual hard work. 

W. F. Drew replied for the graduating 
class, saying it was the first to attend the 
new Medical School and the last to study 
at the old Dental School. 

The committee on nominations having 
made their report, the same was accepted 
and Pres. Bigelow declared the following 
nominees elected: Pres., H. A. Kelley, d 
88, Portland, Me.; sec., W. E. Broad- 
man, d ’86, Boston; treas., H. De W. 
Cross, d ’96, Boston; executive com- 
mittee are as follows: W.E. Boardman, 
d ’86, chairman ex officio, Boston, C. E. 
Parkhurst, d ’97, term expires 1910, 
Somerville, A. H. Stoddard, d ’87, term 
expires 1911, Boston; trustees of Life 
Membership Fund are as follows: H. De 
W. Cross, treasurer ex officio, Boston, 
F. T. Taylor, d ’90, term expires 1911, 
Boston, C. P. Briggs, d ’89, term expires 
1912, Boston; nomination and election 
of officers for 1910: A. I. Hadley, d ‘91, 
Boston, E. B. Wyman, d’04, Cambridge, 
R. T. Moffatt, d 95, Boston. 

Five of the active members have 
become life members. 

The usual spread was given in Hollis 5 





on Commencement morning for the 
Alumni. 

Following is a list of new members 
from June 28: William M. Parker, d °98, 
465 High St., West Medford; Ernest H. 
Caswell, d 04, 129 Marlboro St., Boston ; 
Mark Tishler, d ’08, 419 Boylston St., 
Boston; Frederic A. Keyes, d ’08, 85 
Newbury St., Boston; Isaac C. Arkin, d 
09, 1 Elm Hill Ave., Roxbury; William 
F. Drea, d 09, 46 Ninth St., Cambridge; 
Samuel Kreusky, d ’09, 48 Copeland St., 
Roxbury; Raymond J. Murphy, d ’09, 
126 Canton St., West Stoughton. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d’86, Sec. 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI. 

The annual meeting of the Association 
was held in the Chapel of the Divinity 
School, June 29, at 10.30 a. m. The 
meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Rev. G. A. Thayer, D.D., of Cin- 
cinnati. A psalm was read, a hymn sung, 
after which prayer was offered by Rev. 
W. R. Hunt of Orange, N. J. The 
records of the previous meeting were 
read and adopted. 

The Committee on Associate Member- 
ship presented the names of 21 persons 
eligible for election as associate members, 
who wereelected as follows: J. E. Boodin, 
H. M. Bruins, F. R. Gale, J. M. Olm- 
sted, of the year 1899; G. D. Edwards, 
H. Lutz, F. W. Smith, A. H. Spence, A. 
Webb, A. H. Winn, of the year 1900; 
A. E. Krom, of the year 1901; C. A. 
Henderson, of the year 1902; F. Seay, of 
the year 1903; D. Baines-Griffith, of the 
year 1904; O. M. Caward, A. H. Robin- 
son, of the year 1905; S. Cobb, O. P. 
Emerson, of the year 1907; and T. T. 
Phelps, V. V. Phelps, J. F’. Wenchel, of 
the year 1908. 

The nominating committee for 1910, 
consisting of Revs. B. F. McDaniel, G. F. 
Piper, and J. L. Seward, was appointed 
by the chair. 

The Secretary announced that the 
necrology for the year, prepared by Rev. 
S. B. Stewart, was in print, and copies 
ready for distribution. The names of the 
former members of the School who have 
died within the year, or earlier, are as 
follows: Samuel Isaac Hobson, ’39, died 
1882; Francis Tiffany, °52, d. 1908; 
William Czar Bradley, °54, d. 1908; 
Jabez Nelson Trask, ’66, d. 1909; Robert 
Randall McLeod, ’70, d. 1909; Ernest 
Francisco Fenellosa, ’77, d. 1908; and 
Richard Lincoln Meily, ’97, d. 1909. 
Of the above list six were graduates; 
five were ordained to the ministry, but, 
with one exception,—a non-graduate, 
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—were long retired and otherwise occu- 
pied. 

Voted that the necrology be printed 
for future meetings until ordered other- 
wise, and that the executive committee 
prepare a plan for raising money to de- 
fray the cost of printing and other ex- 
penses, this plan to be submitted to the 
Association at its next annual meeting; 
but in the mean time the executive 
committee to have full power to make 
provision to meet the expenses of the 
current year. 

Voted that an assessment of 50 cents 
be levied upon the persons present. As 
a result of this assessment the Secretary 
received $14. 

The Secretary reported that of the 
$16.67 received at the last meeting, $6.67 
had been spent for postage by the secre- 
tary and necrologist, leaving a balance 
of $10 in the treasury, with the printing 
of the necrology unpaid for. He also 
announced that the assessment of fifty 
cents each would put enough money in 
his hands, together with the balance of 
last year, to pay all outstanding accounts. 

The nominating committee for the 
year, through its chairman, Rev. J. C. 
Perkins, presented its report, and the 
following-named officers were elected: 
Pres., Rev. W. H. Fish of Meadville; 
vice-pres., Rev. P. R. Frothingham of 
Boston; sec. and treas., Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins of Milton; members of the 
executive committee, Rev. W. S. Archi- 
bald of Boston, and Rev. C. T. Billings 
of Lowell. 

The address of the morning upon 
“The Religious Construction of the 
World,” by Prof. C. H. Toy, was read 
by Prof. D. G. Lyon, as Prof. Toy was 
prevented by illness from being present. 
After the singing of a hymn the meeting 
adjourned for luncheon at the Harvard 
Union at one o’clock. 57 persons were 
seated al the tables. 


After the luncheon Pres. Thayer 
called the meeting to order. The com- 
pany sang, with fine spirit, “Alma 
Mater,” and after a brief address by 
Pres. Thayer Dean Fenn was introduced. 
He said that it was his happy privilege 
not to make a speech, but to report 
things which were ‘‘more or less so” in 
the condition of the School. The School 
graduates this year a class of 12, the 
same number as last gear, the largest 
since ’70. One of the members is a grad- 
uate student from Tiibingen University, 
who goes back to Tiibingen as a privat- 
docent in the University. 

The Faculty has rendered public serv- 
ice in various ways during the past 
year, in the King’s Chapel lectures, in the 
publication. of the Theological Review, 
and in the preparation by Rev. Edward 
Hale of the second volume of theological 
lectures by the late Dean C. C. Everett. 

There has been great advance in the 
cordial relation of the different theolog- 
ical schools toward each other in the 
neighborhood of Boston. It is expected 
that within a year or two a lecturer may 
be appointed to give lectures upon re- 
ligious education in the various schools. 
Denominational schools, as such, are 
passing away, schools whose theory it is 
to formulate beliefs and indoctrinate 
young men with these beliefs, who shall 
go forth and promulgate them. If this is 
so, we may ask why theological schools 
are needed? why may not theological 
education become a part of the general 
university curriculum? 'To these ques- 
tions there are two answers. First, after 
all there is a profession of the ministry, 
and professional training is necessary; 
and, second, the professional spirit is 
fostered best by the professional school. 
The control of public worship is dele- 
gated alone to the church and to the min- 
istry, and ministers need to be trained so 
that worship may be as uplifting and as 
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comforting as possible. ‘The Harvard Di- 
vinity School is deficient in the amount 
of instruction it can give to the minister 
in relation to social activities, in the 
principles of religious education, in 
the conduct of worship, liturgics and 
hymnology. Dean Fenn called upon the 
Alumni to help make up this deficiency 
by gifts of money for other professor- 
ships. 

The professional spirit is somewhat 
lacking in the School because the stu- 
dents come from different parts of the 
country, with different points of view. 
Many men come, not for the complete 
course, but only for a single year. The 
great distractions of city and university 
life make against the professional spirit. 
Nevertheless, this spirit is most import- 
ant in the training of ministers, and 
Dean Fenn urged the Alumni to help the 
School solve this difficulty in any way 
they can, especially by visiting the 
School oftener and giving it their sym- 
pathy and presence. 

The losses that the School has sus- 
tained during the year are conspicuous. 
Prof. Toy’s resignation takes place next 
September. When he came 29 years ago, 
there was given to the students of Amer- 
ica an opportunity offered nowhere else in 
the country of studying the Old Testa- 
ment in accordance with critical and his- 
torical methods. While this work will 
be continued after Prof. Toy’s resigna- 
tion, there will go with him a personal 
influence which has been of the utmost 
significance. Under Prof. Toy no student 
was ever afraid to ask a question, nor 
made to feel humiliated or mortified. 
No matter how stupid the question was, 
after Prof. Toy had stated it, it was trans- 
formed, and the young man was often 
rather proud that he had asked it. 

The resignation of President Eliot, to 
whom theological educatign owes an in- 
calculable debt, is of vast moment to the 
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School. Realizing fully what he has been, 
we have said farewell; being under 
President Lowell, the School will con- 
tinue to stand for sound, reverent schol- 
arship. We welcome him with courage 
and confidence, and face the future with 
a cheer. 

While Dean Fenn was speaking, 
President Lowell entered, and was 
greeted by the company rising and giving 
hearty applause. 

Pres. Lowell, after an introduction 
by President Thayer, said that there was 
a great opening before the Divinity 
School because its field is the whole com. 
munity. The Faculty is able to influence 
men in every line of thought. The School 
is strong in its rays of light penetrating 
everywhere, rather than in its great 
masses of students and preachers. It 
puts its emphasis, not upon how many, 
but upon the quality. Better three who 
put their stamp upon the world than 
three times as many who are not effective. 
We ought to recruit the best men. If we 
can send our own thought throughout 
the community, we shall be doing a 
broader work than any school since the 
split in the Church in the Middle Ages. 
The School can help answer the question, 
now asked on all sides, ‘‘ What should 
the exact position of the clergyman in the 
community be?” The School can help 
settle that by helping the minister to be 
worthy of the commanding influence in 
the community which he ought to re- 
acquire. 

President Lowell was followed by 
Prof. J. W. Platner of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, who spoke of the 
relation of that seminary to the Harvard 
Divinity School. Rev. Pitt Dillingham 
spoke forcibly of the hopeful conditions 
surrounding the negro in the South, and 
Mr. Palfrey Perkins of the graduating 
class spoke of the good work the Divinity 
Club is doing. After singing E. R. Sill’s 
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hymn, “Send down thy Truth, O God!” 
the meeting adjourned. 
Roderick Stebbins, ’81, Sec. 


GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine Association was 
held at the office of the Magazine, 99 
State St., Boston, on June 29. Prof. W. 
B. Munro, p ’99, was appointed Uni- 
versity Editor in place of Prof. R. B. 
Merriman, ’96, who is to be absent more 
than a year. A vote of thanks to Prof. 
Merriman was passed. The following 
officers were elected: Pres., C. F. Adams, 
°56, of Lincoln. Vice-Presidents: R. T. 
Lincoln, ’64, of Chicago, Ill.; J. B. 
Ames, ’68, of Cambridge; William Law- 
rence, ’71, of Cambridge; F. C. Lowell, 
"76, of Boston. Sec., J. A. Noyes, ’83, 
of Cambridge. Treas., W. H. Wade, ’81, 
of Dedham. Council: For the term end- 
ing in 1910: H. W. Cunningham, ’82, of 
Boston; W. C. Boyden, °86, of Chicago, 
Ill.; Roger Ernst, ’03, of Boston; for the 
term ending in 1911: F.J. Stimson, ’76, 
of Dedham; Owen Wister, ’82, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Arthur Adams, ’99, of 
Quincy; for the term ending in 1912: 
Rome G. Brown, °84, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; James Jackson Storrow, °85, of 
Boston; Thomas Williams Slocum, ’90, 
of New York, N. Y. 

The last volume of the Magazine, 
xvu, was the largest yet printed. 


LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association was held at the 
rooms of the Boston Bar Association 
on June 29. The meeting was called 
to order by C. S. Rackemann, who was 
chosen chairman. By unanimous con- 
sent the reading of the record of the last 
meeting was omitted, and the record was 
approved. The treasurer presented and 
read his annual report, which was ac- 


cepted. It was certified as correct by 
Messrs. Howe and Dunbar, the auditors 
appointed for that purpose. 

It was voted that auditors for the 
ensuing year be appointed by the chair. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of E. W. Hutchins, 
R. D. Weston, and I. McD. Garfield, 
was then presented and read by Mr. 
Hutchins, its chairman. 

“The committee think that it is wise, 
each year, to make some change in the 
list of persons selected to be vice-pre- 
sidents of the Association, and that the 
persons selected for that office should be, 
as far as possible, representative men 
from different sections of the country; 
therefore, in making the nominations for 
next year for vice-presidents they have 
omitted the names of three former vice- 
presidents, — one of whom has held that 
office since 1894, and two of whom have 
held that office since 1890, — and they 
have nominated in their places three 
persons, one of whom represents the 
northwesterly section of the country, 
and another the southeasterly section 
of the country, which have hitherto not 
been represented. 

“Tn making nominations for the coun- 
cil, the committee feel that at least two 
of the men selected should be residents 
of Boston, or its immediate vicinity, it 
being in their opinion necessary that a 
large majority of the members of the 
council should be so situated that they 
can conveniently attend its meeting in 
Boston or Cambridge, and that object 
being accomplished, they consider it de- 
sirable that other communities should 
also be represented. It has also seemed 
wise to the committee that one of the 
three members elected annually should 
not be a Harvard graduate.” 

The committee nominated the fol- 
lowing persons, who were duly elected: 
President : Hon. Melville W. Fuller, ’55, 
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D. C. Vice-Presidents: Hon. David 
Cross, 43, N. H.; Hon. Addison Brown, 
55, N. Y.; Hon. Richard Olney, ’58, 
Mass.; Hon. William T. Spear, ’59, O.; 
Hon. Everett P. Wheeler, °59, N. Y.; 
Joseph B. Cumming, Esq., ’59, Georgia; 
Hon. Oliver W. Holmes, ’61, Mass.; 
Hon. Simeon Eben Baldwin, ’63, Conn.; 
Hon. George Gray, 63, Del.; Hon. 
John C. Gray, ’66, N. Y.; Hon. John W. 
Hammond, ’66, Mass.; David T. Wat- 
son, Esq., ’66, Penn.; John S. Duncan, 
Esq., ’67, Ind.; Hon. Ezekiel McLeod, 
67, New Brunswick; Hon. Augustus E. 
Willson, 70, Ky.; Austen G. Fox, Esq., 
"71, N. Y.; Hon. Jacob Klein, ’71, Mo.; 
Joseph B. Warner, Esq., ’73, Mass.; 
Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, 74, Md.; 
William Thomas, Esq., 76, Cal.; Louis 
D. Brandeis, Esq., ’77, Mass.; Hon. 
Francis C. Lowell, ’79, Mass.; Hon. 
Francis J. Swayze, 81, N. J.; Hon. 
Shinichiro Kurino, ’81, Japan; Hon. 
Edward Kent, ’86, Ariz.; Hon. Julian 
W. Mack, ’87, Ill.; Hon. Edward T. 
Sanford, ’89, Tenn.; George E. Wright, 
Esq., °92, Washington. Secretary: 
Robert G. Dodge, Esq., ’97, 60 State 
St., Boston. Treasurer, Edmund K. 
Arnold, Esq., 98, Devonshire Building, 
Boston. Council ;: Winthrop H. Wade, 
Esq., ’84, Boston; William G. Thomp- 
son, Esq., ’91, Newton; Frank L. 
Hinckley, Esq., 94, Providence, R. I. 

It was voted that the nominating com- 
mittee for the ensuing year be named 
by the chair. 

Robert G. Dodge, ’93, Sec. 





MEDICAL ALUMNI. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Association was held on 
June 29, 1909, in Sprague Hall, Boston 
Medical Library, Boston. The President, 
Dr. Alfred Worcester was in the chair. 
30 members were present. 
The report of the last annual meeting 
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was read by the Secretary, Dr. David 
Cheever, and was accepted. 

The Secretary’s report for the year 
just closed, which was read and accepted, 
showed that a gratifying increase in the 
membership had occurred, — 125 new 
members have paid their dues and be- 
come enrolled, and 100 other graduates 
have signified their intention of joining. 
There have been 24 deaths and two 
resignations. The collection of the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Fund has been 
prosecuted with the usual success, and 
amounts equal to those of last year were 
turned over to the School for current 
use, and added to the permanent fund. 
The Association was able to be of help 
to Dean Christian in the inauguration 
of “Alumni Day,” which was held on 
May 20, when 300 graduates, in response 
to a general invitation, gathered at the 
School, inspected the work being done in 
the various departments, and were the 
guests of the Faculty at an informal 
luncheon. In the evening of the same 
day was held the Triennial Dinner of the 
Association, which gathered together 
550 graduates. Addresses were made by 
President Eliot, President Lowell, Dr. 
Wm. Osler of Oxford, Lieut.-Gov. Froth- 
ingham, Gen. Leonard Wood, Dean 
Christian, and Dr. Philip Brown of San 
Francisco. The numbers present and 
the enthusiasm shown were most en- 
couraging. At the recent meeting of 
the American Medical Association at 
Atlantic City a successful reunion 
and dinner of Harvard Alumni was 
held. 

The report of the Treasurer, Dr. W. H. 
Prescott, was read and accepted. The 
report of the Treasurer of the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Fund, Dr. Malcolm 
Storer, which was read and accepted, 
showed that the sum of $1500 had been 
turned over to the School for use during 
the ensuing year and $560 added to the 
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Permanent Fund, which now amounts to 
nearly $5000. 

The next business was the election of 
officers. Drs. Blodgett and Flagg were 
appointed tellers and reported that the 
election had resulted as follows: Pres., 
Dr. J. C. Warren, of Boston; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. R. C. Cabot, of Boston; Dr. 
J. M. T. Finney, of Baltimore; Dr. G. 
W. Gay, of Boston; Dr. T. F. Harring- 
ton, of Boston; Dr. C. F. Hoover, of 
Cleveland; Dr. H. Lilienthal, of New 
York; Dr. H. C. Moffitt, of San Fran- 
cisco; Dr. E. H. Stevens, of Cambridge; 
Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, U. S. A.; 
Dr. Alfred Worcester, of Waltham; 
sec., Dr. David Cheever, of Boston; 
treas., Dr. W. H. Prescott, of Boston; 
councilor for unexpired term of Dr. 
Folsom, Dr. J. W. Bartol, of Boston; 
councilors, term of 1909-1913, Dr. F. 
B. Lund, of Boston; Dr. J. M. Peters, of 
Providence; Dr. S. B. Woodward, of 
Worcester. 

There were elected to honorary mem- 
bership in the Association, Charles W. 
Eliot, M.D. (Hon.), ex-President of the 
University; H. A. Christian, M.D., Dean, 
Harvard Medical School; Otto Folin, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biological 
Chemistry. 

The new president, Dr. Warren, was 
called to take the chair, and spoke 
briefly of the future of the Medical 
School, and of ways in which the Asso- 
ciation might be of use. 

A vote of appreciation and thanks was 
passed to the retiring president, Dr. 
Worcester, in recognition of his services. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. 
N. B. Potter of New York for his work 
in planning for the reunion at the 
American Medical Association at Atlan- 
tic City. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. 
Storer for his work in actively carrying 
on the collection of the Harvard Medical 
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Alumni Fund. There was some discus- 
sion of various matters of incidental 
business. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 Pp. m., and 
those present partook of an informal 
luncheon. 

David Cheever, ’97, Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 


The anniversary meeting of Phi Beta 
Kappa was held as usual on the day fol- 
lowing Commencement, July 1. At the 
business meeting in Harvard Hall at 
10 o'clock, Bro. F. P. Fish, the president 
of the Chapter, presided. The present 
officers were reélected for another term: 
F. P. Fish, ’75, pres.; Judge F. J. Swayze, 
79, vice-pres.; W. C. Lane, ’81, cor- 
responding secretary; R. H. Dana, ’74, 
treas. The following persons were 
elected honorary members on the nomi- 
nation of the Committee on Honorary 
Membership: H. D. Sedgwick, ’82; 
Prof. A. L. Rotch, h ’91; Prof. J. H. 
Gardiner, ’85; Rev. P. R. Frothingham, 
*86; Prof. R. B. Merriman, ’96; and 
Prof. Eugen Kiihnemann, h 09. Re- 
quests were received from Miami Uni- 
versity and from Radcliffe College for 
the Harvard Chapter’s endorsement. of 
their applications for the establishment 
of new chapters, and both requests were 
unanimously granted on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on New 
Chapters. 

The Secretary reported the receipt 
from Dr. William Everett, ‘59, of a num- 
ber of interesting letters and documents 
from the papers oi his father, the Hon. 
Edward Everett, who was president of 
the Society from 1826 to 1832 — among 
others, a letter from Rev. Samuel Deane 
of Scituate, Sept. 10, 1827, inquiring 
whether an application for the establish- 
ment of a chapter at Brown University 
would be favorably received, an earlier 
application, many years before, having 
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been summarily refused; a letter from 
the Hon. William Short, July 8, 1831, 
the second president of the original 
society at William and Mary College, in 
1778-81, describing the early organiza- 
tion and history of the Society in Wil- 
liamsburg, and a detailed report of the 
famous meeting of the Harvard Chapter, 
July 21, 1831, when under the influence 
of the prevailing anti-masonic excite- 
ment the Society renounced all preten- 
sions to secrecy. 

The Secretary also showed an early 
®. B. K. medal received as a gift from 
Mr. D. C. French of East Bridgewater, 
the medal of Hector Orr of the Class of 
1792. 

The list of newly elected Immediate 
Members was read, and gave rise to some 
discussion of the present method of con- 
ducting elections. In order to encourage 
and preserve a high standard of choice 
based directly on intellectual ability, it 
was voted to appoint a Committee of 
Five which should consult and advise 
with the Immediate Members in regard 
to elections and should report to the 
general Society from time to time in 
regard to methods and results. 

The Secretary of the United Chapters 
is trying to collect the facts in regard to 
the successive forms of the Society’s 
medal and as to the relative use of keys 
and medals. The medal seems to have 
been exclusively in use in the Harvard 
Chapter before 1890, and the key to 
have been more common, and for a time 
to have almost driven the medal from 
the field, after 1895. At present many 
members provide themselves with both 
medals and keys. TheSecretary (of the 
Harvard Chapter) has made some in- 
quiries and has received a variety of 
contradictory information as to the 
classes from 1890 to 1895. He would 
be glad to hear further from other mem- 
bers of these classes as to the relative 
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use of the medal and the key, in their 
College days, and he would also be glad 
to learn when the medal began to be 
used again after 1895; also whether there 
was any period before, say 1880, when 
the key was in common use in the Har- 
vard Chapter. 

At the close of the business meeting 
the procession was formed as usual in 
the College Yard and the members 
marched in order to Sanders Theatre, 
where the Orator of the Day was Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson of Princeton Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “The Spirit of 
Learning” as the prime need of the col- 
lege at the present time. The Poet was 
Professor Barrett Wendell, ’77, and the 
Chaplain was Dean W. W. Fenn, ’84, 
whose class was this year celebrating the 
25th anniversary of its graduation. 

At the conclusion of the literary exer- 
cises, the brethren, nearly 300 in number 
and including sundry brothers from other 
Chapters, dined together as usual in the 
great Living Room of the Harvard 
Union. 

William Coolidge Lane, ’81, Sec. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Although the School in one sense 
ceases to exist, for after this year the 
degree of S.B. will be given at Harvard 
by the College and the Graduate School 
of Applied Science, the alumni of the 
Lawrence Scientific School will con- 
tinue to have their organization. On 
June 30, about 20 of the members gath- 
ered for their annual dinner at the Ven- 
dome. There was no regular speech- 
making, but plans for the future were 
discussed. Prof. W. H. Niles came in 
for a short time and said a few words 
about the founding of the School’s alumni 
association, but owing to his poor health 
he had to leave early. Prof. W. M. Davis, 
the retiring president, was in the chair, 
and these officers for the coming year 
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were elected: Pres., Prof. E. C. Picker- 
ing; first vice-pres., Prof. W. H. Niles; 
second vice-pres., Prof. W. C. Sabine, 
Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School ; 
sec., S. R. Cross; treas., P. W. Davis; 
executive council, Prof. S. P. Sharples, 


J. H. Libby, and J. W. Wood. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of May 10, 1909. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $25,000 from the estate of Mrs. 
Margaret E. Langdell, in accordance 
with the following extract from her will: 
“T give to the Law School of Harvard 
University the sum of $25,000 to found 
two scholarships to be known as ‘The 
Langdell Scholarships’ and to be given 
only to worthy men of small means and 
of the highest rank and character.” 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Arthur F. 
Estabrook for his gift of $1000 for 
present use at the Botanic Garden and 
Botanical Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their third quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1908-09 
on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of July 10, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Clarence B. 
Moore for his gift of $500 to the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology to be used for explorations 
under the direction of Professor F. W. 
Putnam. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. W. Bayard 
Cutting, Jr., for his gift of $150 for the 
purchase of books, — $25 thereof for 
books relating to Florence, $25 for books 


relating to Switzerland, and $100 for 
books relating to Napoleon or the Na- 
poleonic period. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Messrs. Ginn and 
Company for their gift of $25 towards 
the South End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver towards 
the exploration of an Indian burial-place 
in New Jersey. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Washington, D. C., for its generous 
offer of a scholarship of $250 a year for 
three years to be awarded by a com- 
mittee of the Washington Harvard Club 
to a student from a secondary school of 
Washington (preferably in his first year 
at College), and that the offer be grate- 
fully accepted on the terms stated in a 
letter from Mr. Percival Hall dated 
May 7, 1909. 

Voted that the offer of Mr. William 
H. Knight of the sum of $1000 for the 
establishment of the George Arthur 
Knight Prize for compositions in in- 
strumental music, be gratefully accepted 
in accordance with the terms of Mr. 
Knight’s letters of April 27, 1909, and 
May 7, 1909. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Sylvester C. 
Dunham, president of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, for his generous services in 
giving a lecture before the Graduate 
School of Business Administration on 
the 6th instant. 

Voted that Professor Bliss Perry have 
leave of absence for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909, in order that he may 
serve as Lecturer at the University of 
Paris and at other universities in France. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Instructor Alfred M. Tozzer for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1909. 
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The resignation of Stephen E. Whiting 
as Instructor in Electrical Engineering 
was received and accepted. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: William A. Jaillet, 
as Steward of the Harvard Dining As- 
sociation, Lyman B. Fisk, as Auditor 
of the Harvard Dining Association. 

Voted to rescind the appointment of 
John Wells Farley as Lecturer on 
Municipal Administration for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Harley A. Flint 
Assistant in Chemistry for the second 
half of the current academic year. 

Voted to establish the Bullard Pro- 
fessorship of Neuropathology. Voted 
to communicate this vote to the Board 
of Overseers that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Crawford Howell 
Toy, A.M., LL.D., Hancock Professor 
of Hebrew and other Oriental Lan- 
guages, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1909. 
Voted to communicate this appointment 
to the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Williams Professor of Ophthalmology, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1909, — whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Myles Standish, A.M., M.D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Hamilton Kuhn Professor of Biological 
Chemistry to serve from Sept. 1, 1909, — 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Otto Knut Olof Folin, 
S.B., Ph.D., was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Bullard Professor of Neuropathology to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1909, — whereupon 
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ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Elmer Ernest Southard, A.M., M.D., 
was elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene, to serve from Sept. 1, 1909, — 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Milton Joseph Rosenau, 
M.D., waselected. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Overseers 
that they may consent thereto if they see 
fit. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Hall 
Nichols, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Surgical Pathology for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Robert Williamson 
Lovett, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Orthopedic Surgery for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Charles Allen Porter, 
M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to reappoint John Lewis Bremer, 
M.D., Demonstrator of Histology for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for three years from Sept. 1, 
1909: John Bapst Blake, M.D., in Sur- 
gery; Howard Augustus Lothrop, M.D., 
in Surgery; James Gregory Mumford, 
M.D., in Surgery ; Henry Jackson, M.D., 
in Clinical Medicine; Herman Frank 
Vickery, M.D., in Clinical Medicine; 
Edward Wyllys Taylor, M.D., in 
Neurology; Elliott Proctor Joslin, M.D., 
in the Theory and Practice of Physic. 

Voted to appoint Oakes Ames Di- 
rector of the Botanic Garden from Aug. 
1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Edmund Morley Parker, on Compara- 
tive Administration; George Walter 
Prothero, on History; James Ralph 
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Finlay, on Economies of Mining; Robert 
Van Arsdale Norris, on Coal Mining. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
George Shannon Forbes, in Physical 
Chemistry; William Robert Parkhouse 
Davey, in Semitic Languages; George 
Francis Ashley, in Descriptive Geometry ; 
Robert Wilson Kelso, in English; Oakes 
Ames, in Botany. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Theodore Francis Jones, in History; 
Sidney Isaac Kornhauser, in Zodélogy; 
William Gardner Reed, Jr., in Physio- 
graphy; Henry Atherton Frost, in Archi- 
tecture; Robert Edmand Jones, in Fine 
Arts; Leonard Allison Doggett, in Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909: Robert Harvie, Jr., in 
Mineralogy and Petrography; Merl 
Ruskin Wolfard, in Mechanical Engi- 
neering; Eugene Stephen Pleasonton, in 
Mechanical Engineering; Francis Boott 
Duveneck, in Mechanica) Engineering. 


Meeting of May 17, 1909. 

This being the last meeting of the 
President and Fellows under the presi- 
dency of Charles William Eliot, the 
Board voted to record once more their 
deep sense of the obligation under which 
Mr. Eliot has placed the University, its 
Governing Boards, Faculties and all its 
members, by the forty years of laborious, 
inspiring and fruitful leadership which, 
by his own desire, end on the 19th May. 
His withdrawal from the official service 
of the University leaves his associates 
on this Board with a keen sense of their 
loss, with gratitude for all that their 
personal association with him has meant 
to them, and with earnest and affection- 
ate wishes for his continued health and 
happiness. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from the estate of Mrs. Amey R. Sheldon 
of $10,000 additional in cash and 269 
additional shares in sundry securities, 
$34,057. 

Voted to accept the sum of $50,000 
from the estate of the late Charles Fred- 
erick Farrington, the income to be ap- 
plied, in accordance with the terms of 
his will, “to investigations that may 
advance the knowledge of infectious or 
communicable or kindred diseases.” 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$1500 for present use at the Botanic 
Garden and Botanical Museum, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. William H. 
Knight for his gift of $1040.40 for the 
George Arthur Knight Prize for com- 
position in instrumental music, in ac- 
cordance with his offer which was grate- 
fully accepted at the meeting of May 10, 
1909. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York, for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received May 12, 1909, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. de 
Milhau for his additional gift of $416.66 
to be used for the Peabody Museum 
South American Expedition in accord- 
ance with the terms of a letter from 
Professor F. W. Putnam dated July 16, 
1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Harvey N. 
Shepard for his gift of $500 in recogni- 
tion of Scholarship Money received 
while in the College and that the same be 
credited to Scholarship and Beneficiary 
Money Returned Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
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and Fellows be sent to Mr. Emanuel M. 
Grossman for his gift of $234 in repay- 
ment of scholarship money received 
while in the Law School, and that the 
same be credited to Scholarship Money 
Returned Fund (Law School). 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Albert 
Thompson Perkins for his gift of $75 
for the purchase of books on transpor- 
tation for the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver to- 
wards the expenses of the exhibition of 
certain works of the Boston Art Museum 
at the Fogg Art Museum during the 
summer months. 

The President presented a letter from 
Mr. Robert S. Bradley, dated May 17, 
1909, offering to complete, as a memorial 
of his son, the late Robert Stow Bradley, 
Jr., A.B., 1907, the section of the Yard 
Fence back of Holworthy Hall, between 
the Class of 1876 Gate and the Meyer 
Gate, and to erect therein a memorial 
Fountain substantially as represented 
by designs accompanying the letter, — 
whereupon it was Voted that the wel- 
come memorial offered by Mr. Bradley 
be gratefully accepted on the terms pro- 
posed in his letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to The Honorable 
The President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties of the French Republic for the gen- 
erous gift of fifty-nine volumes of the 
Archives Parlementaires, being the 
detailed records of the proceedings of 
the Government between 1790 and 1835. 

Voted to appoint Charles William 
Eliot, LL.D., President, Emeritus, from 
May 19, 1909. Voted to communicate 
this appointment to the Board of Over- 
seers that they may consent thereto if 
they see fit. 

On report of the following gentlemen 
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acting by authority of the President and 
Fellows as Judges in awarding Boylston 
Prizes for Elocution on May 13, 1909, 
Messrs. George B. Shattuck, Robert 
Grant, Joseph H. Beale, Paul Revere 
Frothingham, J. Collins Warren, John 
A. Sullivan, Arthur Adams, Robert L. 
Raymond, Voted to award first prizes 
to Hans von Kaltenborn, Senior, Fred- 
erick Algernon Wilmot, Junior; Voted 
to award second prizes to Otto Ludwig 
Martin Henry Lyding, Senior, David 
Munson Osborne, ‘Senior, Charles Reu- 
ben Small, Senior. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Lyman B. 
Fisk for his faithful services as Auditor 
of the Harvard Dining Association from 
1882 to 1909. 

Voted to appoint as Managers of the 
Bermuda Biological Station for Research 
on the part of Harvard University, Pro- 
fessor E. L. Mark, Mr. John E. Thayer, 
and Mr. Oakes Ames. 

The resignation of Frederic Ward 
Putnam as Curator of the Peabody 
Museum and Peabody Professor of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
was received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1909. Voted to appoint Fred- 
eric Ward Putnam, Honorary Curator 
of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology. Voted to 
communicate the foregoing appointment 
to the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to reappoint William Henry 
Pickering, $.B., Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy for five years from Sept. 1, 
1909. 

Voted to appoint Edward Murray East 
Assistant Professor of Experimental 
Plant Morphology for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Warren 
Lecturer on Persons and on Criminal 
Law for one year from Sept. 1, 1909. 
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Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: Sid- 
ney Fiske Kimball, in Fine Arts: Clar- 
ence Bertrand Thompson, in Economics. 


Meeting of May 24, 1909. 
The following letter was presented: 


Boston, Mass., May i5, 1909. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 

The Class of 1877 wishing to honor the 
memory of their late classmate, Edward 
Henry Strobel, LL.D., who died on Jan- 
uary 15, 1908, while serving as General 
Adviser to His Siamese Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, have raised a fund amounting at the 
present time to $2500. The Class hereby 
gives this fund to Harvard University 
for the use of the College Library. It 
desires that it shall be called the Fund 
in Memory of Edward Heury Strobel, and 
that the income therefrom shall be spent, 
but not necessarily each year, in the pur- 
chase of works relating to world-politics 
and such kindred topics as the expansion 
of territory, colonization, the settlement of 
differences between nations, and other 
cognate subjects, but not necessarily works 
on international law. Works on problems 
in the Far East, where Strobel achieved 
his highest distinction and where he laid 
down his life in the service of mankind, 
should receive first consideration. The 
Committee appointed for the purpose 
formally tender this gift and respectfully 
ask the acceptance of it. 

Lindsay Swift, 

Chairman of the Committee, consisting 
of Morris Gray, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Lindsay Swift and John F, Tyler, of the 
Class of 1877. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
the Class of 1877, and that their gift be 
gratefully accepted in accordance with 
the terms stated above. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Mary S. 
Ames for her generous gift of $5000 
towards an addition to the Arnold Ar- 
boretum building. 
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Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Arthur F. 
Estabrook for his gift of $500 towards 
the Dental School Endowment. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. George R. 
Agassiz for his generous gift of $500 to 
be expended by Professor Robert W. 
Willson for the purchase of a spectro- 
scope for the seven and one-half inch 
equatorial in the Students’ Astronomical 
Laboratory. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Frederick W. 
Taylor for his valued services in lectur- 
ing before the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Voted that Professor Winter be au- 
thorized to give, on the College grounds, 
during the session of the Summer School 
of Arts and Sciences, an out-of-door 
performance of The Romancers. 

The resignation of John Augustine 
Dunne as Assistant in the Observatory 
was received and accepted to take effect 
Sept.1, 1909. 

Voted to change the title of Walter 
James Dodd from Instructor in the 
Roentgen Ray Department to Instructor 
in the Use of the Roentgen Ray. 

Voted to change the titles of Percy 
Emerson Brown and Arial Wellington 
George from Assistants in the Roentgen 
Ray Department to Assistants in the 
Use of the Roentgen Ray. 

Voted to rescind the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Stuart Daggett, as Instructor in Trans- 
portation; Arthur A. Ballantine, as In- 
structor in Criminal Law. 

Voted to appoint Charles Frederick 
Dutch, Lecturer on Admiralty for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1909. 


Meeting of June 14, 1909. 
The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $64,000 in cash from the estate of 
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Mrs. Amey R. Sheldon, on account of the 
sale of 193 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry S. 
Hunnewell for his generous gift of $5000 
towards an addition to the Arnold 
Arboretum building. 

The President reported that he had 
received an anonymous gift of $5000 to 
establish a fund the annual income of 
which is to be used for the support of a 
summer field course in structural or 
stratigraphical geology, conducted pre- 
ferably in the mountain region of west- 
ern North America. The President then 
presented the letter of gift dated June 8, 
1909, enclosing a cheque for $5000, — 
whereupon it was Voted that this gener- 
ous and welcome gift be gratefully ac- 
cepted upon the terms stated in the 
accompanying letter. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$2000 from the Trustees under the will 
of Miss Harriet N. Lowell, the second 
annual payment in accordance with the 
terms of her bequest. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Walter 
Hunnewell for his gift of $1000 for 
present use at the Botanic Garden and 
Botanical Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received June 11, 1909, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Louis J. de 
Milhau for his additional g'ft of $416.66, 
his final payment on account of his gen- 
erous offer of $15,000 to be used for the 
Peabody Museum South American Ex- 
pedition in accordance with the terms 
of a letter from Professor F. W. Putnam 
dated July 16, 1906. 
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Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Jere- 
miah Smith for his additional gift of $250 
to be credited to the account of Scholar- 
ship Money Returned in the Law School. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. C. G. Weld 
for her gift of $500 towards a new chem- 
ical laboratory, in memory of Wolcott 
Gibbs, LL.D., Rumford Professor and 
Lecturer on the Application of Science 
to the Useful Arts from 1863 to 1887. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Mary L. 
Ware for her gift of $300 for the pay- 
ment of an assistant in the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology. 

Voted that the gift of $250, from Mr. 
Robert E. Ramsay, through the Harvard 
Club of Fall River, to be added to the 
principal of the Fall River Scholarship, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $37, from Mr. 
Grenville H. Norcross, to purchase the 
manuscript of Peirce’s “History of Har- 
vard,”” be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, from Pro- 
fessor E. S. Sheldon, for the purchase of 
books for the Lowell Memorial Library, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $30.15, from 
Professor George L. Kittredge, for the 
purchase of books illustrating the history 
of witchcraft, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Washington, D. C., for the additional 
gift of $20 for the Scholarship of the 
Harvard Club of Washington. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver towards 
the purchase of X-ray apparatus for the 
Department of the Roentgen Ray. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. E. A. Filene 
for his valued services in lecturing before 
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the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Standard Oil 
Company of New York for their gift of 
samples of various oil products to the 
Geological Museum. 

Voted that Assistant Professor J. L. 
Love have leave of absence for the aca- 
demic year 1909-10 in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 

Voted that Professor George F. Moore 
have leave of absence during the second 
half of the academic year 1909-10 in 
accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to change the following titles: 
Lincoln Frederick Schaub from Instruct- 
or in Quasi-Contracts and in the Law 
of persons to Lecturer on Quasi-Con- 
tracts; Sanford Henry Eisner Freund 
from Instructor in Criminal Law to 
Lecturer on Criminal Law; Joseph 
Lewis Stackpole from Instructor in 
Patent Law to Lecturer on Patent Law. 

Voted to appoint Frederic Walton Car- 
penter, Director of the Bermuda Bio- 
logical Station for Research for the Sum- 
mer Session of 1909. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Lyon Cross, 
Lecturer on History for the second half 
of 1909-10. 

Voted to appoint Edward Waldo 
Forbes, Lecturer on Fine Arts for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Percy Williams 
Bridgman, Fellow for Research in 
Physics for one year from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint George Leslie Kelley, 
Instructor in Chemistry for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
George Lee Phelps, in Latin; Dana 
Brannan, in Economics; John Mortimer 
Richardson Lyeth, in Economics; Burton 





Merrill Varney, in Physiography; Leslie 
Briggs Coombs, in Qualitative Analysis. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909: Paul Whittier Carleton, 
in Chemistry; Augustus Henry Fiske, in 
Chemistry; Harold Eugene Bigelow, 
in Chemistry ; Archibald Thompson Davi- 
son, in Music. 

Voted to appoint Laurence Drew 
Somers, Proctor of Divinity Hall for the 
year 1909-10. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Samuel Holmes Durgin, M.D., on 
Hygiene; Samuel Jason Mixter, M.D., 
on Surgery; George Howard Monks, 
M.D., on Surgery; Francis Sedgwick 
Watson, M.D., on Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery; Francis Bishop Harrington, M.D., 
on Surgery; Charles Locke Scudder, 
M.D., on Surgery; Fred Bates Lund, 
M.D., on Surgery. 

Voted to appoint the following Clinical 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1909: Charles Hunter Dunn, M.D., in 
Pediatrics; George Thomas Tuttle, 
M.D., in Mental Diseases; William 
Noyes, M.D., in Mental Diseases. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Harris Peyton Mosher, M.D., in Anat- 
omy; Luther Dimmick Shepard, Jr., 
M.D., D.M.D., in Dental Histology; 
Ernest Gale Martin, Ph.D., in Physio- 
logy; Langdon Frothingham, M.D.V., 
in Bacteriology; Lawrence Joseph Rhea, 
M.D., in Pathology; George Burgess 
Magrath, M.D., in Legal Medicine; 
Henry Fox Hewes, M.D., in the Theory 
and Practice of Physic; Arthur Kings- 
bury Stone, M.D., in the Theory and 
Practice of Physic; George Sherwin 
Clarke Badger, M.D., in the Theory and 
Practice of Physic; Joseph Hersey Pratt, 
M.D., in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic; James Marsh Jackson, M.D., iv 
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Clinical Medicine; William Henry 
Robey, Jr., M.D., in Clinical Medicine; 
William Henry Smith, M.D., in Clinical 
Medicine; Frederick Parker Gay, M.D., 
in Pathology; Edwin Allen Locke, M.D., 
in Clinical Medicine; Frederick Taylor 
Lord, M.D., in Clinical Medicine; May- 
nard Ladd, M.D., in Pediatrics; Elliott 
Gray Brackett, M.D., in Orthopedics; 
Paul Thorndike, M.D., in Genito- 
Urinary Surgery; Augustus Thorndike, 
M.D., in Orthopedics; Ernest Boyen 
Young, M.D., in Gynaecology ; Howard 
Townsend Swain, M.D., in Obstetrics; 
Charles James White, M.D., in Derma- 
tology; Edward Cowles, M.D., in Men- 
tal Diseases; Alexander Quackenboss, 
M.D., in Ophthalmology; Henry Hill 
Haskell, M.D., in Ophthalmology; Eu- 
gene Anthony Crockett, M.D., in Oto- 
logy; Philip Hammond, M.D., in Oto- 
logy; Frederic Codman Cobb, M.D., in 
Laryngology; Joseph Payson Clark, 
M.D., in Laryngology; Joseph Lincoln 
Goodale, M.D., in Laryngology; Rock- 
well Augustus Coffin, M.D., in Laryngo- 
logy; Harris Peyton Mosher, M.D., 
in Laryngology; Edward Browning 
Meigs, M.D., in Physiology. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1909: Elisha Flagg, M.D., in Anatomy; 
Zabdiel Boylston Adams, M.D., in 
Anatomy; James Dellinger Barney, 
M.D., in Anatomy; John Bryant Hart- 
well, M.D., in Anatomy; Robert Mon- 
traville Green, M.D., in Anatomy; 
Walter Ray Bloor, A.M., in Biological 
Chemistry; Harry Winfred Goodall, 
M.D., in Biological Chemistry; Calvin 
Gates Page, M.D., in Bacteriology; 
Henry Joseph Perry, M.D., in Bacterio- 
logy; Arthur Morton Worthington, 
in Bacteriology; Eugene Ellsworth 
Everett, M.D., in Bacteriology; Edward 
Nelson Tobey, M.D., in Bacteriology; 
Samuel Reese Haythorn, M.D., in Path- 
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ology; Ernest Linwood Walker, M.D., 
in Medical Zodlogy; Marshall Fabyan, 
M.D., in Comparative Pathology; David 
Lawrence Williams, M.D., in Materia 
Medica; Charles Leonard Overlander, 
M.D., in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic; Thomas Francis Leen, M.D., in 
the Theory and Practice of Physic; Wil- 
liam Bradford Robbins, M.D., in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic; Chan- 
ning Frothingham, Jr., M.D., in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic; Roger 
Irving Lee, M.D., in the Theory and 
Practice of Physic; Richard Mason 
Smith, M.D., in the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic; Franklin Warren White, 
M.D., in Clinical Medicine; Gerald 
Blake, M.D., in Clinical Medicine; 
Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, M.D., in Pe- 
diatrics; William Palmer Lucas, M.D., 
in Pediatrics; Philip Haskell Sylvester, 
M.D., in Pediatrics; Edwin Hemphill 
Place, M.D., in Pediatrics; William 
Edward Faulkner, M.D., in Surgery; 
James Savage Stone, M.D., in Surgery; 
Ernest Amory Codman, M.D., in Sur- 
gery; Joshua Clapp Hubbard, M.D., in 
Surgery; Daniel Fiske Jones, M.D., 
in Surgery; LeRoi Goddard Crandon, 
M.D., in Surgery; Walter Clarke Howe, 
M.D., in Surgery; Channing Chamber- 
lain Simmons, M.D., in Surgery; David 
Daniel Scannell, M.D., in Surgery; 
Robert Bayley Osgood, M.D., in Or- 
thopedics; Robert Soutter, M.D., in 
Orthopedics; Malcolm Storer, M.D., in 
Gynaecology; William Phillips Graves, 
M.D., in Gynaecology; Leo Victor 
Friedman, M.D., in Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology; Herman Morris Adler, 
M.D., in Pathology; Ernest Thompson 
Fraser Richards, M.D., in Neuropath- 
ology; James Rockwell Torbert, M.D., 
in Obstetrics; Nathaniel Robert Ma- 
son, M.D., in Obstetrics and Gynaeco- 
logy; Robert Laurent De Normandie, 
M.D., in Obstetrics; Harvey Parker 
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Towle, M.D., in Dermatology; Charles 
Morton Smith, M.D., in Syphilis; Fred- 
erick Stanford Burns, M.D., in Derma- 
tology ; George Arthur Waterman, M.D., 
in Neurology; Edmund Wright Clap, 
M.D., in Ophthalmology; Fred Maurice 
Spalding, M.D., in Ophthalmology; 
William Fletcher Knowles, M.D., in 
Otology; Alfred Mason Amadon, M.D., 
in Otology; Harris Peyton Mosher, 
M.D., in Otology; David Harold Walk- 
er, M.D., in Otology; Harry Aldrich 
Barnes, M.D., in Laryngology; George 
Henry Wright, D.M.D., in Laryngo- 
logy. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909: Franklin Paradise John- 
son, A.B., in Histology and Embryology; 
Eugene Lyman Porter, A.M., in Physi- 
ology; Archibald Bruce Macallum, in 
Biological Chemistry ; Cleaveland Floyd, 
M.D., in Bacteriology; Harold Bow- 
ditch, A.B., in Comparative Pathology; 
Frank Linden Richardson, M.D., in 
Surgery. 

Voted to appoint the following Teach- 
ing Fellows for one year from Sept. 1, 
1909: Roy Graham Hoskins, A.M., in 
Physiology; Chester Jefferson Farmer, 
in Biological Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint Chauncey J. Vallette 
Pettibone, S.B., Research Assistant in 
Biological Chemistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint the following Alumni 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Francis Winslow Palfrey, M.D., in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic; George 
Cheever Shattuck, M.D., in Clinical 
Medicine; Torr Wagner Harmer, M.D., 
in Surgery. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
George Henry Wright, D.M.D., on Oral 
Hygiene; George Howard Monks, M.D., 
on Surgery; Henry Carlton Smith, Ph.G., 


on Dental Chemistry; Martin Bassett 
Dill, D.M.D., on Operative Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1909: Ned Albert 
Stanley, D.M.D., Edwin Carter Blais- 
dell, D.M.D., Joseph Totten Paul, 
D.M.D., James Austin Furfey, D.M.D., 
Melville Forrest Rogers, D.M.D., Rob- 
ert Whitehill, D.M.D., Samuel Tuttle 
Elliott, D.M.D., Charles Gilman Pike, 
D.M.D., Marquis D’Littig, D.M.D., 
Charles Edward Stevens, D.M.D., Er- 
nest Victor Leon Whitchurch, D.M.D. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Prosthetic Dentistry for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1909: Arthur Warren 
Eldred, D.M.D., Harry West Haley, 
D.M.D., Ernest Howard Chute, D.M.D., 
Herbert Frank Langley, D.M.D., 
Frank LeRoy Eames, D.M.D., Thomas 
Bernard Hayden, D.M.D., John Arthur 
Furbish, D.M.D., John Wesley Esta- 
brooks, D.M.D., Harry Sylvester Clark, 
D.M.D., Horace Amos Davis, D.M.D., 
Wilson Case Dort, D.M.D., William 
Harry Weston, D.M.D., Leo Augustine 
Rogers, D.M.D., Julius Frank Hove- 
stadt, D.M.D., Maurice Earle Peters, 
D.M.D., Fred Alexander Beckford, 
D.M.D. 

Voted to appoint the following In. 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Edwin Linwood Farrington, D.M.D., in 
Extracting and Anaesthesia; Albert 
Leonard Midgley, D.M.D., in Extract- 
ing and Anaesthesia; William Daniel 
Squarebrigs, D.M.D., in Extracting and 
Anaesthesia; Harry Austin Stone, D.M. 
D., in Extracting and Anaesthesia; Wil- 
liam Henry Gilpatric, D.M.D., in Ex- 
tracting and Anaesthesia; Harold Brad- 
shaw Norwood, D.M.D., in Extracting 
and Anaesthesia; Amos Irving Hadley, 
D.M.D., in Porcelain Work; Lawrence 
Wills Baker, D.M.D., in Orthodontia; 
Horace Leonard Howe, D.M.D., in 
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Orthodontia; Harry Benjamin Shuman, 
D.M.D., in Oral Surgery and Roent- 
genology; Leroy Matthew Simpson 
Miner, D.M.D., in Oral Surgery; Ed- 
ward Wyllys Taylor, M.D., in Neuro- 
logy; Charles Morton Smith, M.D., in 
Syphilis; John Bapst Blake, M.D., in 
Surgery. 

Voted to appoint Earl Clinton Cum- 
mings, D.M.D.; Assistant in Roent- 
genology for one year from Sept. 1, 1909. 


Meeting of June 29, 1909. 
The following letter was presented: 


Goshen Farm, New London, 
Connecticut, June 22, 1909. 
Gentlemen: 

I take pleasure in offering you the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000) to es- 
tablish three (3) scholarships in memory 
of my husband, the late James Augustus 
Rumrill of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
who was graduated from Harvard in the 
Class of 1859. It is my desire that this 
sum should be invested, and that there 
should be established with the income 
three scholarships, to be known as the 
“ James A. Rumrill Scholarships.”’ 

Two of these scholarships are to be 
open, in the first instance, to properly 
qualified students in their first year of 
residence as undergraduates in Harvard 
College who enter Harvard as graduates 
of secondary schools in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky. The third 
scholarship is to be assigned each year to 
a properly qualified graduate of a College 
or University in the states above men- 
tioned, who desires to pursue his studies 
in one of the graduate departments of the 
University. The selection of the incum- 
bent of this scholarship is to be left to the 
Faculty or to the Committee on Scholar- 
ships, or similar body, of the school in 
question, on the advice of the President 
and Faculty of the institution from which 
the student in question comes. In the 
assignment of the undergraduate scholar- 
ships, consideration is to be given to the 
qualities of manliness, leadership, and 
well-rounded development, as well as the 
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scholarly attainments of the candidates, as 
shown by their school records or their 
records in the admission examinations, or 
both. 

If at any time there are not properly 
qualified candidates for these scholarships 
from the states above mentioned, then 
they may be thrown into general compe- 
tition, care being taken to preserve their 
character as two undergraduate scholar- 
ships and one graduate scholarship. 

The stipend of these scholarships is to 
be regulated according to the standing 
rules of the Corporation in such matters. 
In no ease, however, is the stipend of each 
scholarship to be less than $225. 

If you care to accept the gift on the 
terms above mentioned, will you kindly 
let me know and I shall be glad to send 
you a check for the amount ? 

I remain, 
Very respectfully yours, 
Ann C. Rumrill. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 


Whereupon it was Voted that Mrs. 
Rumrill’s generous offer be gratefully 
accepted upon the terms stated in the 
foregoing letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Association for its gift 
of $2060 — $560 thereof to be added 
to the “ Harvard Medical Alumni Fund,” 
and $1500 to be for immediate use at 
the Medical School in accordance with 
the terms of a letter from the Associa- 
tion dated Oct. 24, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Francis 
Skinner for his gift of $1500, the second 
payment on account of his additional 
offer of $5000 for the purchase of books 
for the library of the Arnold Arboretum 
as a memorial to his father, Francis 
Skinner, of the Class of 1862. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Edwin F. 
Atkins for his gift of $1000 for present 
use at the Botanic Garden. 
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Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$1000 for present use at the Botanic 
Garden and Botanical Museum, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Assistant Pro- 
fessor M. A. Potter for his gift of $225 
for the Susan Anthony Potter Prizes in 
Spanish and Comparative Literature for 
the year 1908-09. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of San Francisco for its gift of $100, the 
final instalment for the Scholarship of 
the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the year 1908-09. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John S. 
Ames for his gift of $500 for the purchase 
of apparatus used in the courses given 
by Professor E. C. Jeffrey. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from Mr. 
Thomas Barbour, for the purchase of 
books on Oceanica, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. W. Scott 
Fitz for her gift of $75 towards the South 
End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Edward J. 
Holmes for his gift of $25 towards the 
South End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the gift of $24.40, from 
Professor A. C. Coolidge and Mr. 
Clarence L. Hay, for the purchase of 
books on America, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, from Mrs. 
N. E. Baylies, for present use at the 
Peabody Museum of American Arch- 
aeology and Ethnology, be gratefully 
accepted. 

A letter was presented from the Har- 
vard Club of Lowell, offering two 
scholarships of $150 each for the year 
1909-10, the beneficiaries to be nomi- 
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nated by a committee from said Club, 
and it was Voted that this welcome offer 
be gratefully accepted in accordance 
with the terms of the letter of gift. 

The Secretary reported that a petition 
having been addressed in the name of 
the President and Fellows to His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
asking for a license to acquire in mort- 
main the house and land in High Street 
and Ely Street, Stratford-on-Avon, in the 
County of Warwick, England, generally 
known and reputed as the house in which 
Katherine Rogers, the mother of John 
Harvard, resided, the property to be held 
for the benefit of the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College by a Board af 
Trustees, His Majesty had been gra- 
ciously pleased to grant his royal license 
and authority to Miss Marie Corelli, of 
Mason Croft, Stratford-on-Avon, the 
present holder of the title to the property, 
to convey it to the following Trustees: 
Miss Marie Corelli, Edward Morris, 
Esq., of Chicago, Sir Thomas Johnstone 
Lipton, Bart., of Osidge, Southgate, in 
the County of Middlesex, Rudolph 
Chambers Lehmann, Esq., of Field 
Head, Bourne End, in the County of 
Buckingham, The Master of Emmanuel 
College in the University of Cambridge 
for the time being; and copies of the 
several documents pertaining to this 
matter, including the deed of trust, were 
duly laid before the Corporation. Where- 
upon it was Voted that the thanks of the 
President and Fellows be sent to each of 
the Trustees who has kindly consented 
to serve the interests of Harvard Uni- 
versity in the maintenance of Harvard 
House. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Edward 
Morris for his generous gift whereby 
Harvard House has been brought into 
the possession of Harvard University. 

Voted that His Excellency, the Ameri- 
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can Ambassador at London, be invited 
to open Harvard House to its public 
uses, with such ceremonies as may be 
suitable and convenient. 

“oted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Director of 
ihe Imperial Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Nishigahara, Japan, for his 
kind offices in assisting Research Col- 
lector Clinton in obtaining parasites. 

The President reported the death of 
Schuyler B.Serviss, Instructor in Ele- 
mentary Mechanics and Assistant in 
Astronomy, which occurred June 18, 
1909. 

Voted that the International Otological 
Congress be invited to hold its next meet- 
ing in the buildings of the Harvard Med- 
ical School. 

The following list of members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
College who have been chosen by the 
Associates as an Academic Board of 
Radcliffe College for the academic year 
1909-10 was submitted and approved: 
Tfofessor W. E. Byerly, chairman, 
Professors E. L. Mark, H. S. White, 
E. H. Hall, H. W. Smyth, S. M. Mae.- 
vane, A. A. Howard, G. L. Kittredge, 
E. S. Sheldon. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909. Faculty members: Le 
Baron Russell Briggs, A.M., LL.D., 
Litt.D., Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, A.M., 
Edgar Huidekoper Wells, A.B. Grad- 
uate members: Edward Hall Nichols, 
A.M., M.D., Robert Frederick Herrick, 
A.B., LL.B., George Richmond Fearing, 
Jr., A.B., LL.B. 

The resignation of Austin Cary as 
Assistant Professor of Forestry was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to rescind the appointment of 
John G. Gill as Instructor in Romance 
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Languages for one year from Sept. 1, 
1909. 

Voted to change the title of Irving 
W. Bailey from Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Forestry and Botany to Instructor in 
Forestry. 

Voted to appoint Edward Porritt, 
Lecturer on Government for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Guillermo Rivera, 
Jr., Instructor in Spanish for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Horace James Macintire, in Mechanical 
Engineering; George Rudolph Grua, in 
Economics. 

Voted to appoint Eliot Jones, Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Economics for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Otto Hénigschmid, 
Fellow for Research in Chemistry for one 
year from Sept 1, 1909. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS.’ 


Stated Meeting of May 12, 1909. 

The following 21 members were 
present: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Endicott, Fish, P. R. Frothingham, 
Gaston, Gordon, Grant, Higginson, 
A. A. Lawrence, Peabody, Rand, Shat- 
tuck, Storey, Storrow, J. C. Warren, W. 
Warren, Weld, Williams. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 26, 1909, conferring several 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, out of course, 
and the Board voted to consent to this 
vote. 

The Board concurred in appointing 
George Lincoln Goodale, Honorary 

1 Extracts. 
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Curator of the Botanical Museum from 
Sept. 1, 1909; Crawford Howell Toy, 
A.M., LL.D., Hancock Professor of 
Hebrew and Other Oriental Languages, 
Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1909; and 
Oakes Ames, A.M., Director of the 
Botanic Garden from Aug. 1, 1909. 

Various minor appointments were 
consented to. 

The elections of Edward Kennard 
Rand, Ph.D., as Professor of Latin, and 
of Charles Burton Gulick, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Greek, were confirmed. 

Upon the nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board elected the fol- 
lowing Inspectors of Polls for the elec- 
tion of Overseers on next Commence- 
ment Day: Principal Inspector, Adelbert 
Ames, Jr., Class of 1903. Assistant 
Inspectors, Edwin Hale Abbot, Jr., 
Class of 1903, Charles P. Clifford, Jr., 
Class of 1903, William P. Wolcott, Class 
of 1903, Thomas P. Beal, Jr., Class of 
1904, James Jackson, Class of 1904. 

The Board also voted that the Presi- 
dent of the Board be authorized to fill 
any vacancy that may arise in the office 
of Inspectors of Polls for the election of 
Overseers on next Commencement Day. 

Mr. Winslow Warren presented the 
Report of the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions, that the Secretary of the 
Board be directed to print each year, 
under Section 31 of the Rules and By- 
laws of the Board, a sufficient number 
of volumes, containing the Reports of 
the Visiting Committees, to supply the 
members of the Corporation and of the 
Board of Overseers; the Board adopted 
the recommendation. 

Mr. J. C. Warren presented, and read 
a portion of, the Report of the Commit- 
tee to Visit the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy, which was accepted and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Appleton presented and read the 
Report of the Committee to Visit the 





Library, and upon his motion, and the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions, it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed, and 
transmitted to the Corporation for such 
action as they shall see fit to take thereon. 


Special Meeting of June 23, 1909 
(convened upon application made to the 
Secretary in writing by the President 
of the University). 

The following 16 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the 'Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Endicott, 
Fish, P. R. Frothingham, Grant, Higgin- 
son, A. A. Lawrence, W. Lawrence, 
Shattuck, Storrow, J.C. Warren, W. 
Warren, Weld, Williams. 

The reading of the record of the pre- 
vious meeting was omitted. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 17, 1909, appointing 
Charles William Eliot, LL.D., President, 
Emeritus, from May 19, 1909, and the 
Board voted to consent to this vote. 

The Board concurred in appointing 
Frederic Ward Putnam, Honorary Cura- 
tor of the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
can Archeology and Ethnology ; William 
Henry Pickering, $.B., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy; Edward Murray 
East, Assistant Professor of Experi- 
mental Plant Morphology; in electing 
Milton Joseph Rosenau, M.D., Professor 
of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; 
Myles Standish, A.M., M.D., Williams 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Otto Knut 
Olof Folin, $.B., Ph.D., Hamilton Kuhn 
Professor of Biological Chemistry; and 
Elmer Ernest Southard, A.M., M.D., 
Bullard Professor of Neuropathology. 

The President of the Board announced 
that he had appointed Arthur A. Bal- 
lantine, of the Class of 1904, as an As- 
sistant Inspector of Polls in the place 
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of Charles P. Clifford, Jr., of the Class of 
1903, resigned. 

Mr. W. Warren presented the Report 
of the Committee to Visit the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics; ordered to be 
printed. 





Stated Meeting of June 30, 1909 
(held in University Hall, Cambridge, at 
9.30 o’clock a. M.). 

The following 18 members were 
present: The President of the Board; 
the President of the University; the 
Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Appleton, Delano, Endicott, Fish, P. R. 
Frothingham, Gordon, Higginson, A. A. 
Lawrence, Loring, Markham, Peabody, 
Rand, Shattuck, J: C. Warren, Weld. 

The reading of the record of the pre- 
vious meeting was omitted. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 29, 1909, and the Board con- 
curred in appointing Faculty and Grad- 
uate members of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports. 

Gen. Weld presented the Report of the 
Committee to Visit the Botanic Garden 
and Botanical Museum; ordered to be 
printed. 

Upon the request of Prof. George 
Lincoln Goodale, Mr. Ernest B. Dane of 
Brookline, Mass., was added to the Com- 
mittee to Visit the Botanic Garden and 
Botanical Museum. 

The List of Regular Degrees was con- 
firmed. 


DEATH OF ALLEN 
DANFORTH, ’66. 


Allen Danforth was born in Plymouth, 
Jan. 5, 1846, and died in Boston of an- 
gina pectoris July 18, 1909. He was a 
lineal descendant of Samuel Danforth, 
H. U., 1643, and James Danforth, H. U., 
1683. He was fitted for college in the 
public schools of Plymouth, and entered 
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Harvard at the age of 16. He stood 
high in scholarship and was a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa. In 1867 he went 
to Heléna, Mont., where he stayed till 
1872, a part of the time being superin- 
tendent of mining and milling opera- 
tions near Helena, in the National Min- 
ing and Exploration Co. of New York. 
1872-74 he was clerk in the Plymouth 
Savings Bank, until his appointment as 
Bursar of Harvard University, which 
position he held till June, 1888, receiving 
for his services the hearty public com- 
mendation of President Eliot. He was 
immediately appointed to the new office 
of Deputy Treasurer of the College, and 
held that office until February, 1898, 
when he was made the first Comptroller 
of Harvard University. This place he 
resigned in March, 1906. President 
Eliot in his next annual report said: 
“The President and Fellows felt obliged 
to accept Mr. Danforth’s resignation in 
accordance with his request, although 
they felt keenly the consequent loss to 
the University. Mr. Danforth was Bur- 
sar from 1874 to 1888, Deputy Treasurer 
from 1888 to 1898, and Comptroller 
from 1898 to 1906. In each of the offices 
he held, he set a new standard of effi- 
ciency, brought about progressive im- 
provements in the accounts, archives, and 
annual statements of the University 
treasury, and manifested not only the 
most conscientious exactness in the per- 
formance of stated duties, but great 
devotion in discovering and assuming 
new tasks which needed to be done. Mr. 
Danforth. knows more about the history 
of the University property, and about 
the records of gifts and of the financial 
acts of the Corporation than any other 
living person; and since the period of his 
service has been one of unprecedented 
property enlargement, his knowledge of 
this subject is much more extensive 
than anybody can have had before.” On 
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became a tutor of Latin at Harvard Col- 


Oct. 21, 1899, he was married at Put- 
nam, Conn., to Mabel Irene Walsh, who 
survives him. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR C. L. 
SMITH, ’63. 


Clement Lawrence Smith, son of 
George and Mary (Lewis) Smith, was 
born in Upper Darby, Penn., April 13, 
1844. He died at Cambridge, July 1, 
1909. He fitted for college in the schools 
of Haverford, Penn., was graduated at 
Haverford College in 1860, and entered 
the Class of 1863 at Harvard at the be- 
ginning of the Junior year, having mean- 
while tried a business life for a few 
months in Philadelphia. But heredity 
told upon him, for he was born to be a 
scholar and teacher and administrator, 
from a line of ancestors on both sides 
who had been prominent among their 
fellow townsmen as educators and hold- 
ers of offices of trust and responsibility. 
He had graduated from one college at the 
age of 16, from the second when 19, with 
high rank, and a confessed fondness for 
mathematics, but with no settled plans 
for the future. However, a few weeks 
after completing his course at Harvard, 
his first Alma Mater claimed his services, 
and he was appointed professor of 
classics and mathematics in Haverford 
College, where he remained two years, 
acting during the last year as librarian. 
In October, 1865, he matriculated at 
Giottingen, and attended lectures on sub- 
jects connected with philology. He 
traveled extensively through Europe, 
spending seven or eight weeks at Athens, 
where he studied the topography and 
antiquities of the place. He arrived 
home in June, 1867, and devoted him- 
self at Upper Darby to classical studies. 
In the fall of 1869 he accepted the 
professorship of Greek and German in 
Swarthmore College, but a year later 














lege, and after three years assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin. He was made professor 
of Latin in 1883, and was elected Dean of 
the College Faculty from June 28, 1882, 
which position he resigned in 1891. He 
spent the Academic year 1897-98 in 
Rome as Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies. His personal 
studies were directed to an examination 
of the manuscripts of Suetonius in the 
Vatican Library. He also studied the 
manuscripts of the same author in 
Florence, Venice, Munich, Leyden, and 
the British Museum. The results of 
this investigation were published in 
1901. In 1898 he was elected Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and held 
this position, in addition to his professor- 
ship, until 1902, when impaired health 
warned him to diminish his responsi- 
bilities. In 1901 he was elected Pope 
Professor of Latin, succeeding Prof. G. 
M. Lane. This post he resigned at the 
close of 1904, on account of growing 
disability. A letter engrossed on papyrus 
manufactured by Prof. Goodale from 
the stalks of plants grown in the Botan- 
ical Garden in Cambridge, written in 
Latin, and presented to Prof. Smith by 
his colleagues in the Department of the 
Classics, Dec. 22, 1904, bears eloquent 
testimony to the good-fellowship pre- 
vailing among them, to their respect for 
Smith’s qualities of head and heart, and 
to their regrets for the loss to themselves 
and to the College which his proposed 
resignation of his position as professor 
would be. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon him by Haverford Col- 
lege in 1888, he having taken his A.M. in 
that college in 1863. 

Smith himself has said that his college 
duties had been too engrossing to per- 
mit him to write much. This is true 
enough, but still his pen did good service 
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in many ways, contributing its share to 
maintaining and fostering an interest in 
Classical studies, and keeping the stand- 
ard high. He has been editor in conjunc- 
tion with Professor Peck of Yale Uni- 
versity of the “College Series of Latin 
Authors,” prepared by various American 
Classical scholars. His own contribution 
to the series, an edition of ‘‘ Horace’s 
Odes and Epodes,” was published in 
1894. Among his printed papers are 
“Virgil’s Instructions for Ploughing, 
Fallowing, and the Rotation of Crops: 
Georgics 1, 43-83,” American Journal 
of Philology, vol. 1 (1881); “On the 
Use of Language in Education,” being 
the annual address before the Alumni 
Association of Haverford College, July 1, 
1873, published by the Association and 
reprinted in the Friend’s Quarterly Ex- 
aminer, London, January, 1874; 
“Shall we teach Greek and Latin as 
dead languages?” the Quaker Alum- 
nus, January, 1879; ‘Address in behalf 
of the Alumni,” atthe Inauguration of 
Pres. Sharpless of Haverford College, 
May 19, 1887; “Catullus and the Phase- 
lus of his Fourth Poem,” Harvard 
Studies, 111 (1892); ‘“‘Cicero’s Journey 
into Exile,” Harvard Studies, vu 
(1896); ‘“‘ The American College in the 
Twentieth Century,” Atlantic Monthly, 
February, 1900; “A Preliminary Study 
of Certain Manuscripts of Suetonius’ 
Lives of the Ceesars,” Harvard Studies, 
xi (1901). 

With the exception of two years on the 
School Committee of Cambridge, 1882- 
84, Smith does not appear to have held 
public office. Since 1886 he has repeat- 
edly represented Harvard College in the 
convention of colleges in New England 
on admission examinations. He edited 
several volumes of the University Cata- 
logue. He was one of the corporators 
of the Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion’ of Women, 1882 (known as the 
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Harvard Annex or Radcliffe College), 
taught in their classes, and presided 
over their examinations. He has been 
Corresponding Secretary of the Harvard 
Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa. He 
was a member of the American Philo- 
logical Association, president of the same 
in 1899. He was also a member of the 
New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools, and an hon- 
orary member of the Berlin Anglo- 
American Students’ Club. These things 
are mentioned to show the nature of his 
activities. He would still be doing. Be- 
sides he was continually increasing the 
amount of his teaching, and giving 
much attention as chairman of the Clas- 
sical Department to the development of 
the Classical instruction offered by the 
University, especially in its higher grades. 

He was married, August 25, 1870, to 
Emma Gertrude Griscom, daughter of 
Dr. John H. Griscom of New York City, 
who survives him. They had four chil- 
dren, still living, one daughter and three 
sons. The three sons graduated at 
Harvard in the years 1895, 1897, and 
1905, respectively. 

Clarence H. Denny, ’63. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The management of the Harvard 
Summer School of Medicine has been 
put into the hands of a committee whose 
chairman, Dr. Wilder Tileston, is called 
the Director of the Summer School. Dr. 
Tileston has an office hour at the Med- 
ical School daily except Saturdays and 
Sundays during the four summer months. 
Thus it is possible for the members of the 
School to arrange personally with the 
director in regard to courses. This has 
turned out to be very satisfactory, as a 
large percentage of the men coming here 
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for courses desire information other than 
the Catalogue gives. In addition to a 
rather full schedule of courses, Dr. 
Tileston has arranged a series of lectures. 
These are given twice a week: at 5 o’clock 
at the Medical School. They cover a 
variety of medical subjects, and have 
been well attended by the visiting phy- 
sicians and also by many of the local 
members of the profession. Under the 
management of the new committee, cer- 
tain of the summer courses are allowed to 
count towards the M.D. degree. 

The Department of Roentgen Ray has 
finally been established. It consists of an 
instructor, Dr. W. J. Dodd, and two as- 
sistants, Drs. P. Brown and A. W. George. 
The Department and School owe thanks 
to Dr. E. A. Codman for his interest 
in collecting over $2000 for the purchase 
of Roentgen ray apparatus. Arrange- 
ment has been made for instruction in 
the use of the Roentgen ray in connec- 
tion with the different departments. 
Thus it is possible for the students to 
learn the varied uses of this aid to the 
science and practice of medicine. The 
Roentgen Ray Department also offers 
fourth year elective courses and courses 
for graduates and summer students. 

The new Department of Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine is spoken of in 
another place in this issue, as is also the 
account of alumni day at the Medical 
School. 

The Hsculapian Club of the Harvard 


Medical Alumni was started in 1902, and ° 


since that date has been taking in from 
15 to 20 men from each graduating class, 
so that the club now has a membership 
of over 130. Last winter the club began 
to show an active interest in the welfare 
of the School. It has organized a group 
of its out of town members to act as ad- 
visers in regard to the Medical School. 
Already the Dean’s Office has begun to 
use these men, as the Office finds it very 
convenient to refer applicants from dis- 


tant cities to one of these advisers. In 
this way the individual obtains an idea 
of our School and the opportunities here 
much better than could be obtained by 
letter-writing. In addition the club also 
turns over to the School one quarter of 
its annual dues, which amounts 
to about $125. At present this sum is 
at the disposal of the School to pay 
the traveling expenses of any speak- 
ers who may go out to distant points to 
speak about medical education. Thus 
if graduates in a distant city want to hear 
about the School they only have to write 
on for a speaker and one will be sent. 
The Asculapian Club also has a com- 
mittee at work to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of improving social life among 
the students. 

The Senior Class this year did not 
have a class day in the rectangle as last 
year’s class did. In its place the class 
held a series of informal smokers in the 
students’ room of the Administration 
Building. At each of these smokers they 
had some older member of the profession 
give an informal talk. 

On May 29 to June 1 the American 
Laryngological and Otological Societies 
held their annual meetings at the Med- 
ical School. A tent was placed on the 
east terrace and luncheon was served 
each day. Our new buildings offer 
splendid meeting-places for societies of 
this sort, and are being used for such 
purposes more and more. 

C. Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


The Associates at their meeting on 
June 9 accepted with deep regret the 
resignation of Prof. G. L. Goodale. In 
his own words he was “one of the earliest 
teachers in Radcliffe when it was hardly 
yet an Annex,” and he often received 


his students at his own house for lectures. 
Moreover, he had his share in establish- 
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Dean of Radcliffe College, 
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ing the plan of study and shaping the 
traditions and associations of the in- 
stitution, for he served the College for 
12 years as member of the Academic 
Board, and for 27 years as Associate. 
Another loss has come to the College in 
the deatn of Prof. C. L. Smith, one of 
the signers of the Articles of Association 
of the early Society; from 1882 to 1894, 
inclusive, he was a member of the Aca- 
demic Board, and from 1894 to 1905 
(when he resigned on account of ill 
health) an active and influential member 
of the Council of Radcliffe, in which he 
took a strong interest. As a teacher for 
16 years his work was unremitting. At 
the annual meeting of the Associates 
Ezra R. Thayer was reélected a member 
oi the Council for seven years. The fol- 
lowing members of the Academic Board 
were appointed for 1908-09: Professors 
E. L. Mark, H. S. White, E. H. Hall, 
H. W. Smyth, S. M. Maevane, A. A. 
Howard, G. L. Kittredge, E. S. Sheldon. 

Miss E. M. Hoppin and Miss G. E. 
Machado were reappointed mistresses 
of the halls of residence for 1909-10. 
Miss E. A. Wright, Director of the Gym- 
nasium, who had been granted a year’s 
leave of absence in order that she might 
continue her studies at the Boston Nor- 
mal School of Gymnastics, was reap- 
pointed Director; and Miss k. B. 
Wallace, Acting Director for 1908-09, 
was reappointed assistant in the Gym- 
nasium. Miss Rose Sherman, ’94, was 
reappointed Librarian for the year 
1909-10, and the two new assistants in 


the Library (Miss Alice L. Hopkins and, 


Miss Marion Burrage) were reappointed 
also. 

Miss Irwin, for 15 years a familiar and 
dominating figure in the life of Radcliffe, 
withdrew Sept. 1. She has had the satis- 
faction of contributing largely to the 
steady. growth of the College in high 
standards of scholarship, in social life, in 
resources and in strength,—a result 
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which could not have been accomplished 
without painstaking effort and careful 
attention to detail on her part. She car- 
ries with her the affectionate regard of 
the colleagues with whom she has been so 
long associated, and the regret and good 
wishes of the entire College. She received 
many expressions of good will. On 
June 11 the President and Council gave 
an afternoon reception in her honor at 
Bertram Hall, at which the Associates 
made a personal gift of a pearl pendant; 
the present and past students raised a 
fund which now amounts to $1000 
(which is still open to subscriptions) to 
be presented to the College in Miss 
Irwin’s name and to be used for a pur- 
pose designated by her. A graduate 
has offered to furnish, in honor of Miss 
Irwin, a hitherto unused room on the 
first floor of the Library. This room is 
to serve the same purpose as the Brows- 
ing Corner, which was started experi- 
mentally in the Collord Room in Jan- 
uary. It will accordingly be made very 
comfortable and attractive, and will 
probably be ready for use at the opening 
of the next academic year. Under the 
auspices of the Department of English 
and Comparative Literature, a volume 
is to be published in the series of Rad- 
cliffe College Monographs. ‘This is to be 
made up of scholarly articles, each, it is 
expected, containing some contribution 
to knowledge, written by past and pre- 
sent students of Radcliffe College, and 
it is to be dedicated to Miss Irwin in 
recognition of her constant and earnest 
encouragement to advanced studies at 
Radcliffe. 

The Fellowship of $500 offered to 
Radcliffe College for the coming year 
by the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union of Boston, for the investi- 
gation of social conditions, has been 
awarded to E. G. Reeves, who had al- 
ready held it for 1908-09. The Elizabeth 
Allen Paton Memorial Fellowship for 
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1908-09 has been awarded to H. E. 
Allen, A.B. (Bryn Mawr), 1905, A.M., 
1906, Radcliffe graduate student, 1908- 
09. This fellowship is given as a recog- 
nition of character and scholarship to a 
graduate student who has begun some 
piece of advanced research in the de- 
partment of English or modern lan- 
guages which she wishes to complete at 
Radcliffe. One half the Sohier Prize 
was awarded to L. A. Hannon, 1909, for 
her thesis as candidate for Honors in 
English. The Caroline I. Wilby Prize, 
which is to be given annually to a Rad- 
cliffe student as a prize for the best 
original work in any department, was 
awarded to Kate F. Puffer, Ph.D., ’09, 
for her thesis on the Inter-relations of 
Pyscho-physical Rhythmical Processes. 
The diploma of the Captain Jonathan 
Fay Fund and the Captain Jonathan 
Fay Scholarship were awarded to B. E. 
Spring, ’09. The diploma is given to the 
member of each graduating class who 
has, in the judgment of the Academic 
Board, shown the greatest ability during 
her whole course. 

The largest recent gift is $2000 from 
former pupils and personal friends of 
Margaret Rae Ingols, to establish in 
Radcliffe College a scholarship to which 
any student in Radcliffe College shall be 
eligible, preference being given to Cam- 
bridge students and especially to pupils 
of the school succeeding that of Miss 
Ingols. The Class of ’91 has given in 
memory of Ellen C. Griswold a reading- 
desk and chair to be placed in the Audi- 
torium of Agassiz House. The Class of 
°96 offers a silver goblet to be made in the 
same design as the silver pitcher already 
presented by that class in memory of 
Kathrina S. Chamberlain. The Class of 
’99 presented a Sheffield urn and tray 
as a decennial gift “in remembrance 
and in recognition.” The Class of ‘09 
gave a mahogany clock, which has been 
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placed in the reading-room of Agassiz 
House. Mrs. E. S. Warren, ’02, has 
given to the Library an enlarged copy 
of the Radcliffe seal. Mrs. D. L. Pick- 
man has given $25 for Agassiz House. 
The Annual Report of the President 
for 1907-08 calls attention to the need of 
unrestricted gifts. He writes:‘‘A gift with 
unassailable principal and unrestricted 
use of income is the noblest gift that can 
be made to a college, because at once the 
most unselfish and the most helpful. 
Radcliffe College could use economically 
and wisely the income of a million dol- 
lars. This unrestricted money would 
enable the College to pay for a reasonable 
share of the time of such eminent Har- 
vard professors as are willing to teach 
women, and would strengthen public 
confidence in Radcliffe as a School or 
Department of Harvard. . . . Among 
the many services of President Eliot to 
Harvard College, none has been greater 
than his constantly implied recognition of 
Radcliffe College as a part of Harvard 
University, as a Women’s Harvard Col- 
lege.” He has a wise word also on the 
tendency of student activities to copy 
those of colleges for men. “I have in 
mind,’ he writes, “not habits of life, 
but organizations religious, _ literary, 
dramatic, social, athletic, with their 
complicated and exhausting demands on 
time and strength and their occasional 
emphasis on the wrong thing.” In re- 
gard to the need of another dormitory 
Pres. Briggs says, ‘Our College is pecul- 
iarly fitted to help girls from the West 
and the South and to be helped by their 
presence. With the coming of such stu- 
dents in considerable numbers, more 
dormitories will be needed. . . . The 
standard of Radcliffe dormitories set 
by Bertram Hall is maintained by Grace 
Hopkinson Eliot Hall, and nothing short 
of it will be accepted as worthy of the 
College.” The Treasurer states that on 
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June 1, 1909, the special and general 
funds of the College were invested in 
certain securities, having a total market 
value of, approximately, $530,000, and 
that in addition the College holds secur- 
ities under deed of trust created by Miss 
Mary Bellows Gardner, of an approxi- 
mate market value of $200,000, the total 
income of which is paid to certain bene- 
ficiaries who have life interest therein. 
The Dean’s report summarizes the gifts 
for the year, and describes the completion 
and opening of the Library, and gives 
some account of the work.of the Student 
Board. 

On May 14 and 15, an old English 
operetta, composed of Elizabethan and 
early English songs, put together by F. 
G. Elmore, ’09, was given by the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society under the direction 
of Mrs. H. H. Gallison. The proceeds 
were used for the scholarship offered by 
the Choral Society to a deserving student 
who is interested in Music. On May 28 
The Canterbury Pilgrims, written by 
Percy MacKaye,was given by the Coburn 
Players under the auspices of the Rad- 
cliffe English Club. 

Like most Radcliffe Class Days June 23 
was fair, although exceptionally warm. 
The spread was served in Agassiz House, 
Fay House, and the Yard, where several 
tables were reserved for the Class of ’99. 
During the first part of the evening the 
orchestra played in the yard and later, 
when it had gone to the Gymnasium and 
Agassiz House to play for the dancing, 
the Glee and Mandolin Clubs gave a 
short concert. From eight to nine the 
Seniors received in the different rooms 
of Agassiz House, Fay House, the Gym- 
nasium, and the Library; in the Living 
Room were the President and Dean of 
the College, the Class and Class Day 
officers, and the president of the Idler 
Club. On the Saturday following Class 
Day the Seniors held their Class Exer- 
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cises in the Auditorium of Agassiz 
House. The president of the Class, 
Helen M. Lovejoy, introduced the 
speakers, who were: Florence E. Sullivan, 
Historian, Marion F. Brown, Prophet, 
Alice L. Abbot, Lawyer, and Alice R. 
Hannon, who read the Class Poem in the 
absence of the author, Floretta G. EI- 
more. Gertrude E. Carpenter, the Chor- 
ister, sang her class song, to which 
Gladys E. Holden had written the words. 
The other Class Day officers were: 
Eleanore E. Lothrop, Marshal, Dorothea 
Clapp, Chairman of Class Day Com- 
mittee, Helen Cotton, Chairman of In- 
vitation Committee, Emma _ Frost, 
Chairman of Class Book Committee, 
and Florence M. Child, Chairman of 
Baccalaureate Committee. After the 
Class Exercises the Juniors gave the 
Seniors a luncheon in Bertram Hall, at 
which Miss Irwin was present. At half- 
past four the Alumnae held their second 
annual ‘‘ Reminiscent Show,” to which 
they had invited the Seniors, and the 
Seniors had invited the Juniors. The 
play, given on the grounds of Bertram 
Hall, was Robin and Marion, one of the 
early English Club plays. Many of the 
original cast took part. On June 27 the 
Baccalaureate Service was held in the 
Shepard Memorial Church. Dr. J. H. 
Denison preached the sermon, on the 
subject “The Baptism of Fire,” and 
Dr. McKenzie made the prayer. The 
Choral Society sang “* Lift Thine Eyes,” 
“*Love Divine,” and the Baccalaureate 
Hymn, written by Marion F. Brown. 
The Commencement Exercises took 
place in Sanders Theatre on the after- 
noon of June 29. The principal addresses 
were given by Miss Irwin, who spoke on 
the ideal college for women, and Florence 
A. Gragg, A.B., 1899, Ph.D., 1908, who 
took for her subject ‘‘College Loyalty.” 
The prayer was by Dr. McKenzie. The 
Choral Society sang ‘Fair Radcliffe,” 
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and ‘Radcliffe Now We Rise to Greet 
Thee.” Pres. Briggs then conferred 
degrees on 68 Bachelors of Arts, 15 
Masters of Arts, and two Doctors of 
Philosophy. Of the Bachelors of Arts, 
36 received the degree without distine- 
tion, 30 cum laude (7 with distinction 
in special subjects), one magna cum 
laude (with Honors in English), and one 
summa cum laude (with Highest Honors 
in the Classics). One member of the 
Class of ’86 received the A.B. degree as 
holding the A.B. certificate of the So- 
ciety for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women. The Class of 1909 brings the 
whole number of graduates over the 
thousand-mark, — 1023 in all. Of these 
18 are dead, and 245 are married. 
Admission examinations were held in 
June in Andover; Atlanta, Ga.; Boston; 


Brookline; Chicago, Ill.; Concord; Fall. 


River; Fitchburg; Louisville, Ky.; Lowell; 
Lynn; Milton; New York, N. Y.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Quincy; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Springfield; Washing- 
ton, Conn.; Worcester; Youngstown, O. ; 
as well as in Cambridge. According to 
the returns made thus far, 159 candi- 
dates presented themselves for the pre- 
liminary examinations, and 8 candidates 
took the examinations for admission as 
special students. Of the final candidates 
78 were admitted, 39 without conditions, 
39 with conditions. It is hoped that 17 
will complete their examinations in 
September. In addition, 26 students 
already admitted to college tried to re- 
move admission conditions. 16 candi- 
dates took examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Of the 
159 preliminary candidates 32 have 
already taken examinations in a few 
subjects, thus dividing their admission 
examinations in three parts instead of in 
two parts. Of the preliminary candidates 
47 passed in less than 6 points. 

The annual meeting of the Radcliffe 
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Union was held at Bertram Hall on 
Commencement Day and was preceded 
by a luncheon at which several guests 
were present. The following officers 
were elected: Vice-president, Sarah 
Yerxa; secretary, Mrs. Walter Wessel- 
hoeft; treasurer, Susan M. Hallowell; 
director, Mrs. F. W. Rogers. 


ALUMNAE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Alumnae 
Association was held on Commencement 
Day, in Agassiz House, for the first time 
in the morning. The President, Mrs. 
Frank O. White, presided. The Treas- 
urer reported that the balance on hand 
was $1696.16, an increase of $228.79 
since the last annual meeting. The 
largest expenses for the year were the 
printing of the Alumnae Register, which 
is issued once in three years, and the ap- 
propriation of $100 for the Committee 
on Distant Work. B. M. Howland, 
Chairman of the Committee appointed 
to find a room for the use of the Associa- 
tion for committee meetings and small 
gatherings, reported that the Council 
was willing to allow the Association to 
use the old library in the top of Fay 
House. The report of the Committee 
was accepted, and it was voted that the 
Committee be authorized to expend 
$250 for putting the room in order. The 
Class of ’99 offered a considerable gift in 
money for the furnishing of the room 
in addition to the appropriation from 
the treasury of the Association. The 
Library Committee of the Alumnae re- 
ported that the whole sum which had 
been collected for the equipment of the 
Library had been handed to the Treas- 
urer of the College, and the Committee 
was thereupon dismissed. The Com- 
mittee on Student Aid reported that in 
the two years since it was organized it 
had lent to seven girls the sum of $600, 
and that it had on hand $249. 
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The Conference Committee reported 
that it had discussed the advisability 
of having a leader for chorus singing at 
the Idler, in which both graduates and 
undergraduates could take part; that it 
had prepared a list of things needed by 
the College; that in the future there 
would be three departments in the 
Radcliffe Magazine, the Undergraduate, 
the Graduate, and the Union, each with 
its own editor, with a view to a merger 
with the Bulletin published by the Rad- 
cliffe Union. The Committee reported 
that the Union would continue to pub- 
lish the Bulletin until convinced that the 
Magazine had taken its place. The 
value of the Conference Committee does 
not lie so much in the tangible results to 
which it can point, — but in the more 
impalpable results which come from the 
mutual discussions and understandings 
between the graduates and undergrad- 
uates. These foster a unity of purpose 
and mutual knowledge which must 
make for the strength of the College. 
Elizabeth Briggs, ’87, read a history of 
the Association for the last six years, 
and summarized its activities during an 
existence of 22 years. ‘‘ Beginning with 
a charter membership of six, it now 
counts 947; from one meeting a year, it 
has advanced to seven; at first without 
standing committees, it now works 
through four, the Scholarship Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Distant Work, 
the Students’ Aid Committee, and the 
Conference Committee for intercourse 
with undergraduates; always without 
individual members of great wealth, 
it has been blessed with generous friends. 
To the initiative of the Alumnae in wish- 
ing aloud are due the Harvard Annex 
Scholarship, Bertram Hall, Agassiz 
House, and the Library; the largest 
single gift to the Scholarship fund,$1000, 
came from the Woman’s Education As- 
sociation of Boston; beautiful Bertram 
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Hall was the answer of Mrs. David P. 
Kimball to a committee of graduates 
and non-graduates who wanted funds 
for a dormitory; Agassiz House with 
marvelous quickness was provided by 
the friends of Mrs. Agassiz as soon as 
Mrs. Dudley Pickman learned that the 
Alumnae were planning for a Students’ 
House; the Library came largely through 
the Dean, Miss Irwin, who persuaded 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie to give the $75,000 
for the building on condition that other 
friends raised $75,000 for maintenance. 
Some of the principal ‘other friends’ 
have been the Radcliffe Auxiliary and 
the Radcliffe Union. From its fortunate 
experience, the Alumnae Association 
has concluded that wishing for things is 
a reliable financial asset.” 

The Class of 1897 held its triennial 
reunion on June 26. 13 of the 36 mem- 
bers of the Class were present and drove 
to Middlesex Fells, returning in time for 
the Reminiscent Show at Bertram Hall. 
The 25th reunion of the Class of 1884 
was unusual in some respects. In the 
first place the Class had doubled its 
numbers since 1884, only three members 
having really taken the degree in that 
year, one taking it in 1890, and two tak- 
ing it in 1901 “‘as of 1884.” Then the 
Class has the unique distinction of hav- 
ing among the graduates of this year 
a daughter who is, as it were, the first 
granddaughter of Radcliffe. The daugh- 
ter of another member of the Class is a 
Freshman. A large number of the mem- 
bers of the Class of ’99 met for their de- 
cennial reunion. More than half the 
Class arrived in Cambridge four or five 
days before Commencement, and in ad- 
dition to their faithful attendance at all 
the college festivities, they had a series 
of special reunions for the class mem- 
bers only. 

The balloting for Alumnae Associate 
resulted in the renomination of Virginia 
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Newhall Johnson, 90. At 6 Pp. m. the 
Alumnae Dinner, at which about 320 
Alumnae and 18 guests were present, 
was served in the living-room of Agassiz 
House. After the dinner Mrs. White 
introduced Miss Irwin as the guest of 
honor. Miss Irwin, after graceful ac- 
knowledgment of the gifts made to her, 
and to the College in her honor, by her 
personal friends and by the friends of 
the College, gave an interesting account 
of all the gifts of the year to the College. 
Short ‘addresses were then made by 
Pres. Eliot, Dr. W. T. Grenfell, and 
Pres. Briggs. Pres. Eliot, in referring to 
Miss Irwin’s address at the Commence- 
ment Exercises, said that the dream of 
an ideal women’s college which she had 
pictured had been very largely realized 
in Radcliffe; and for the fact that it was 
something more than a dream thanks 
were due Miss Irwin. He continued the 
subject College Loyalty, dealt with by 
Dr. Gragg at the Commencement Exer- 
cises, and said that as a substitute for 
the personal loyalty of the feudal system 
there is in our democratic society loyalty 
to institutions and to ideals, and stated 
that a college ought to give to all its stu- 
dents added powers of enjoyment and of 
service, and that in loyalty to the college 
its students would find an increasing 
source of happiness. Dr. Grenfell de- 
scribed what Martha T. Fiske, ’02, and 
other women had done who had been 
interested in his work in Labrador. 
Pres. Briggs made a serious and effective 
speech, in which he described carefully 
his conception of the ideal relation of 
Radcliffe to Harvard. ‘One of the best 
services of Dean Irwin,” he said, ‘“‘has 
been her recognition of the Harvard 
element as essential to Radcliffe and her 
support of the great purpose wherein 
Radcliffe is unique. Let us remember 
that straightforward, appreciative rela- 
tion to Harvard teaching is the very 
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heart of Radcliffe College, and let us 
keep the heart with all diligence, for out 
of it are the issues of life.” 


Marriages. 


1898. Gertrude Mary Flanigan to Ray- 
mond Harold Cook, at Boston, 
June 3, 1909. 

1898. Cora Olive Goldthwait to Isaiah 
Bowman, at Lynn, June 28, 1909. 

1900. Florence Wellington James to 
George Gibbs, Jr., at Cambridge, 
June 16, 1909. 

1901. Henrietta Faxon to Arthur Stan- 
ley Pease, at Cohasset, June 23, 
1909. 

1901-03. Laura Noxon Toppan to Ben- 
jamin Hurd, at Cambridge, June 
12, 1909. 

1902. Emily Isabel Dickson to Gilbert 
Ernest Kemp, at West Somerville, 
July 14, 1909. 

1902, Sp. Ruth M. Friedman to 
Ralph Sumner Silver, June 8, 
1909. 

1905. Mary Veronica Sullivan to John 
Ward Regan, at Cambridge, July, 
1909. 

1905. Mary Frances Wilbar to Frederic 
Gilbert Bauer, at South Wey- 
mouth, June 29, 1909. 

1907. Lucetta Averill Upham to Holland 
Bennett, at Cambridge, May 12, 
1909. 

1908. Edna Gertrude Dinsmore to 
Clifton P. Carney, at Dorchester, 
June 16, 1909. 

1908. Helen Sophia Knowlton to May- 
nard Hutchinson, at Marion, 
May 22, 1909. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The Class of 1909 was favored with 
perfect weather for its Class-Day exer- 
cises on June 25, and the Baseball Team 
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having won the game from Yale on the 
day preceding, the occasion was as en- 
joyable as possible. Except for one or 
two minor changes in the decorative 
scheme there were no departures from 
time-honored precedents in the observ- 
ances of the day. In the Yard two large 
fountains, one in front of Holworthy 
and the other in front of Matthews, 
added to the beauty of the place. For 
the Ivy Exercises in the Stadium, the 
scenery which had been used earlier in 
the week for the production of Joan of 
Arc, by Miss Maude Adams’s company, 
provided a background in striking con- 
trast to the Greek play scenery which had 
been used for two years past. 

Prayers in Appleton Chapel early on 
Class Day morning were conducted by 
Rev. Prof. E. C. Moore. The exercises 
in Sanders Theatre at 11 o’clock con- 
sisted of the oration by E. T. Wentworth, 
the poem by R. E. Rogers; the singing of 
the ode by H. W. H. Powel, was led by 
P. G. Clapp, the class chorister. During 
the early afternoon the usual number of 
spreads in the Yard and various club- 
houses occupied the undergraduates and 
their guests. The Stadium had an audi- 
ence of more than 10,000 persons for the 
Ivy Exercises which began at 4 o’clock. 
The oration was given by P. M. Henry. 
First Marshal Burr handed down the 
class colors to the Freshmen, and singing 
by the Glee Club completed the formal 
part of the program. E. J. Wendell, ’82, 
led the cheering of the graduates, who 
were present in force. The storm of 
confetti at the end gave a beautiful effect 
to the whole. Work on the Stadium, 
which had been proceeding actively all 
spring, was suspended for the day. 
Enough of the superstructure was com- 
pleted to give the visitors a good idea of 
the changed appearance which the 
Stadium will present when the work is 
done. It is expected that everything 
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will be finished before the opening of 
College this fall. In addition to the 
work on the promenade, there is to be a 
filling in beneath the seats so that the 
level will be raised more than a foot, and 
two or three steps will be made around 
the whole outside of the circumfer- 
ence. 

The rest of the Class Day festivities 
passed off with the usual splendid ac- 
companiment of illumination and music. 
The two fountains in the Yard added to 
the effectiveness of the decoration, as 
each was provided with a group of elec- 
tric lights suspended directly overhead. 
There was dancing at the spread in the 
Union, and in the Gymnasium and 
Memorial Hall under the auspices of the 
Class Day Committee. 

Bishop William Lawrence, °71, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon to 
the graduating class in Appleton Chapel 
on the Sunday before Class Day. The 
baccalaureate hymn wag written by 
R. E. Rogers, who was Class Poet as 
well. The Senior Dinner was held at the 
American House, Boston, on the Monday 
after Class Day, and was unusually suc- 
cessful, as a majority of the Class at- 
tended. The annual picnic of the Seniors 
had been held early in June at Nan- 
tasket Beach. 

The closing weeks of the College year 
in which President Eliot ended his active 
career as President, were marked by two 
gifts from the classes. 1908, the last 
which completed its course under him, 
presented through its officers a hand- 
some desk suitably inscribed. This Dr. 
Eliot installed in his study with the 
promise that he would use it henceforth. 
On May 19, the day on which the Pre- 
sident retired, about 1000 students 
gathered at the President’s House in 
the evening after a mass meeting in the 
Union, and the First Marshal of the 
Senior Class presented him with a hand- 
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some clock, subscribed for by the stu- 
dents themselves, and bearing the in- 
scription: ‘To President Eliot, from the 
undergraduates of Harvard College, 
May 19, 1909.” President Eliot accepted 
the gift with a short speech in a very 
happy vein and the students departed 
after cheers had been given for the old 
and new presidents, and after “Fair 
Harvard” had been sung. 

Election of the undergraduate mem- 
bers of the Athletic Committee for the 
coming year resulted in the choice of 
the following three men: E. C. Bacon, ’10, 
of Westbury, L. I, N. Y.; Hamilton 
Fish, Jr., °10, of Garrison-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; and Herbert Jacques, Jr., °11, of 
Chestnut Hill. Bacon is the only one 
of the three who was a member during 
the past year. 

Following up the success which it 
scored last fall with The Promised Land, 
the Dramatic Club gave in May three 
performances, of a group of four one-act 
plays. The unfavorable season of the 
year, after a winter of similar perform- 
ances in great number, and the diffi- 
culties of giving such short pieces effect- 
ively, made the success somewhat less 
striking than that of last fall; neverthe- 
less the acting was very creditable and a 
distinct advance over that shown by the 
club plays of the year. Another compe- 
tition for original plays has been organ- 
ized for the vacation, with the expecta- 
tion that one or two of the best sub- 
mitted will be given this fall. 

Of the four plays given in the spring, 
Leonard Hatch, ’05, wrote The Heart 
of the Irishman, the plot being founded 
on an incident taken from “‘Con Cre- 
gan.” Hermann Hagedorn, ’07, wrote 
The Horse Thieves, and Five in the 
Morning ; the fourth, Death and the Dic- 
ers, adapted from Chaucer’s “ Pardoner’s 
Tale,” was by Frederic Schenck, ’09. 
The casts of the plays, in the order in 














which they appeared on the program, 
were as follows: 


The Heart of the Irishman. 


Con Cregan, E. A. Bemis, '11 
Peter M’Cabe, J. R. Snyder, 3L. 
Barney M’Cabe, his younger brother, 
R. F. Duncan, '12 
“Billy’’ Scanlan, the schoolmaster, 
C. W. Putnam, ’11 
R. C. Benchley, ’12 
W. W. Hackman, ’09 
J. M. Longyear, ’10 


Teague O’Regan, 
Jem Shanahan, 
Tim Kilally, 


The Horse Thieves. 
Al Bartlett, a sheriff, J. C. Savery, ’11 
Mrs. Bartlett, Miss Charlotte Adams 
Laura Bartlett, Miss Anna Bourke 
Burt Haskell, P. Snedeker, ’11 
Olie Morrill, J.C. Nicholson, Sp. 
Reverend Clinch, R. C. Benchley, '12 


Death and the Dicers. 
R. L. Niles, ’09 
H. W. H. Powel, ’09 
N.S. Simpkins, ’09 
J. A. P. Millet, 710 


Death, 

Aleyn, dicer, 
Watt, dicer, 
Simpkins, dicer, 


Innkeeper, R. E. Rogers, ’09 
Juggler, W. K. Blodgett, ’11 
Boy, O. W. Roosevelt, 12 
Girl, Miss Marian Gragg 


Five in the Morning. 
Broughton, R. M. Middlemass, ’09 
Blair, J. A. Eccles, ’10 
Gallison, P. G. Clapp, ’09 
Sprague, K. I. Bennett, ’11 


Officers of the Dramatic Club for this 
year were chosen at the final meeting last 
June: Pres., E. T. E. Hunt, ’10, of 
Mechanicsburg, O.; vice-pres., J. S. 
Reed, ’10, of Portland, Ore.; sec., J. A. 
P. Millet, ’10, of New York City; 
treas., Alan Gregg, °11, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

The Harvard Freshman debating team 
won the third annual debate with the 
Yale Freshmen, in Cambridge, on 
May 14. Harvard upheld the affirmative 
of the question, “Resolved, That United 
States Senators should be elected by a 
direct vote of the people.” Harvard was 
represented by C. B. Randall of Kings- 
ton, Pa., A. D. Brigham of Boston, and 
F. Stern, also of Boston; Yale, by A. 
C. Campbell of Sewickley, Pa., D. 
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McConaughy of Mount Hermon, and 
J. W. Young of Montrose, Pa. 

One of the most notable undergrad- 
uate affairs of the year was the second 
annual dinner of the Cosmopolitan Club 
held in the Union on May 12. The 
speakers and their subjects were as 
follows: Prof. Eugen Kiihnemann, of 
the University of Breslau, Germany, on 
“Germanism and Cosmopolitanism”’; 
Canon H. Hensley Henson, of West- 
minster Abbey, England, on “ Patriot- 
ism and Cosmopolitanism”; Baron 
Takahira, Japanese Ambassador, on 
“Peace and Education”; Count von 
Bernstorff, German Ambassador, on 
“Academic Freedom”; and President 
Eliot, on ‘Democratic Society and 
Feudal Society.” The Cosmopolitan 
Club had a very successful year in every 
way and is doing much to make life at 
Harvard pleasant and profitable for the 
foreigners. The following officers have 
been chosen for 1909-10: Pres., T. C. 
Yeh, 1L., of Sunkiang, China; first vice- 
pres., J. S. Reed, *10, of Portland, Ore.; 
second vice-pres., R. A. Morton, 711, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.;  sec.-treas., W. 
Sammons, Sp., of Seoul, Korea; council- 
ors, Y. Arai, 11, of Riverside, Conn., 
Assistant Dean W. R. Castle, ’00, and 
Prof. E. C. Moore. 

The Deutscher Verein has elected 
officers for next year as follows: Pres., 
K. O. Bertling, 2G., of Goettingen ; vice- 
pres., C. O, Mueller, ’11; sec., C. E. 
Hansen, 712; treas, M. Bowditch, °12; 
councilors, E. N. Perrin, °82, W. 
Boesche, H. Hagedorn, ’07. 

Semi-annual elections on the board of 
the Crimson resulted in the choice of 
Fabian Fall, ’10, of Boston, as president, 
of Frederick Ayer, Jr., 11, of Boston, as 
managing editor, and of Abbot Stevens, 
"11, of Boston, as secretary. The new 
men taken on the editorial board were: 


E. A. Winsor, of Chestnut Hill, from 
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1911; F. D. Huntington, of Leicester, 
H. de Windt, of Winnetka, IIl., S. 
Underwood, of Winchester, and S. T. 
Farquhar, of Auburndale, from 1912. 

The Advocate elected J. H. Storer, 711, 
of Boston, to its business board, and the 
following new men to the literary board: 
A. Gregg, ’11, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., C. H. Ernst, 10, of Dorchester, 
G. K. Munroe, ’10, of Tuxedo, N. Y., 
and H. Nickerson, ’11, of Pittsfield. 

Elections on the board of the Monthly 
gave the following set of officers for the 
coming year: Pres., E. T. E. Hunt, 710, 
of Mechanicsburg, O.; sec., J. S. Miller, 
11, of Chicago, Ill.; business manager, 
J. W. Adams, ’10, of Mason City, Ia. 
The new editors are R. W. Follett, ’09, 
of North Attleboro, and P. Mariett, ’11, 
of Lee. 

Some of the principal prizes open to 
undergraduates were awarded as fol- 
Jows: the Boylston prizes in public 
speaking — first prizes of $60 each to 
F. A. Wilmot, ’10, and H. von Kalten- 
born, 09; second prizes of $45 to O. L. 
Lyding, 09, D. M. Osborne, ’09, and 
C. R. Small, ’09. Bowdoin prizes: first 
undergraduate prize of $250 to K. 
Costikyan, ’09, for an essay on “Cardi- 
nal Newman’s Religion ”’; second under- 
graduate prize of $100 to P. Mariett, ’11, 
for an essay on “Skiamachia: a Study 
in Character”; third prize of $100, 
divided between S. F. Kimball, ’09, for 
an essay on “Franklin Park, Boston,” 
and C. C. Webster, ’09, for an essay on 
“The Conspiracy of Amboise and the 
Political Activity of the Huguenots.” 
The Ricardo prize scholarship of $350 
was awarded to L. Vold, 10. The 
Jeremy Belknap prize of $50 went to 
S. H. Cross, 712, for a translation into 
French of a passage from Newman’s 
“Essay on Poetry.” E. T. E. Hunt, 710, 
won the Lloyd McKim Garrison prize 
of $100 and a silver medal for the best 
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poem on the subject “John Milton, 
born December 9, 1608.” G. H. Edgell, 
09, won the Philip Washburn prize of 
$75. 

R. L. Groves, ’10. 


ATHLETICS. 
Bowing. 
The Spring Races. 

Harvard was defeated by Cornell in 
a two-mile race on Lake Cayuga on 
May 31, a few feet of open water show- 
ing between the boats at the finish. The 
Crew had been rowing poorly for two 
weeks before the race, and in the light 
of present knowledge it seems that the 
change which was finally made just 
before the Yale race, of putting R. Cutler 
at stroke in place of Sargent, and placing 
P. Withington at 6, might have brought 
a different result from this race. As it 
was, the men rowed smoothly but with- 
out life, and with the handicap of a bad 
start were unable to hold Cornell at any 
point in the race. Waid had been out 
of the boat for a few days before the race 
with a slight illness and this change may 
have affected the whole boat unfavorably. 

Cornell took a lead of half a length by 
a start which came very close to beating 
the pistol, after an earlier start had been 
spoiled by Sargent jumping his slide in 
the first few strokes. With both crews 
rowing about 36 to the minute, Cornell 
passed the half-mile mark with a lead of 
half a length and increased this to a full 
length at the mile. In the third half-mile 
Cornell rowed simply to hold the lead, 
and gained a few feet more in the last 
quarter, which was done at a high stroke. 
Time: Cornell, 10 m., 41 s.; Harvard, 
10 m., 47 s. 

The orders: 

Harvard: Stroke, Sargent; 7, Waid; 6, 


R. Cutler; 5, L. Withington; 4, Bacon; 3, 
Faulkner; 2, Lunt; bow, E. Cutler; cox., 
Blagden. 
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Cornell : Stroke, Weed; 7, Names; 6, Day: 
5, Sutton; 4, Aitchison; 3, Kelley; 2, Simson, 
bow, Seagraves; cox., Kimball. 

In a preliminary race the Harvard 
Freshman Eight was easily defeated by 
the Cornell Freshmen over the two-mile 
course, about four lengths separating the 
two boats at the finish. Final: Cornell, 
11 m.; Harvard 11 m., 12 s. Recent 
changes had been made in the Harvard 
Freshmen and they were not anywhere 
near the condition that they were at the 
end of June to row a fast sprinting race. 
G. P. Metcalf, of Providence, R. I., was 
elected captain of the Freshman Eight. 
He rowed through the season at No. 7, 
and is one of the promising men for a 
place on the ’Varsity next year. 

The Second ’Varsity Eight lost to the 
Cornell ’Varsity in the Henley races at 
Philadelphia on May 22. The Cornell 
First Crew was allowed to enter, as it 
contained no men who had ever rowed 
in a four-mile race, though it was in 
reality the same crew which rowed the 
Harvard ’Varsity a few days later, and 
practically the same when it won the 
Poughkeepsie race on July 3. Cornell 
won by a length and a quarter from the 
Second Eight over the regulation Henley 
distance of 1 mile 550 yards. As Sever- 
ance was ineligible for the race with 
Cornell, being a former ’Varsity oar, he 
was not used in the first race, but was 
put in at No. 5 for the second race, with 
the Malta Boat Club Crew of Phil- 
adelphia, which Harvard won easily by 
three and one half lengths. The col- 
legiate race was for the New England 
Challenge Cup, and the other for the 
Stewards’ Challenge Cup. The order 
of the Harvard crew was as follows: 


Stroke, Richardson; 7, P. Withington; 6, 
Hooper; 5, Ellis (second race, Severance) ; 
4, Waite; 3, Smith; 2, Forster; bow, Whit- 
ney; ccx., King. 

The Freshmen won the Beacon Cup 
Regatta for class crews over the 14-mile 
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course in the Charles River Basin on 
May 14, with 1} lengths over the Seniors. 
The Juniors finished third, the second 
1912 boat was fourth, and behind came 
the second and first Sophomore boats 
in that order. The time was 10 m. and 
4 s. The race for second class crews, 
held a few days earlier as a qualifying test 
for the class races, was won by the second 
1912 eight, with the Sophomores second. 
The Carroll Cup Race for single sculls 
was rowed over a mile course on the 
river on May 24. It was won by C. C. 
Trump, ’09, no time being taken. The 
Weld Crew was defeated by the Worces- 
ter High School Eight on Lake Quin- 
sigamond, Worcester, on May 22, by 
three lengths in a 14-mile race. The 
other races of the spring were between 
three fours from the Freshman squad 
and two from Middlesex School, rowed 
on the Charles on June 7. The Fresh- 
man four was beaten by 14 lengths in 
# of a mile by the first Middlesex, and 
the second 1912 four won from the Mid- 
dlesex second by one length in the same 
distance, the third 1912 boat being third. 

Of last year’s ’Varsity Eight, four 
oarsmen and the coxswain were lost by 
graduation. P. Withington, ’09, from 
No. 6, R. M. Faulkner, 09, No. 3, L. K. 
Lunt, 09, No. 2, and E. C. Cutler, ’09, 
bow, as well as coxswain F. M. Blag- 
den, 09, have graduated. R. Cutler, ’11, 
stroke, Capt. J. E. Waid, 10, at No. 7, 
L. Withington, ’11, at No. 5, and E. C, 
Bacon, °10, from No. 4, are left as a 
nucleus. All of these men seem very sure 
of places in the shell next year, though 
they may not all retain the same seats 
that they held last year. For instance, R. 
Cutler may be returned to No. 6, where 
he rowed most of last season, and New- 
ton from the 1912 eight may take his 
place. Newton is better fitted physically, 
for Cutler is too tall for an ideal stroke 
oar. There were several other good men 
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in the Freshman shell who will compete 
this year for places in the ’Varsity Eight, 
so that the outlook is encouraging. 


The Races at New London. 


Harvard made a clean sweep in row- 
ing. This was the more gratifying be- 
cause the Cornell Race at Ithaca proved 
a disappointment. The Harvard erews 
went to Gale’s Ferry on June 14, five 
days later than the Yale crews. On June 
16, to the surprise of all but the few, 
S. A. Sargent, Jr., °10, was removed from 
stroke of the ’Varsity Crew and R. W. 
Cutler, ’11, replaced him. P. Withing- 
ton, ’09, was promoted from the Four 
Oar to Cutler’s seat, No. 6, in the 
’Varsity. Pessimists inferred from this 
change that Harvard had no chance of 
winning. They said that it would be 
fatal to put a new stroke in at the last 
moment, especially when by doing so a 
veteran crew was broken up. The result, 
however, more than justified Coach 
Wray. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, 
June 30, Harvard won the Graduates’ 
Eights for the Graves Cup, half a mile 
straightaway, by a length and a half, in 
2m. 25s. Harvard has won this race four 
times in succession and needs only one 
more victory to secure possession of the 
cup. The two eights were made up as 
follows: 


Harvard : Stroke, Brownell, '02; 7, Wood, 
98; 6, Filley, ’06; 5, Newhall, '05; 4, Shue- 
bruk, ’02; 3, Ayer, ’03; 2, Smith, '02; bow, 
Duffy, 04, L. S.; cox., Blagden of the’ Varsity 
Eight. 

Yale : Stroke, Adams, '04; 7, Morse, ’06, S.; 
6, Whitney, ’06,S.; 5, Ferguson, '04; 4, Whit- 
tier, '05; 3, Thomas, ’01; 2, Blagden, '04; 
bow, Weeks, ’04; cox., Walton, ’04. 


The Freshman Fours, also a half-mile 
race, was easily won by Harvard in 2m. 
48s. At Yale’s request, the race was 
rowed by three men in each boat, be- 
cause Yale had to take one man from the 
Four Oar to supply a vacancy in the 
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Freshman Eight. The bow oar did not 
row in either shell. 
Harvard Freshman Four. 


Wt. Ht. Age. 
St.......J.C. Trumbull.....141 5 074 19 


EES. John Hoar........165 5 11 19 
Sa Cooper Howell.....154 508 21 
Bow....N. L. Anderson....153 6 004 20 


Cox.....H. M. Voorhees....114 503 20 


Yale Freshman Four. 


Wt. Ht. Age 
St......d. P. Parsons......154 602 18 
Bixaxieae Mw. Maer.......48f 610 A7 
DB. cco e cls Els WORK, OF.....476. 6 O0L. 19 


Bow....F. R. Hurlburt....150 5 11 19 
Cox..... William Bayne, 3d.112 5 064 18 


On Thursday, July 1, the Four Oars 
started at 10.30 a. mM. and rowed from 
Red Top downstream two miles to the 
Navy Yard. Yale pushed her stroke to 
35, Harvard kept at about 31, even when 
Yale passed the first mile flag a length 
ahead. Then Harvard spurted, forged 
ahead, and won handily by over three 
lengths. Time: Harvard, 13 m., 14s.; 
Yale, 13 m., 23 s. 


Harvard University Four. 
Wt. Ht. Age. 
St....S. A. Sargent, Jr., '10..168 5 10 21 
3....W. R. Severance, ’09...181 6 O01 22 


- Henry Forster, ’11......159 5 104 20 
Bow. Richard Whitney, ’11..161 6 00 20 
Cox..McG. A. King, '10..... 102 5 06 23 


Average weight of four 167} pounds. 


Yale University Four. 


Wt. Ht. Age. 
St.... Elliott Frost, ’11.......157 5 10 20 
3....F. 8S. Brainerd, ’10.. ..168 5 11 22 
2. ..A. P. Colburn, ’11......167 6 00 20 
Bow.L. K. Thorne, ’108.....154 5 104 20 
Cox..J. D. Cass, ’09S... . 108 21 


Average weight of four 1614 pounds. 


Immediately after this, the Harvard 
Freshman Eight beat the Yale Freshmen 
by about 10 lengths; time, Harvard, 
11 m., 22 s.; Yale, 12 m., 09 s. No 
incidents: the race was Harvard’s from 
the start. Yale had had the misfortune of 
losing her stroke oar shortly before the 
race. 


[ September, 


Harvard Freshman Eight 
Wt. Ht. Age. 


8t....G. F. Newton, Jr.....177 511 19 
Geos stdy ks OORE........,408 86 OM 19 
6....Alexander Strong....186 602 19 
5....F. Higginson, Jr......180 600 19 
PE Se a 177 600 18 
ee Ys ee 174 611 19 
2....A. B. Richardson....164 5 10} 19 
Bow.J. G. Wiggins........145 508 18 
Oox..04. PB; Maton: ......< 120 506 18 


Average weight of eight 1724 pounds. 


Yale Freshman Eight. 
Wt. Ht. Age. 


St....D. W. Dilworth... 157 6 004 19 
7..« J. Wy Maitland ....:170 8 114 129 
6....C. L. Buckingham, Jr.177 6 014 18 
5....0. B Baber.........170 86818 
4..... OR Pass. :. 177 601 19 
"ene, 9 dle ee Lt) 18 
2ii ste ea eeOUL. ...... 158 B.1 
Bow.H. LeR. Emmett....157 600 19 


Cox..Joseph Wood, Jr.....111 507 19 
Average weight of eight 168} pounds. 


Harvard Yale. 


BMG wu Lis ant ace akon bea KS 225 237 
1m 6 Ghaan hee ae 5 36 6 00 
| OS) ea ee tone oe DP Oz 
id cod helse 6: ¥iwe Ceaea oun 11 22 12 09 


The University Eight Oar Race was 
started at the railroad bridge a little 
after 6 p. M., the Yale Crew being on 
hand promptly. Rowing 38 strokes, 
Yale took the water first and for per- 
haps 20 strokes held the lead. Harvard 
started at 39 strokes, but soon slowed 
down, and passed the half-mile post one 
second in advance. At one mile and a 
half Harvard had 5 seconds’ advantage. 
This called for a spurt from Yale, and 
during the next five minutes the Blue 
made a very gallant fight. Up to 24 miles, 
Harvard’s lead being only a length, there 
seemed to be still a chance for the Blue; 
in fact, however, the Crimson was row- 
ing a waiting race, prepared to spurt in 
case the enemy drew too near. Having 
seen the Yale oarsmen do their utmost 
without avail, Stroke Roger Cutler, 
whom the wiseacres had thought too 
tall for the place, called for a spurt. 
After ten strokes it was evident that the 
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Athletics. — Rowing. 


Records of the Harvard-Yale ’Varsity Races. 


Distance. 
Two miles 
Three miles 
Three miles 
Three miles 
Three miles 
Three miles 
Three miles 
Three miles 
Three miles 
Three miles 
Three miles 
Three miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 
Four miles 

miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 
miles 


Course. 
Lake Winnepesaukee 
Springfield 
Lake Quinsigamond 
Lake Quinsigamond 
Lake Quinsigamond 
Lake Quinsigamond 
Lake Quinsigamond 
Lake Quinsigamond 
Lake Quinsigamond 
Lake Quinsigamond 
Lake Quinsigamond 
Lake Saltonstall 
Springfield 
Springfield 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 
New London 


Date. 
1852 
1855 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Loser. 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
vale 
Yale 


Winner. Time. 


Harvard 


19.18 
19.14 
18.53 
19.01 
17.42 1-2 
18.43 
18.13 
17.48 1-2 - 
18.02 
(Foul) 
22.02 
24.36 
20.44 3-4 
22.15 
24.27 
22.13 
20.47 
24.26 
20.31 
25.15 1-2 
20.41 1-4 
22.56 
20.10 
21.30 
21.29 
21.23 
20.48 
25.01 1-2 
22.47 


Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 
Harvard 
Harvard 
Yale 
Harvard 
Yale 
Yale 


Harvard 
Yale 

Harvard 
Harvard 


not taken 
22.10 


Eights from the two universities met for the first time in 1876 at Springfield, Mass. They 
rowed there in 1877 as well, and since that time they have met 29 times, the record for eights 
being, Yale 20, Harvard 11. In total races rowed the record is, Yale 23, Harvard 20. 


race was over. At 3 miles Harvard was 
3 lengths ahead, at 4 miles 6 lengths, 
with plenty of power to spare. The Yale 
Crew, though exhausted, rowed through 
to the finish line. 

Mr. Meikleham was referee. The 
crowds were the largest ever seen on the 
Thames. As usual, there was much 
criticism of the railway management. 
Hereafter, Yale’s Commencement will 
come a week earlier than at present, a 
change which may cause the New 


London Races to be rowed at an earlier 


date. 
Harvard University Eight. 

Wt. 

...R. W. Cutler, 11... .178 

<<. sOe don Waldy 10,...5..498 
.... Paul Withington, ’09 180 
..,.L. Withington, Jr. ’'11 181 
...E. C. Bacon, ’10.....180 
....R. M. Faulkner, ’09..178 
vie «Aly Ae, RAM OR sos RIT 
ow.E. C, Cutler, ’09.....165 
Cox..F. M. Blagden, ’09...104 


Average weight of eight 1774 pounds. 


AMAA AARAAD 





Yale University Eight. 


Wt. Ht. Age. 
St... B. F. B. Wallis, 10. 153 6900 21 
7....D. Van Blarcom, '11..166 6 024 27 
6....H. A. Howe, ’09..... 185 600 22 
5....F. A. Baker, '10S....189 600 20 
4....J. R. Hyde, '10S8.....170 602 24 
3....R. A. Wodell, °10....172 601 21 
2....B.B.Glenny, Jr.,’09.169 600 22 
Bow. W. K. Rice, 09 .161 600 22 
Cox..F. C. Fearing, '10....105 506 21 
Average weight of eight 171 pounds. 
Dist. H. a. Leader Strokes 
H. 5 
4m. 2.26 227 «i. $l. 34 31 
1 m. 5.10 6.12 H. 81. 34 31 
14 m. 8.03 8.08 H. 141. 34 34 
2 m. 10.45 1048 H. 11. 34 32 
24 m. 13.20 13.23 H. 11. 36 34 
3 m. 16.10 16.220 H. 3 1. 35 34 
34 m. 18.57 19.11 H. 441i. 35 36 
Finish 21.50 22.10 H. 6 1. 36 36 
Baseball. 


The Baseball season was less satisfac- 
tory than usual for Harvard. The Nine 
could not bat: and although during June 
it played well enough to arouse great 
expectations, when the critical games 
came it fell short. Its failure was due 
neither to lack of discipline nor to lack 
of earnest effort, but simply to the fact 
that the material, the best available, was 
not up to the winning standard. 

Owing to a change in the date of the 
Yale Commencement the Harvard-Yale 
baseball games may be transposed so 
that the first game will be played in New 
Haven on the Tuesday which will then 
be Commencement at New Haven and 
three days before Class Day at Harvard, 
and the second in Cambridge on the 
day before Class Day. 


The Yale Games. 
First Game : Cambridge, June 24. 
HARVARD. 
A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. B. 
Lanigan, 3 b. 40 0 038 
Harvey, c. f. Ss 8 11808 
Currier, ¢. a © © 17 1.0 
Simons, s. s. - @ 2 2 Ba 
Aronson, r. f, S £ & 8 8 
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Dana, I. f. 

Briggs, 1 b. 
Hartford, p. 
Hicks, p. 
MacLaughlin, 2 b. 
*Crocker. 
**Haydock. 


w |] coor OKS 
a | conmmoco 
B | comcoko 

| commoco 
wl oooccoo 


~ 
to 


Totals, 


o 


CORCOOCOFOCOFReF 
~ 


CH RNR WOR OREO SD 
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Van Vleck, r. f., p. 
Fels, s. s. 
Murphy, c. f. 
Jefferson, 1 b. 
Logan, 3 b, 
Badger, 2 b. 
Mallory, 1. f. 
Rend, c. 
Sweeney, c. 
Merritt, p. 
Philbin, r. f. 


_ 
eR OSCOWOrF ONG > 


> & 
9 | Hommage mans & £ | Cowmmmem 
SCOSCSCOCORREE 


tw | coco COOH OCOY 


Totals, 


Innings, 1 
Harvard, 0 
Yale, 0 


23 
00 
10 

Two-base hit: Sweeney. Three-base hit: 
Logan. Sacrifice hits: Currier, Dana, Briggs. 
Stolen bases: Harvey 2, Hicks, Murphy, 
Logan, Rend. Hits: off Hartford, 1 in 7 inn- 
ings; off Hicks, 3 in 4 innings; off Merritt, 
1 in 7 innings; off Van Vleck, 5 in 3 2-3 
innings. Bases on balls: off Hartford, 1; off 
Hicks, 1; off Merritt; 5. off Van Vleck, 1. 
Struck out: by Hartford, 10; by Hicks, 4; 
by Merritt, 3; by Van Vleck, 3. Hit by 
pitched ball: Jefferson by Hartford; Mac- 
Laughlin, Lanigan by Merritt. Passed balls: 
Rend, 2. Umpires: Smith and Adams. Time: 
2h., 45 m. 


*Crocker ran for Hartford in the seventh. 


**Haydock ran for Crocker in the seventh. 
+Two out when last run was scored. 


Second Game : New Haven, June 29. 


YALE, 

AS 8. BH. 20. A. 2 

Philbin, c. 40 2 5 1: 2 
Fels, s. s. 4 0 1 5 3 0 
Murphy, c. f. s © 9 2 0 0 
Jefferson, 1 b. 4 0 0 10 0 Oo 
Logan, 3 b. 4 0 1 1 1 O 
Mallory, 1. f. 3 0 0O 1 0 «0 
Corey, r. f. a: 1 0 O 
Cushman*2b. 2 2 O 1 S a 
Van Vieck,p.,r.f.3 1 2 1 4 0 
Merritt, p. °° 0 8 0 0 O 
Totals, a.2C=C«CKi‘i‘ia Tlie lh lf 
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HARVARD. 
A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. ES 
Lanigan, 3 b. 4 0 2 0. 2 + 
Harvey, c. f. 4 0 1 i © @ 
Currier, c. 4 0 0 7 2.8 
Simons, s. s. 4 0 1 ; & © 
Aronson, r. f. 4 0 1 0 oO 0 
Dana, I. f. 4 0 1 ee 8-8 
Briggs, 1 b. 4 0 1 13 #O O 
MacLaughlin,2b. 3 O O 1 0 0 
Hicks, p. 2 8 oO o s 1 
Totals, 330 7 24 10 2 
Innings, 123456789 
Yale, 00003010 x—4 
Two-base hits: Philbin, Harvey. Stolen 


bases: Cushman, Van Vleck, Harvey. Sacri- 
fice hits: Mallory, Cushman. Hits: off Van 
Vleck, 5 in 6 innings; off Merritt, 2 in 3 inn- 
ings. First base on balls: off Merritt; off 
Hicks, 2. Struck out: by Van Vleck, 2, by 
Merritt, 2, by Hicks, 7. Time 1 h., 26 m. 
Umpires, Smith and Adams. 


Third Game: New York, July 3. 
YALE. 
R. B.H. P.O. 


> 
wo 


Pp Crore Or > 


Philbin, c. 
Fels, s. s. 
Murphy, c. f. 
Jefferson, 1 b. 
Logan, 3 b. 
Van Vleck, p., r. f. 
Mallory, 1. f. 
Sweeney, r. f. 
Merritt, p. 
Cushman, 2 b. 


- 
RK ONWOK NRO 


| PPK Oo 


a}oooconoewnwodo 
©|cooconeormmn 
- 

wo | CWOOKRN ORD > 
- loomoccooccoo® 


w 
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Totals, 41 


> 
w 
= 
a 
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” 
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Lanigan, 3 b. 5 
Harvey, c. f. 4 
Currier, c. 4 
Simons, s. s. 5 
Aronson, r. f. 5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 


-_ 


Dana, |. f. 
Briggs, 1. b. 
Hartford, p. 
Hicks, p. 
MacLaughlin, 2b. 


~ 
Re Orwnoc: 
| CWOROCORWWORr 


| won 
al eocommonmnoo & 


Totals, 38 12 30 12 


Innings, 123 
Yale, 000 
Harvard, 001 


Two-base hits: Philbin, 2, Aronson. Three- 
base hit: Simons. Home runs: Van Vleck, 
MacLaughlin. Stolen bases: Van Vleck, 
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Currier. Sacrifice hit: Harvey. First base on 
balls: off Hartford, off Hicks, 2, off Merritt. 
Struck out: by Merritt, 5, by Hartford, 3, by 
Hicks, 8. Wild pitch: Hicks. Hit by pitched 
ball: by Merritt, Currier; by Hartford, Lo- 
gan, Cushman. Time: 2 h., 20 m. Umpires, 
Smith and Adams. Attendance, 11,000. 


Charles L. Lanigan, ’10, of Lawrence, 
was elected Captain of the Nine for next 
year. He prepared for college at An- 
dover, where he had a brilliant career 
on the academy nine as pitcher and out- 
fielder. In Freshman year he played 
left field for the class team and was its 
captain. In 1908 he was regular left 
fielder on the ’Varsity Team, and last 
season was brought in to fill the vacancy 
at third base. He is an intelligent and 
reliable player, though his work in the 
infield was not so good as he showed a 
year ago in left field. Besides Lanigan, 
the only regulars left for next year are 
Aronson, right fielder; Hicks, pitcher; 
and MacLaughlin, second base. Crocker 
and Haydock, substitute second base 
and outfielder respectively, won their 
letters in the first Yale game. There is 
good material from the 1912 team 
which will be available for filling the 
vacancies. 


The Season’s Scores. 


H., 1; University of Virginia, 0 
(at Charlottesville). 
24. H., 2; Georgetown, 1 (at Wash- 
ington). 
27. H., 12; Bates, 0. 
May 3. H., 7; Fordham, 0. 
5. H., 3; Andover, 0. 
8. H., 6; Holy Cross, 7 (at Worces- 
ter). 
12. H., 3; Amherst, 1. 
15. H., 6; Princeton, 0. 
19. H., 0; Brown, 2 (at Providence), 
22. H., 4; Princeton, 1 (at Princton). 
29. H., 5; Cornell, 2. 
June 2. H., 2; Brown, 3. 
3. H. 2, Williams, 1 (13 inn.), 
12. H.1; Cornell, 2. 
16. H., 2; Colby, 0. 
19. H., 5; Pennsylvania State, 3. 
24. H. 3; Yale, 2 (11 inn.). 
29. H., 0; Yale, 4 (at New Haven). 
July 3. H., 2; Yale, 5 (at New York; 10 
inn.). 


April 22. 
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FIELDING AVERAGES. 
PER 
P.O. <A. E. CENT 
eee ee 0 2 0O- 1.000 
ee 190 23 2 .990 
Brown, c., 1 b., c.f... 32 1 1 .974 
ree OD. scenes 161 5 5 97 
Aronson, f.f......... 21 3 1 .960 
mlervey, ©. €..... <6 schF 2 1 -950 
eae 3 23 2 .928 
eee 36 36 «6 .923 
ee 18 0 2 .900 
Marshall, 2 b., s. 8... , 2D 2 895 
Crocker, 2 b......... 5 9 2 .875 
MacLaughlin, 2b.... 16 24 6 .869 
Hartford, P.. 2.00 3 ° 32 .857 
Lanigan, 3 b."....... 12 7 10 .830 
Haydock, 1.f........ 0 0 Oo .000 


511 184 42 943 


A.B. B.H. 
OSS ee rer 36 «610 .261 
ee a ere 59 #15 .254 
SS) eee me. ff 19 .247 
PREMON ER Eisscccscsicse FO. 37 .227 
Sh See 49 ll .224 
Sere 67 15  .224 
Marshall, 2b, s.8........ 14 3 .214 
A eee 62 12 193 
TORI, Bis, Sci cvees 21 4 .190 
eer ee Pr 68 12 178 
MacLaughlia, 2 b........ 42 7 .166 
LO me, | 3 .143 
Brown, c., 1 b., c. f....... 16 2 125 
SOIR, cs Dic bigs ios Soe 2 0 000 
ot re 0 0 .000 


609 130 .213 


The Freshman team had an unusually 
successful season, losing only one of a 
scheduled series of eight games, tieing 
one and winning six. The one defeat 
was by Andover Academy, which had 
an unusually strong nine. The Fresh- 
men were tied by Hotchkiss, 3 to 3, in an 
1l-inning game, but won from Exeter 4 
to 2, from Pomfret 20 to 3, from theYale 
Freshmen 6 to 4, and from Cornell 
Freshmen 12 to 0. Two early games with 
Boston school teams were easy victories. 
Only one game of the Yale series was 
played, the other being canceled on ac- 
count of rain. Through the season the 
team scored 61 runs to 19 for their op- 
ponents, and out-hit their opponents two 
to one. Several of the men should de- 
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velop well for the Varsity Nine this year. 
R. S. Potter, of Philadelphia, was cap- 
tain of the team, and C. D. Moss, ’09, 
was the coach. Numerals were given to 
members of the team as follows: R. C. 
Babson, of Cambridge, R. M. Blackall, 
of Cambridge, S. H. Bowles, of Spring- 
field, T. J. Campbell, of Gardner, W. M. 
Conant, Jr., of Boston, J. R. Desha, of 
Hilo, Hawaii, H. R. Howe, of Water- 
town, A. J. Kelly, of Roxbury, J. P. 
Kennedy, of Boston, R. S. Potter, of 
Philadelphia, R. B. Wigglesworth, of 
Milton, and E. S. Winston, of New York 
City. 

The Upper-Class championship was 
won by 1910, which defeated the Sen- 
iors 4 to 1 in the final game of the inter- 
class series. The Sophomores were de- 
feated by the Juniors 3 to 2, and by the 
Seniors 14 to 7. 

During the season the ’Varsity Second 
Nine played a considerable series of 
games with outside teams, and won the 
majority of them. Victories were scored 
over St. Mark’s, Rindge, Tufts second, 
Holy Cross second, and several school 
teams. The second team was defeated 
only twice, by Andover and Cushing. 
F. P. Ferguson, 10, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was captain of the team. 

An unusually long and interesting set 
of Leiter Cup games gave the champion 
ship again to the Bush Leaguers, who 
won the title last season. Several of the 
same men were on the team, including 
some who had played professional ball. 
As winners of the title, the members 
of the team received the Leiter Cups, 
and their names were inscribed on the 
chair in the Union which holds the 
record of the scrub series. 25 teams 
entered at the beginning of the Leiter 
Cup season, and after an elimination 
series had been played the 8 surviving 
teams formed a league, each member of 
which played every other member to 
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determine the championship. The Bush 
Leaguers came through without a defeat. 


Crack. 


In the June issue only the final score 
of the Dual Meet with Yale was given, 
Yale winning by 55: points to 48% for 
Harvard. This score was better than 
Harvard had expected to make, consid- 
ering the general superiority of the Yale 
team as shown in the earlier training of 
the spring and in the greater amount of 
material held over from the preceding 


year. The totals of the Dual Meet 
follow: 
Points by Events. 
H. % 
100-yard dash............... 6 2 
QOO-Vard Gat. 6.6 cco e ae 6 2 
ee Ge 7 1 
a 1 ry 
MAU WAIN: 3 ic ecia aula oS corel 5 3 
Two-nille TGR... .. 2. 680. ss es 5 3 
120-yard hurdles............. 2 6 
220-yard hurdies............ 3 5 
I ee ee 445 31-5 
eT ES are 3 5 
Eee eee aes 1 7 
ES 220, 1 AR ee 5 3 
Hammer-throw.............. 0 8 
Ns eB cichvnwenenn 48 4-5 55 1-5 


Though beaten in the Dual Meet with 
Yale the excellent showing of the men 
who scored gave general expectation 
that Harvard would score heavily in the 
Intercollegiates on Soldier’s Field on 
May 28 and 29, and would probably be 
the winner. Yale’s points were cut into 
by the teams from other colleges and 
the Crimson runners exceeded expecta- 
tions, with the result that Harvard made 
a cleaner sweep than any of her sup- 
porters had dared to expect. Harvard 
had a total of 39,5 points, Yale was 
second with 25,75, Pennsylvania third 
with 224, and Cornell fourth with 204. 
The other points were distributed as 
follows: Michigan, 14; Princeton, 7; 
Haverford, 3; Swarthmore, 3; Syracuse, 
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3; Dartmouth, 23; Columbia, 2; Brown, 
r, 

New records were set in three events 
and high-class performances were the 
rule in all, though the general standard 
of performances has now been set so high 
that another meet like that of 1907, 
when six records were broken on Sol- 
dier’s Field, can hardly be expected. 
The best performance was in the two- 
mile run, in which Taylor of Cornell set 
a new intercollegiate and American 
amateur record of 9 min. 27% sec. The 
former record of 9 min. 344 sec. was made 
by Rowe of Michigan on Soldier’s Field 
in 1907. Paull of Pennsylvania made a 
new collegiate and intercollegiate record 
for the mile run of 4 min. 17% sec., 
breaking by 2¢ sec. the record made two 
years ago by Haskins of Pennsylvania. 
The other new record was in the pole- 
vault, in which Campbell of Yale scored 
12 feet 3} inches. Beck of Pennsylvania 
won the half-mile in excellent time, only 
$ of a second behind the record, and 
Paull, who took second, could un- 
doubtedly have beaten the record if it 
had been necessary in order to win first 
for his team. For Harvard the star was 
R. C. Foster, 711, who won both dashes. 
Little came near the record in the shot- 
put and with a little improvement may 
set a new record next spring. The sum- 
mary is as follows: 


100-Yard Dash. 


First semi-final heat.— Won by R. C. 
Craig (M.); second, W. L. Dawbarn (P.); 
third, A. L. Kelley, Jr. (W.). Time, 10 s. 

Second semi-final heat. — Won by R. C. 
Foster (H.); second, G. W. Minds (P.); third, 
R. A. Gamble (Pr.). Time, 10 s. 

Final heat. — Won by R. C. Foster (H.); 
second, R. C. Craig (M.); third, G. W. Minds 
(P.); fourth, W. L. Dawbarn (Pr.). Time, 
10 1-5 s. 

220-Yard Dash. 


First semi-final heat. — Won by R. C. 
Foster (H.); second, E. C. Newell (P.); 
third, R. A. Gamble (Pr.). Time, 22 3-5 s. 

Second semi-final heat. — Won by W. L. 
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Dawbarn (Pr.); second, G. W. Minds (P.); 
third, L. Watson (H.). Time, 22 1-5 s. 
Final heat. — Won by R. C. Foster (H.); 
second, W. L. Dawbarn (Pr.); third, G. W. 
Minds (P.); fourth, L. Watson (H.). Time, 
21 3-5 s. 
440-Yard Run. 


Final heat. — Won by T. S. Blumer (H.); 
second, W. Palmer (Hav.); third, E. F. Leger 
(M.); fourth, H. W. Kelley (H.). Time, 
50 3-5 s. 

880-Yard Run. 

Final heat. — Won by A. F. Beck (P.); 
second, W. C. Paull (P.); third, C. M. French 
(C.); fourth, R. A. Spitzer (Y.). Time, 1 m., 
56 3-5 s. 

One-Mile Run. 

Won by W. C. Paull (P.); second, W. L. 
McGee (Pr.); third, G. L. Tower (M.). 
fourth, D.C. May (M.). Time, 4 m., 17 4-5 s. 
(New I.C. A. A. A. A. and Collegiate record.) 


Two-Mile Run. 

Won by P. J. Taylor (C.); second, G. A. 
Dull (M.); third, H. Jaques, Jr. (H.); 
fourth, F.C. West (M.). Time, 9 m., 27 3-5 s.; 
(NewI.C. A. A. A. A. and Collegiate record.) 


120-Yard Hurdles. 

First semi-final heat.— Won by J. C. 
Taleott (C.); second, W. M. Rand (H.). 
Time, 15 4-5 s. 

Second semi-final heat. — Won by J. L. 
Hartranft (P.); Second, L. V. Howe (Y.). 
Time, 15 3-5 s. 

Final heat. — Won by L. V. Howe (Y.); 
second, J. L. Hartranft (P.); third, W. M 
Rand (H.); fourth, J. C. Talcott (C.). Time, 
15 2-5 s. 

220-Yard Hurdles. 

First semi-final heat. — Won by J. L. 
Hartranft (P.); second, G. P. Gardner, Jr. 
(H.). Time, 24 2-5 s. 

Second Semi-final heat. — Won by L. V. 
Howe (Y.); second, W. M. Rand (H.) Time, 
24 3-5 s. 

Final heat. — Won by L. V. Howe (Y.); 
second, G. P. Gardner, Jr. (H.); third, J. L. 
Hartranft (P.); fourth, W. M. Rand (H.) 
Time, 24 2-5 s. 


High Jump. 
Tied for ae R. G. Harwood (H.), R. P. 


Pope (H.); S. C. Lawrence (H.); W. a 
(Y.), E. BR. Palmer (D.). Height, 5 ft., 
1-4 in. 

Broad Jump. 


Won by E. T. Cook (C.), 22 ft., 6 1-4 in.; 
second, J. R. Kilpatrick (Y.), 22 ft., 3-4 in.; 
third, H. S. Babcock (Col.), 22 ft., 1-4 in.; 
fourth, J. W. Mayhew (B.), 21 ft., 10 3-4 in. 


Pole-Vault. 
Won by C. 8S. Campbell (Y.), height, 12 ft., 
31-4in) (New I. C. A. A. A. A. record.); 


tied for second place, J. L. Barr (H.) and 
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F. T. Nelson (Y.), height, 12 ft.; tied for 
fourth place, E. T. Cook (C.) and J. F. 
Pickles (P.), height, 11 ft., 6 in. 


Shot-Put. 

Won. byC. C. Little (H.), 46ft., 2 in.; 
second, W. F. Krueger (Swarth.), 45 ft., 
3 1-2 in.; third, J. J. Horner (M.), 45 ft.; 
fourth, L. J. Talbott (C.), 43 ft., 8 in. 


Hammer-Throw. 

Won by L. J. Talbott (C.), 158 ft., 9 1-2 
in.; second, M. F. Horr (Syr.), 145 ft., 2 in.; 
third, W. A. Goebel (Y.), 140 ft., 11 1-2 in.; 
fourth, P. A. Sullivan (C.), 138 ft., 6 in. 


[September, 


C. C. Little, °10, of Brookline, was 
elected captain of the Track Team to 
succeed W. M. Rand, ’09. Little has 
been on the ’Varsity Team for two years 
as a shot-putter and broad-jumper. In 
1908 he scored third place in the broad 
jump against Yale and was third in the 
shot-put in the Intercollegiate Meet. 
Last spring he won first place in the 
shot-put and second in the broad jump 
in the Yale Meet, and first place in 
the shot-put in the Intercollegiates. 

The 1912 Track Team won its final 
meet of the season against the Yale 
Freshmen on Soldier’s Field on May 22, 
scoring 61% points to 554. The day was 
very unfavorable, and Yale’s strength 
in the field events was more adversely 
affected than Harvard’s force on the 
track. Several promising runners in the 
short and middle distances appeared in 
the meet, and there will be considerable 
new material for the ’Varsity Team 
next year. In the field events there were 
no men worthy of note, and Harvard 
will probably have the same weakness 
there as during the past season. Earlier 
in the season the Freshmen had won a 
dual meet from Andover by 57 to 51, 
but had lost to Exeter 614 to 464. 

The Harvard Interscholastic Meet 
was won by Worcester Academy on 
May 15, with 36 points to 32 for Exeter, 
22 for Andover, 9 for Malden High, 5 
for Browne and Nichols, and 4 for 
Brookline High. New records were set 
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in the mile-run and the 12-lb. hammer- 
throw. The former was won by Law- 
less of Browne and Nichols with 4 min., 
28% sec. and the latter by Howard of 
Worcester Academy with 163 feet, 10 
inches. 

Harvard loses by graduation three 
men who won together 72 points in the 
Intercollegiates, the same men making 
6} in the Yale Meet. R.G. Harwood, ’09, 
and R. P. Pope, ’10, were high jumpers, 
and Capt. W. M. Rand, ’09, was a hurd- 
ler. An excellent string of performers in 
all events except the hammer-throw and 
broad jump is thus assured for next sea- 
son from the ’Varsity Team of the past 
season and the stars of the Freshman 
squad, who may be expected to show 
considerable improvement with coach- 
ing. Foster in the sprints should do 
well, and for second string material 
there are Blumer, Watson, Cummin, and 
Billings. For the quarter-mile the win- 
ners of the past season, Blumer, Kelley, 
Merrihew, and de Selding, will make a 
strong quartet. Fernald and Ranney 
from 1912 will be used either in the 
quarter or half, and the latter event, 
which was a weak one last season, 
should be considerably stronger. Jaques 
will be the mainstay in the two longer 
distances, with no other point-winners 
available. Gardner is the only point-win- 
ner left in the hurdles, and a new man 
will have to be developed for the high 
hurdles, as Gardner's strength is alto- 
gether in the other event. Regarding the 
field events, Little and Goddard are the 
best of the shot-putters, and the high 
jump will be well taken care of by 
Lawrence, Barker, Mueller, Dennis, and 
Wheelwright, so that the record made 
during the past season should be im- 
proved on next year. Barr is again the 
only reliable man in the pole-vault, and 
for the hammer-throw and broad jump 
there are no men of promise in sight, 
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though some may be developed during 
the fall and winter season. 
Intercollegiate Winners, 1876-1909. 
Following is a list of the winners of 
the intercollegiate meets since 1876, when 
the first meet was held: 


1876. Princeton. 1893. Yale. 

1877. Columbia. 1894. Yaie. 

1878. Columbia. 1895. Yale. 

1879. Columbia. 1896. Yale. 

1880. Harvard. 1897. Pennsylvania. 
1881. Harvard. 1898. Pennsylvania. 
1882. Harvard. 1899. Pennsylvania. 
1883. Harvard. 1900. Pennsylvania. 
1884. Harvard. 1901. Harvard. 
1885. Harvard. 1902. Yale. 

1886. Harvard. 1903. Yale. 

1887. Yale. 1904. Yale. 

1888. Harvard. 1905. Cornell. 
1889. Yale. 1906. Cornell. 
1890. Harvard. 1907. Pennsylvania. 
1891. Harvard. 1908. Cornell. 
1892. Harvard. 1909. Harvard. 


Of thirty four meets which have been 
held, Harvard has won 13, Yale 9, Penn- 
sylvania 5, Columbia 3, Cornell 3, and 
Princeton 1. 


Football, 


The schedule of games this autumn is 
as follows: 


Sept. 29. Bates. 
Oct. 2. Bowdoin. 

9. Williams. 

16. University of Maine. 

23. Brown. 

30. West Point, at West Point. 
Nov. 6. Cornell. 

13. Dartmouth. 

20. Yale. 


Tennis. 


In the only outside matches of the 
spring season the Tennis Team de- 
feated Yale and Princeton by good 
margins, taking 6 out of 9 matches from 
each of the opposing teams. The annual 
match with Yale was played on the 
courts of the Longwood Cricket Club on 
May 29; Harvard took 4 out of 6 matches 
in singles and 2 out of 3 in doubles. The 
playing of Capt. N. W. Niles and of 
Sweetser for Harvard were the features 
of the match. The summary follows: 
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Singles — N. W. Niles (H.) defeated N. C. 
Stevens (Y.), 6-4, 6-4; A. Sweetser (H.) de- 
feated H H. Bundy (Y.), 6-4, 6-1; R. A. 
Holden (Y.) defeated H. Nickerson (H.), 4-6, 
7-5, 6-2; F. M. Watrous (Y.) defeated F. H. 
Burr (H.), 6-3, 7-5; G. C. Adams (H.) de- 
feated J. DeK. Bowen (Y.), 6-3, 3-6, 6-3; 
R. H. Eggleston, Jr. (H.) defeated H. B. 
Bretz (Y.), 6-3, 7-9, 6-3. 

Doubles —N. W. Niles and A. Sweetser 
(H.), defeated H. H. Bundy and R. A. Holden 
(Y.) 6-1, 4-6, 6-3; G. C. Adams and F. H. 
Burr (H.) defeated P. H. Converse and N.C. 
Stevens (Y.), 6-0, 6-4; B. G. Bliss and J. 
DeK. Bowen (Y.) defeated R. H. Eggleston, 
Jr., and H. Nickerson (H.), 6-3, 4-6, 6-3. 


N. W. Niles, ’09, captain of the Tennis 
Team, won the college championship in 
singles for the fourth successive year, 
defeating A. Sweetser, 711, in the final 
match of the college tournament by 6-3, 
G. P. Gardner, ’10, of Boston, 
was elected captain of the Tennis Team 
for this year. He has played on the team 
for two seasons and won the intercol- 
legiate championship in singles two 


7-5, 6-1. 
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years ago. This fall the Intercollegiate 
Tournament will be played off before 
College opens; three of the four Harvard 
men have already been chosen in G. P. - 
Gardner, ’10, A. Sweetser, ’11, and C. S. 
Cutting, 12. The fourth man will prob: 
ably be either E. L. Beard, ’10, or H. 
Nickerson, °11. The loss of Niles from 
the Team will be severely felt; he has 
played for three years and was the most 
reliable winner on the Team. 

E. H. Whitney, of Wellesley High 
School, won the Harvard Interscholastic 
Championship in singles for the second 
time, and so was allowed to represent 
Harvard at the Interscholastic National 
Championships this summer. The team 
championship was won by Exeter with 
10 matches, Wellesley High second with 
6, Melrose High third with 4, and New- 
ton High fourth with 2. 

R. L. Groves, 710. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 

The 13th annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs in Cincinnati on 
May 28 and 29 was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held. Over 450 men register- 
ed from all parts of the country. The 
presence of Presidents Eliot and Lowell 
attracted many. The hospitality of the 
Cincinnatians was unbounded; the wea- 
ther fine. 

On Friday, at 10.30, the delegates were 
called to order by Pres. Robert J. Cary, 
*90, in the Hotel Sinton. In his address 
he stated that there were already 36 con- 
stituent clubs in the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, and that four more — Newbury- 
port, Mass., the Philippine Islands, 
Southera California, and Toledo,O. — 


had applied for membership. After the 
routine business had been finished the 
delegates considered the suggested amend- 
ments to the constitution, which were 
adopted after some discussion. 

These amendments seek to broaden 
the influence of the Associated Clubs, 
and to make its work more effective. 
The officers of the Association are now 
a president, five vice-presidents, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer, to be elected an- 
nually. For the more efficient dispatch 
of business the constituent clubs are 
divided into five territorial groups as fol- 
lows: Eastern, including all clubs east of 
the Appalachian Mountains and north of 
the Potomac River; Central, including 
all clubs between the Appalachian Moun- 
tains and the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio River; Southern, in- 
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cluding all clubs east of the Mississippi 
River and south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers; Western, including all clubs be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains; Pacific, including all 
clubs west of the Rocky Mountains. In 
the annual election of officers one vice- 
president is to be chosen from each of 
these five groups. 

The officers of the Association will 
constitute an executive committee 
charged with the administration of the 
affairs of the Association in the intervals 
of the meetings of the council. Four 
standing committees are to be appointed 
by the President, one on organization 
and new members, another on the nomi- 
nation of Overseers, a third on the rela- 
tions to the University, and a fourth on 
the relations with secondary schools. 
Each standing committee is to make a 
written report to the executive committee 
at least 30 days before the date for thean- 
nual meeting, and from these reports the 
committee will make up the program for 
the annual meeting. During the discus- 
sion of some of the amendments, Presi- 
dent Lowell ertered and was greeted 
with enthusiastic applause. After con- 
sidering and adopting an excellent report 
on the Reform in City School Adminis- 
tration, presented on behalf of a com- 
mittee by W. P. Burris, p ’01, Dean of 
the Teachers’ College of the University 
of Cincinnati, the delegates heard a short 
statement, by F. A. Delano, ’85, chair- 
man of the Overseers’ Committee on the 
Graduate School. The morning meeting 
then adjourned. 

Before re-assembling at the Hotel Sin- 
ton for the afternoon meeting, some of 
the delegates went to the Union Station 
to meet the Boston party of 25 graduates 
headed by President Eliot and Major 
Higginson. The delegates were called to 
order by Pres. Cary at 2.30 Pp. m., and 
immediately proceeded to consider sev- 
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eral important questions affecting the 
University administration, suggested for 
discussion by President Eliot and Presi- 
dent Lowell. After some discussion, the 
Associated Clubs voted in favor of the 
following propositions: J 

“The University is right in requiring 
a degree for admission to its schools of 
divinity, law, medicine, applied science, 
and business administration. 

“The University is right in refusing to 
count any one course of instruction to- 
wards two degrees, as for instance, to- 
wards the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
and the Degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

“The University is right in insisting on 
passing of examinations for admission in- 
to Harvard College instead of admitting 
boys on the certificates of the schools 
which they have attended. 

“The University should admit special 
students to its graduate schools, that is, 
young men who are not candidates for 
degrees, on terms acceptable to the de- 
partments concerned.” 

President Eliot spoke on some of the 
above subjects and was enthusiastically 
cheered. President Lowell then was 
called on to speak on the care of Fresh- 
men, and especially to state whether 
everything was being done that could be 
done for their supervision and control. 
He was repeatedly applauded. 

After an informal dinner at the Queen 
City Club, the delegates again assem- 
bled at the Sinton, when P. D. Haughton, 
’99, R. F. Herrick, ’90, A. G. Cable, ’09, 
and S. E. Winslow, ’85, spoke on va- 
rious branches of athletics. After the 
adjournment of the evening meeting the 
delegates were entertained at a smoker 
at which several new songs, written 
especially for the occasion, were sung. 
The music was under the leadership of 
J. J. Rowe, ‘07, and S. L. Swarts, °88, 
and under the general direction of E. H. 
Pendleton, ’82. Among these songs may 
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be mentioned “ Bright Truth is Still Our 
Leader,” words and music by J. A. 
Carpenter, 97, dedicated to President 
Lowell; “Charles Eliot, Here’s to You,” 
with words by Owen Wister, ’82, sung 
to the air of “Jolly Boating Weather”; 
“A Toast to Harvard,” words and music 
by C. L. Smith, Jr., ’97; “Now Then 
Three Cheers for Harvard,” by E. H. 
Pendleton, ’82; “I’m Glad My Name is 
Harvard,” to the air of ‘ Dixie’s Land,” 
with words by Joseph Wilby, ’75, who 
also wrote the words for “‘ Eliot! That’s 
He,” sung to the air of “Harrigan.” 
Pendleton also wrote the words and 
music for “The Final Spurt.” The 
smoker, like every other feature of the 
entire meeting, was a great success. 

There was a short meeting on Satur- 
day morning, when the following officers 
were elected: Pres., T. W. Slocum, ’90, 
of New York; vice-presidents, for the 
Eastern group, W. C. Baylies, ’84, of 
Boston; for the Central group, M. D. 
Follanskze, °92, of Chicago; for the 
Southern group, H. M. Atkinson, ’84, of 
Atlanta; for the Western group, E. M. 
Grossman, ’96, of St. Louis; for the 

*acific group, Herman Chapin, ’79, of 
Seattle; sec., Rev. M. O. Simons, ’91, 
1916 East 82d St., Cleveland, O.; treas., 
L. E. Osborn, ’93, of Cincinnati. Cleve- 
land was chosen as the place for the next 
meeting of the Associated Clubs. 

At noon the delegates went by special 
electric cars to the Country Club at Wal- 
nut Hills, where an elaborate lunch was 
served. Various songs were sung at the 
luncheon, with E. H. Pendleton and 
J.J. Rowe as leaders. Major Higginson 
led the singing of “Fair Harvard.” 
After lunch the members engaged in 
athletic sports both at the Country Club 
and at the “ Pillars.” 

That evening the annual banquet was 
held at Hotel Sinton, about 400 men 
being present. The dining-room was 
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decorated with crimson bunting and 
with the seals of all the constituent clubs. 
W. W. Taylor, ’68, president of the 
Harvard Club of Cincinnati, presided 
and introduced in order the following 
speakers: President Lowell, President 
Eliot, R. J. Cary, ’90, the retiring pre- 
sident of the Associated Clubs; Major 
H. L. Higginson, Judge R. D. Smith of 
Cincinnati, who represented the Yale 
Club of Cincinnati; T. W. Slocum, 
’90, the new president of the Associated 
Clubs; and the Hon. A. E. Willson, ’69, 
Governor of Kentucky. Others at the 
head table were Francis Rawle, ’69, of 
Philadelphia; E. F. Bliss, ’58, of Cin- 
cinnati; Dr. A. T. Cabot, ’72, of Boston; 
J.J. Higginson, ’57, of New York; F. A. 
Delano, ’85, of Chicago; Hon. Bellamy 
Storer, ’67, of Boston; and C. B. Wilby, 
70, of Cincinnati. The singing, under 
the leadership of Pendleton and Rowe, 
was again one of the features, and the 
song ‘‘Charles Eliot, Here’s to You,” led 
to a demonstration in President Eliot’s 
honor, which lasted several minutes, 


President Eliot’s Speech. 
Mr. President and Brethren : 

This is a gathering that fills me, and 
every other Harvard man who is at all 
responsible for the development of Har- 
vard influence, with delight. This is what 
I call the living Harvard force. And just 
think what a force itis ! These men come 
up here from our professions, from active 
business of all kinds, from the successful 
pursuit of high ends; to do what? To 
testify their devotion to the institution of 
education which in their youth inspired 
them with the ideas which they have ever 
since pursued, which they are pursuing 
now in all the cities and towns where they 
live, which they are pursuing with ardor, 
with devotion, and with sure success. This 
is a striking exhibition of the real, living 
Harvard force. 

We have read a good deal of late about 
the shortcomings of the American col- 
lege. We have even talked about them 
among ourselves. Ido not know what you 
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may think about the shortcomings of Har- 
vard College; but I see in this room an 
absolute demonstration that Harvard 
College for fifty years has fulfilled its high 
purposes as it never did before. You prove 
it. Moreover, your sons are proving it. 
There are plenty of men here present 
whose sons have been through Harvard 
College; and they too are full of fine 
visions, and they follow their visions, and 
fulfil them; and they with you are serv- 
ing this nation with vigor, with high pur- 
pose, and with success in all the walks of 
life. 

I give myself no anxiety whatever about 
the shortcomings of the American college. 
If ever an institution justified itself to any 
nation in the whole history of the world, 
the American college has justified itself 
to American society. But then, when we 
come down to a single college — Harvard 
College — we have great difficulty in get- 
ting into our minds a real picture of it. I 
talk with many Harvard men, who really 
have no conception of Harvard College as 
it is today ; they do not know or under- 
stand its infinite variety. We shouted yes- 
terday when President Lowell said that 
all of us wanted to see Harvard College 
national. We shall not be satisfied with 
anything less; but there is another thing 
that we want Harvard College to be, — 
another thing that Harvard College is in- 
tensely. It is democratic to the core. 
Accordingly Harvard College contains re- 
presentatives of all scales of living in 
American families, and of all sorts of 
American youth ; those whose parents are 
rich, those whose parents are in moderate 
circumstances, those whose families are 
positively poor, and those who must earn 
their own way. Have you noticed how 
many jobs our Appointments Office pro- 
vided last year for students in the Uni- 
versity? Sixteen hundred and sixty! Now, 
that shows that there are more than a 
thousand students in Harvard University 
today who are earning their way as they 
go, —in part at least. The College is to 
an extraordinary degree representative 
of American society, of all actual scales of 
living, and of all hoped-for scales of living. 

And then in another respect the College 
is democratic in the highest degree. Do 
you remember that it was only from the 
beginning of the Revolution that Harvard 
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College arranged its classes in alphabet- 
ical order? For nearly one hundred and 
forty years the classes in Harvard College 
were printed in the Catalogue in the order 
of the occupations and offices of their par- 
ents. It was only at the Revolution that 
the College adopted the democratic alpha- 
bet for the arrangement of the students, 
and ceased to recognize the sons’ inherit- 
ance for the moment, for the College pur- 
pose, of the offices and professions of their 
parents. Now we have gone on a hundred 
and thirty years since, and all that time 
the democratic condition of the students 
in Harvard College has been developing ; 
and as I heard some one say yesterday, 
the world does not contain an exhibition 
or sample of democracy more complete 
than that of the Senior Class in Harvard 
College. As the students go on through 
the College they become more and more 
democratic in their recognition of merit, 
power, and capacity — individual capacity 
—as the only ground of social grading and 
of that kind of fellowship which is the 
most precious intellectual and moral influ- 
ence. 

There is another remarkable develop- 
ment in Harvard University, within com- 
paratively recent years ; the institution is 
not only democratic as regards American 
society, it is becoming the resort of all of 
the nations of the world. The Cosmopoli- 
tan Club, gentlemen, is far the most inter- 
esting club in Harvard College. In it are 
represented the races of the far East, — 
Japanese, Chinese, Siamese, Hindoos, — of 
the islands of the sea, of our insular and 
isthmian possessions, of all the Colonies of 
Great Britain, and of Europe, — Teutonic, 
Celtic, and Latin. It has already appeared 
that no club in Cambridge can entertain 
its members so well as the Cosmopolitan 
Club; because there is in that club such 
diversity of power to give enjoyment to 
other people, — musical talent, talent as 
magicians, talent in declamation or recita- 
tion, and dramatic talent. The friendly 
intercourse of educated young men be- 
longing to such different races is highly 
instructive. And just now through me 
Harvard University has obtained the re- 
cognition of four leading foreign govern- 
ments. I know full well that these orders 
and decorations that have been heaped 
upon me are all due to the fact that I have 
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served Harvard University. They have all 
been won by Harvard University. They 
really belong to the University. The pres- 
tige of Harvard in the world has greatly 
increased of late years. We welcome it, 
because that prestige increases our influ- 
ence in our own dear country. 

We speak of Harvard College as the 
heart of the University, or as the founda- 
tion of all else in the University, and that 
in some sense is true; but it is only in 
some sense, gentlemen; for the reason 
that Harvard is now teaching the gradu- 
ates of a great variety of American col- 
leges. We do this through our professional 
schools ; and our professional schools are 
recruited much more from other colleges 
than from Harvard College. We serve the 
country greatly through teaching these 
men in the Harvard professional schools, 
including the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. This indeed is a great service 
that the University gives to our country. 
I like to feel that the University is keenly 
interested in the development of all the 
other colleges in the country, because they 
feed the University, and through them 
the influence of Harvard is spread abroad 
throughout the land. Moreover, I like to 
anticipate that Harvard is to undergo a 
great development of power through re- 
ceiving at Cambridge a multitude of men, 
who are not looking for any degree, whe- 
ther in College or in graduate school, who 
come there to stay only a year or two 
years, and to get what they want, but not 
necessarily what leads to a degree. 

Look at the catalogues, as we call them, 
of the great European universities on the 
continent of Europe, and you will find that 
thousands of students attend the lectures 
there who are not in the least seeking a 
degree or ever expecting to get one. This 
is an immense service that those universi- 
ties render to their respective communities. 
T like to think that in the near future Har- 
vard is to render such services to our own 
people. It will be a great service, al- 
though these thousands will not be seek- 
ing a degree. 

This assemblage illustrates strongly the 
fact that graduates of professional schools, 
and many students who do not remain 
more than a year connected with Harvard 
University, look back with intense grati- 
tude and affection to what Harvard did 
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for them. I have lately traveled through 
the Southern States, as your President has 
mentioned, and in every college and uni- 
versity that I visited 1 found in the Fac- 
ulty men of that sort. They had not a 
Harvard degree; they had just been stu- 
dents in Cambridge for one year, or two 
years. No more grateful sons of Harvard 
exist in our country than those men. They 
contrast what they had in Harvard with 
what they had elsewhere, and feel that 
they breathed in while at Cambridge the 
Harvard spirit. They saw the intense and 
genuine regard for truth that animates all 
the departments of instruction at Harvard. 
They also acquired there, if they had not 
already acquired it, the same love of free- 
dom and independence, and of liberal 
thought which isthe characteristic of most 
Harvard men. I like to repeat a statement 
made by one of my predecessors, James 
Walker, when a Harvard man, who was a 
strong partisan by nature, complained to 
him that Harvard men were in all the par- 
ties and all the denominations and on all 
sides of all questions; that they espoused 
all sorts of causes, and did not stand to- 
gether for one cause, one party, or one re- 
ligion. ‘‘ Very true,” said Dr. Walker,‘ we 
do not expect all Harvard men to belong 
to any one party or any one denomination. 
What we expect of them is, that they will 
belong to the liberal part of whatever 
party or denomination they may join.” 

It has already been said tonight by 
your President that we may all look for- 
ward with delight to new advances by the 
University, to new responsibilities taken 
by it, to new forms of organization, and to 
new work in fields which are sure to lie 
waiting for the laborers. Who would have 
it otherwise ? Who would be satisfied to 
have Harvard stop where she is? We 
want her to go onward and upward; and 
one of my satisfactions, in looking at such 
a body of men as this, is that I can see 
here perfectly plainly that the Alumni of 
Harvard will provide the means of new 
work, of new achievement, of new serv- 
ice to the country. 

Harvard is an endowed institution, and 
has no state treasury behind it; it is an 
invaluable competitor with all the state 
universities and state-supported institu- 
tions. Look to it in the future, gentlemen, 
that the past history of Harvard is ex- 
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celled in this respect in the coming years. 
Go higher. Give more. Give not only 
money but influence; and, particularly, 
prove by the conduct of every man in his 
own community that the education given 
at Harvard leads to success in life and to 
efficient serviceableness to mankind. 


President Lowell’s Speech. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs: 

I have been only a few days in this 
office, but I understand that there is one 
privilege attaching to it which has always 
been used by Mr. Eliot, and that is of tak- 
ing the Alumni into his confidence. 

I know of no meeting where one can 
speak to Harvard men of such variety of 
age and residence as at the meetings of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs; and there- 
fore, I want to speak to you about a thing 
that lies deeply in my mind, — that is, the 
position of Harvard College. At the pre- 
sent day all the colleges of the United 
States stand on the defensive. We are 
being pressed from below by schools and 
fond parents who want to send their boys 
very late; we are pressed from above by 
professional schools who want to get their 
students young. We are between the upper 
and the nether millstone. The technical 
schools too are also turning to us and say- 
ing: ‘* Go to college ; but in college study 
technical things; in other words, get part 
of your technical preparation there.”’ More- 
over, we are told that the college and the 
university cannot co-exist satisfactorily to- 
gether ; and that the proper education for 
the young man is in the technical school. 
The great state universities of the West 
are finding that the men are going into 
their technical departments, while their 
departments of arts are being more largely 
filled by women. 

That is what I mean when I say that 
the college stands upon the defensive ; and 
people come to the college, as no doubt 
they come to you, they come to me, and 
they come to every one that is interested, 
and say “‘ What does your college do ex- 
cept give a man a good time for a few 
years?’ If you reply that it gives him a 
liberal education, they ask what you mean 
by a liberal education. That word has be- 
come so worn by the waves of hard usage 
that it has no longer any distinct meaning. 
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Then they turn to you and say this: ‘‘Does 
it not require as much effort to learn book- 
keeping as to learn other things; and when 
it has been learned is it not a great deal 
more useful than a course on the antennae 
of the paleozoic cockroach, or on the his- 
tory of literature from the closing of the 
Garden of Eden to the death of Abel?” 
Now I say to you, gentlemen, if you try 
to meet them on the score of immedi- 
ate utility you will fail. I believe it was 
Mahomet who said to his followers, 
‘*Never sit down and talk with a man 
about predestination and free-will,’’ and 
so.I say to you, ** Never sit down and dis- 
cuss the merits of the college on the basis 
of utility, that is, the immediate utility 
for business purposes of the knowledge 
acquired.”’ 

I know book-keeping is valuable; I 
have found it so. I should have also found 
it extremely valuable in my life to know 
what was the right tip to give to waiters 
in foreign hotels ; I never have been told, 
and we have as yet no course on that sub- 
ject. 

Gentlemen, did you ever look at a 
baby and a kitten? Because if you have, 
you were pleased most by the kitten; for 
a baby is the most futile piece of ineffi- 
cient effort that nature ever put forth! 
That is, if the baby is to remain a baby. 
So, gentlemen, if education is to stop 
when a man gets his A.B. degree, then I 
agree that it is a futile and inefficient 
thing. The education of no man, either 
for good or evil, closes till the night is 
marked by a star opposite his name in the 
Quinquennial Catalogue. 

The reason that the baby is worth 
more than the kitten is that it hasa power 
of growth. If a college education is good 
for anything, it is good from the fact that 
it gives a man power of growth. A man 
coming out of college is not at once cap- 
able of doing efficient work ; but if the 
college has given him a power of growth 
it has given him that which is worth all 
the immediate knowledge that he can 
ever acquire. If it has not given him 
power of growth, then in his case at least 
it has been a failure. Now I do not fear 
for one moment to meet any antagonist in 
discussing the question whether the study 
of bookkeeping, conducted, if you please, 
by the best teacher of bookkeeping that 
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ever existed, gives a man as great a power 
of growth as to study even the antennae 
of the paleozoic cockroach with Louis 
Agassiz. I am willing to face anybody on 
that ground. We believe that the instruc- 
tion given in college imparts a power of 
development, a capacity for constant 
growth, which is not given by the pursuit 
of purely utilitarian things. 

Let me pass on to another point. The 
longer I live the more I am impressed 
with the fact that the difference between 
men in theirachievements depends mainly, 
not upon their vigor, not upon their know- 
ledge, not upon their purely intellectual 
ability, but upon their standards in life. 
One man puts his standards at one point ; 
he wants to be comfortable, he wants to 
live an altogether pleasant life of luxury. 
You may be pretty sure that that man is 
likely to do it; you may be pretty sure 
that he will never do anything else much 
better. Another man’s standard is in his 
profession, but is not high. He wants to 
do well, he wants to be above the ordinary. 
He is likely to get there, and not likely to 
get much farther. Finally, a man may 
have a really lofty standard of achieve- 
ment in his own chosen field and for the 
service of the public. 

The difference between men is shown, 
I think, very early in their careers. It is 
not found merely in brillianey of mind ; it 
is not found merely in power; it is shown 
in the possession of those standards that 
will lead a man upwards, will lead him on 
to development. Now we believe that the 
college furnishes both a standard and an 
opportunity for growth. We believe that 
it enables a man to get out of life the 
best that life has for him, and in a way 
that no other training does. His purely 
professional education may give him a 
standard in his profession ; but it does not 
give him his standards as a man. Dean 
Briggs has said that the difference be- 
tween the professional schools and the 
college is that the professional schools 
make doctors, lawyers, clergymen, teach- 
ers, but the college makes men. In that 
he was perfectly right, the college does 
make men; it makes men by setting up 
manly standards; and that is the thing 
above all others that we should strive to 
get. Mark you this! The standard is 
given only in part in the class-room. It is 
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given by the attrition of the young man 
with other young men; itis given by the 
atmosphere that accumulates around any 
healthy body of young men who live to- 
gether in an intellectual environment. But 
mark this, also, that in study, in athletics, 
in all the elements of activity that go to 
make up the fullest college life, every man 
who goes to college ought to have an op- 
portunity, and not only an opportunity, 
but such an opportunity as the ordinary 
man will take advantage of, to develop 
himself in a way that shall broaden and 
strengthen his manhood in every direction. 
We believe that such an opportunity as 
that can be given in the college in a way 
that can be given in no other form of in- 
stitution. 

Now, you may ask me whether we 
really do all this. I reply that as to the 
power of growth, I think no man can 
watch the college graduates in the United 
States without seeing that they have a 
power of growth far above the average of 
ordinary men. I do not mean that an ex- 
traordinary man will not beat a college 
graduate of inferior natural capacity ; of 
course he will. But I mean that if two 
men of the same calibre be compared, you 
will find that the one who has been to col- 
lege will exhibit a greater power of growth 
and efficiency. We do not in college train- 
ing always succeed in fixing standards 
perfectly ; far from it ; we shall never do 
things perfectly, because this is a growing 
country, and our standards must be con- 
stantly readjusted to its growing needs 
and growing progress; but we seek to do 
it, and we hope to do it better and better 
as years go on. 

Now, gentlemen, let me say to you, 
when the adversary comes and asks, 
* What is the use of going to college, what 
is the college for, what is it doing: is the 
utility that you get from these studies as 
great as the utility you get from some- 
thing else ?’’ answer him, ‘* Talk not to 
me of utility, but look at a baby and ask 
about its utility.’”” Turn to him and say, 
‘*We have faith that the power of growth 
and the standards of life given by the col- 
lege are far above those that can be ob- 
tained in any other form of education; 
and if so, they are the most precious herit- 
age which this country has inherited from 
her mother across the water.” 
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The new President was listened to with 
great attention and frequently applauded. 
It was midnight before the banqueters 
broke up. 


BOSTON. 


The annual lunch was held at the 
Parker House, June 29, and was a very 
successful affair. A special meeting of 
the Club, called by the Executive Com- 
mittee, was also held at the same place 
to take action on the proposed plan to 
establish five annual scholarships. It 
was voted to adopt the recommendations 
of the Executive Committee and that 
the details be left to a committee to be 
appointed by the Executive Committee. 
The result of the informal postal ballot 
showed that the members of the Club 
who answered were almost unanimously 
in favor of the plan. The membership is 
now about 300. 

A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


BUFFALO. 

The Lafayette High School represent- 
atives won both the first and second 
prizes in the Harvard declamation and 
oratorical contest held at Masten Park 
High School May 25. There were 12 
contestants, 3 each from the four high 
schools of the city. There was a good- 
sized attendance. 

J. Hamilton Lytle, with his recita- 
tion, “‘The Bell of St. John,” won the 
first prize, $25, and Albert R. Klemer 
the second prize of $15, with his oration, 
“The Secret of Lincoln’s Power.” 

The contest is an annual one fostered 
by the Harvard Club of Buffalo. L. E. 
Desbecker acted as chairman, intro- 
ducing each contestant. The judges were 
H. P. Bissell, W. H. Gratwick, Ralph 
Kellogg, Rev. W. R. Lord, and George 
Nichols. 

CINCINNATI. 
The Club has had a prosperous year, 
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holding more meetings than has been 
the case for some years past, and having 
a gratifying attendance. The following 
new members have been elected during 
the year: W. P. Burris, p 01, Dean 
of the College for Teachers of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, B. B. Breese, ‘97, 
B. C. Van Wye, 04, C. N. Moore, p ’08, 
all members of the University of Cin- 
cinati Faculty; A. C. Johnson, ’95; 
L. F. Huntington, 90; John W. Patti- 
son, / ’08; H. C. Schwab, ’08; B. W. 
Dudley, 02; E. W. Kittredge, ’56; Clar- 
ence E. Mark, ’95; J. R. Stewart, ’05; 
T. T. Gaff, ’76; Judge Clement Bates, 
°67; J. A. Richmond, 7 ’08; M. T. 
Plant, 07; W. G. Hosea, "70; Raymond 
Ratliff, 1°96; Dr. Shaler Berry, s ’93; 
F. E. Wood, '96, David Lorbach, Jr., 
1°08. 

The Club lost a valued member by 
death, Judge J. K. Richards, ’77, of the 
United States Court of Appeals. 

The main activities of the year cen- 
tred round preparations for the meeting 
in Cincinnati of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs on May 28 and 29. In addition 
to the Executive Committee, various 
special committees were appointed with 
the following chairmen: Finance, C. L. 
Harrison, °86; Visiting Clubs, Graham 
P. Hunt, 96; New Local Members, 
Marston Allen, °08; Decorations, 
Badges, and Souvenirs, J. H. Gest, ’80; 
Dinner, Stewart Shillito, "79; Music, E. 
H. Pendleton, °82; Registration, Alfred 
M. Allen, ’82; Railway Transportation, 
C. 'T. Greve, ’84; Local Transportation, 
Harry M. Levy, l ’84; Press, J. J. 
Rowe, '07; Reception, N. H. Davis, ’80; 
Outdoor Sports, Max Hirsch, ’00. 

It had been determined that, of the 
two days for the meeting, the first should 
be given entirely to business; and the 
second principally to entertainment, 
with, however, the formal banquet in 
the final evening. Headquarters were 
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established at the Sinton Hotel, and 
there the business was transacted. 

The morning of Friday, the 28th, was 
taken up with the work of registration, 
and with preliminary business. Graham 
P. Hunt, ’96, Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Associated Clubs, presented his 
report, among whose points attention 
should be given to the fact that, because 
of the failure of pledged revenue, the 
Association has left certain debts unpaid 
for several years. It was trusted that the 
matter will gain the attention it deserves. 

Dean Burris of the College for Teach- 
ers of the University of Cincinnati pre- 
sented the report of the committee on 
Public School Administration, an ad- 
mirable document covering such ques- 
tions as the size of the ideal board, mode 
of election, relation to the superintend- 
ent, and the like. It contained many 
data of great value to those desiring to 
improve the local administration of 
school affairs, of whose number Presi- 
dent Eliot has long stood at the head. 

President Lowell entered during the 
discussion of the report, and was very 
warmly greeted. He consented to speak 
for a few moments, outlining one of the 
principal problems with which his ad- 
ministration will deal, viz., how the 
work of the Freshman year may be made 
to yield better results. Now the Fresh- 
man enters too late, and does not learn 
independent thinking. 

In the afternoon, according to the 
custom of past meetings, there was dis- 
cussion of formal topics of importance. 
This year, of the five topics considered, 
four were suggested by President Eliot, 
and one, the last, by President Lowell. 
[See Report of Associated Clubs. — Ep.] 
The gathering terminated in a smoker. 

Next day there was a brief business 
meeting at the Sinton. It was announced 
that the convention had been allotted to 
Cleveland. In accordance with a newly 





adopted constitutional amendment, the 
officers elected were to include five vice- 
presidents, to correspond to the different 
territorial divisions of the, country, in- 
stead of one as formerly. The positions 
of secretary and of treasurer were made 
separate. 

The main duty devolving upon these 
new Officers will be to arrange, if it be 
possible, terms of affiliation with the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the Associated Harvard Clubs 
on Friday. 

The 400 delegates were then taken in 
automobiles and special cars to the 
Country Club, on one of the outlying 
hills. There an old-fashioned Kentucky 
dinner was served, after which the dele- 
gates were permitted to show why Har- 
vard’s present-day athletic triumphs 
have not occurred earlier. 

In the evening came the final dinner 
at the Sinton, at which W. W. Taylor, 
’68, president of the Cincinnati Club, 
was toastmaster. The speakers were: 
President Lowell; President Eliot ; Major 
Higginson; Judge Rufus B. Smith of the 
Yale Club of Cincinnati, who, in behalf 
of that organization, presented a gavel 
to the Associated Harvard Clubs; Pres. 
R. J. Cary, of the Associated Clubs; 
Gov. Willson, of Kentucky; and the 
Associated Clubs’ president-elect, T. W. 
Slocum. The singing was led by E. H. 
Pendleton, ’82, and J. J. Rowe, ’07. 

The Cincinnati Club has many to 
thank, both individuals and organiza- 
tions, for codperation in promoting the 
success of the meeting. The Cincinnati 
Golf Club, whose grounds adjoin the 
Country Club, placed them at the dis- 
posal of the delegates, — an example 
which many other clubs followed. The 
press was sympathetic in its reports. 
But the greatest factor was the readi- 
ness of all connected with the Cincinnati 
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Club itself, both officers and members, 
to do all that was asked of them, and 
more. Where so many worked hard and 
well, it is difficult to single out individ- 
uals for praise; but an account of this 
meeting would not be complete were it 
to omit mention of the resourcefulness 
and unwearied labor of the chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Cin- 
cinnati Club, Stewart Shillito, ’79. 
G. W. Thayer, ’06, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


The annual meeting and dinner were 
held at the Union Club on June 16, and 
36 secretaries were present or repre- 
sented. The guests were: Pres. A. L. 
Lowell, °77; W. C. Baylies, ’84, Chief 
Marshal of Commencement Day; Gor- 
don Abbott, ’84, Chairman ’84 Class 
Committee; E. H. Wells, ’97, General 
Secretary of the Alumni Assoc.; A. G. 
Cable, 09, Secretary of 1909. At the 
business meeting before the dinner the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: T. K. Cummins, ’84, 
chairman; H. M. Williams, ’85, mem- 
ber of the executive committee; A. J. 
Garceau, ’91, sec. The dinner was very 
enjoyable and the secretaries had an 
opportunity to meet and hear President 
Lowell. Mr. Wells and Mr. Baylies 
also addressed the secretaries. The 
following resolutions were passed : 

It is the general sense and wish of the 
various Class Secretaries assembled for 
the annual dinner June 16, 1909, that 
Class Secretaries needing paid assistance 
outside of their own office forces in the 
preparation of class reports may hereafter 
make use of the facilities and resources of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, and that 
a committee of two of the younger secre- 
taries be appointed by the chairman to 
confer with Mr. Wells to see about mak- 
ing suitable arrangements therefor. 

It is the general sense of the various 
Class Secretaries assembled that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by the chain~ 
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man to consider in what manner the 
Alumni attending the inauguration of 
President Lowell on October 6 and 7, 1909, 
can best be provided for and entertained 
so far as they do or may desire to come 
together as classes or to meet classmates ; 
this committee to confer with such com- 
mittees as may be appointed by the 
College authorities and the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, with powers, if necessary, to repre- 
sent this Association and to act in its be- 
half, and to report their recommendations 
to the several Class Secretaries not later 
than August first. 

That the attention of the official com- 
mittee in charge of the inaugural celebra- 
tion in October be called to the new factor 
of strength to Harvard University in the 
form of its organized Alumni in associa- 
tions and clubs, with a view to considering 
the desirability of asking the different 
Harvard organizations to send represent- 
ative delegates and to consider the de- 
sirability of a plan for the appropriate 
provision and accommodation and placing 
of graduates coming from a distance, 
whether as delegates of clubs or not, at 
all entertainments, gatherings, and pro- 
cessions during said celebration. 

That copies of the various measures 
passed upon at this meeting be sent to all 
the Class Secretaries, and to E. H. Wells 
and to Jerome D. Greene. 


A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


MICHIGAN. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held at the Detroit Boat Club, June 11, 
Dr. S. H. Knight, ’83, president, in the 
chair. Herbert Putnam, ’83, Librarian 
of Congress, was the guest of honor. 
The following were present: Charles 
Moore, ’78, Walter Brooks, 94, Hugh 
Shepherd, ’98, A. D. Wilt, 03, J. W. 
Dyar, ’99, B. W. Trafford, ’98, T. W. 
Koch, ’93, J. Butler, 98, H. B. Crowl, 
°89, S. M. Wirts, C. C. Smith, ’91, Emil 
Lorch, J. A. Moyer, 99, C. S. Oakman, 
00, H. G. Lyle, C. M. Culver, / ’99, 
W. J. Hale, ’98, H. Duffield, ’90, E. B. 
Forbes, m 97, D. B. Duffield, ’93, F. D. 
McEnteer, ’05. 
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A strawberry supper was served at 
7 o'clock, after which the business meet- 
ing and election of officers took place. 
It was decided that hereafter a report 
of the year’s work be sent out to all 
members after each annual meeting. A 
committee of five was appointed to 
raise funds for a scholarship at Harvard 
for deserving students from Michigan; 
the committee are J. R. Bishop, Hugh 
Shepherd, C. S. Oakman, Emil Lorch, 
T. W. Koch. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: Pres., Prof. A. H. 
Lloyd, ’86, of Ann Arbor; vice-pres., 
J. W. Dyar, ’99; sec. and treas., Dr. 
C. S. Oakman, ’00; directors, Charles 
Moore, ’78, Dr. S. H. Knight, °83, 
Louis Ling, "90, John Endicott, ’89. 
All officers except the president are 
resident in Detroit. 

Mr. Putnam gave an interesting in- 
formal address, as did also Messrs. 
Shepherd, Koch, and Bishop. 

Carl S. Oakman, *00, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 
The Minnesota Club of Harvard is 
an organization of Harvard students 
whose homes are or have been in Min- 
nesota. During the past few years the 
number of Harvard graduates who are 
settled permanently in Minnesota has 
steadily grown; and the number of stu- 
dents in the University who hail from 
that state has been increasing. Since 
the Club’s organization in 1907, its 
membership roll has grown consider- 
ably, until in the past year it was 48, di- 
vided as follows throughout the various 
branches of the University: College, 21; 
Law School, 13; Graduate School, 5; 
Divinity School, $3; Medical School, 1. 
Of the 21 undergraduates, Minneapolis 
sent 10, and Saint Paul, 5. 
The objects of the Club, beside social, 
are te codperate with the Harvard Club 
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of Minnesota in drawing more men 
from the state, and to assist in making 
such men feel at home in Cambridge, 
particularly during their first few months 
there. 

On last April 28 the Club held its an- 
nual dinner at Hotel Westminster, Bos- 
ton, over 30 members attending. R. G. 
Brown, ’84, of Minneapolis, president 
of the Harvard Club of Minnesota, was 
present as the Club’s guest, and spoke of 
Harvard in the West. 

The officers for the past college year 
were: Pres., H. G. Clemans, 710, Saint 
Paul; vice-pres.. W. K. Earle, 10, 
Minneapolis; sec., W. B. Strong, °11, 
Saint Paul; treas., A. J. Powers, 3L., 
Granite Falls. 

Edwin C. Brown, ’12. 


NEWBURYPORT. 


The Harvard Club of Newburyport 
held its first dinner at the house of the 
Oldtown Country Club, Newbury, on 
June 5, 1909. 24 members were pre- 
sent and Dean Briggs gave an extreme- 
ly entertaining and valuable little talk 
afterward. Other speakers were R. G. 
Dodge, ’98, Rev. Laurence Hayward, 
01, and B. J. Legate, ’77. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year; Pres., B. J. Legate, ’77; vice-pres., 
E. H. Little, 01; sec.-treas., L. P. 
Dodge, ’08. Executive Committee: 1 
year, J. T. G. Nichols, Jr., 99; 2 years, 
Joshua Hale, 92; 3 years, Ernest H. 
Noyes, m ‘80. 

Laurence P. Dodge, ’08, Sec. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The second annual meeting of the 
Club was held at Riverside Inn, Hook- 
sett, on January 22, 1909. The business 
session was called to order at 6 Pp. M., by 
the President, Bertram Ellis, 84. The 
Executive Committee suggested the fol- 
lowing statement of the objects of the 
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Club as an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, and it was voted that this sugges- 
tion be printed in the call for the next 
annual meeting and acted upon by the 
Club at that time. 

“The objects of this Club are a union 
of the Harvard men of New Hampshire 
in the bonds of friendship, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of intimate rela- 
tion between Harvard and its Alumni, 
and the promotion of all matters which 
pertain to the welfare of Harvard Uni- 
versity.” 

The following officers were then 
elected: Pres., Rev. Thomas Chalmers, 
91, of Manchester; vice-presidents, 
Prof. J. A. Tufts, ’78, of Exeter, and 
Rev. J. L. Seward, ’68, of Keene; sec.- 
treas., O. W. Branch, ’01, of Manchester; 
third member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Dr. R. J. Graves, ’00, of Concord. 
It was also voted that the Club apply for 
admission to the New England Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs. Such application 
has been made and this Club is now a 
member of the New England Federation. 

The annual dinner followed the busi- 
ness session at 7.30 o’clock. The dining 
room was decorated with Harvard ban- 
ners and cut flowers. Jones’s Orchestra 
from Manchester furnished good Har- 
vard music, and “Up the Street,” 
“Veritas,” “Harvard’s Day,” and “Sol- 
dier’s Field” were enthusiastically sung. 
During the progress of the dinner it was 
suggested that the Club send a telegram 
to the Dartmouth Alumni Association, 
which was then holding its annual dinner 
at Hotel Somerset in Boston, with both 
President Eliot and President Tucker as 
guests. 

O. W. Branch, ’01, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of New York City was held in 
Harvard Hall, May 15, 1909. The offi- 
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cers and embers of the Board of Man- 
agers and standing Committees for the 
coming year are as follows: 

Officers: J. J. Higginson, ’57, pres.; 
F. R. Appleton, 75, vice-pres.; L. P. 
Marvin, ’98, sec.; F. R. Swift, ’99, treas. 

Board of Managers: To serve until 
May, 1910: James Byrne, ’77, W. K. 
Draper, 85, C. A. de Gersdorff, 87, 
Eliot Tuckerman, ’94, D. M. Goodrich, 
98. To serve until May, 1911: Eugene 
Treadwell, ’72, R. B. Moffat, ’83, F. C. 
Huntington, ’87, T. W. Lamont, '92, 
Nicholas Biddle, ’00. To serve until May, 
1912: W. S. Beaman, ’72, J. E. Weld, 
’82, Franklin Remington, ’87, J. W. 
Prentiss, ’98, Grenville Clark, ’03. 

Committee on Admissions: Term ex- 
pires 1910: J. H. Huddleston, ’86, T. 
W. Slocum, ’90, H. C. Smith, ’93, E. 
R. Marvin, 99, Harold Fitzgerald, ’00, 
R. P. Kernan, 03, J. W. Burden, ’06. 
Term expires 1911: H. A. Curtis, 96, 
J. H. Iselin, ’96, H. B. Clark, s ’01, 
Crawford Blagden, ’02, F. D. Roose- 
velt, 04, F. R. Dick, ’07, Candler Cobb, 
08. Term expires 1912: E. J. Wendell, 
*82, chairman, F. H. Kinnicutt, 97, M. 
D. Whitman, ’99, A. H. Schefer, 05, 
secretary, S. N. Hinckley, °05, J. J. 
Higginson, Jr., ’07, Philip Boyer, ’08. 
House Committee : Nicholas Biddle, ’00, 
chairman, D. G. Harris, 00, Crawford 
Blagden, ’02, J. O. Stack, Jr., 05. Au- 
diting Committee: A. G. Hodges, ’74, 
chairman, Dexter Blagden, ’93. Com- 
mittee on Literature and Art : F. R. Ap- 
pleton, ’75, chairman, E. S. Martin, 77, 
J. A. Gade, °96. Chorister: Francis 
Rogers, 91. 

At the annual meeting resolutions 
were adopted thanking D. I. Mackie, 
*83, treasurer of the Club for seven 
years, for his long and faithful services, 
and, also, resolutions on the resignation 
of President Eliot, the accession of 
President Lowell, and on the death of 
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Edward King, ’53. The By-Laws of the 
Club were amended by providing that 
the President and former Presidents of 
Harvard University shall be honorary 
members of the Club. 

After the business meeting, Major 
General Leonard Wood, U. S. A., m 84, 
gave a most interesting informal talk on 
conditions in Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands and on the present military 
conditions in this country. 

At the April meeting the Harvard 
Musical Clubs gave an excellent concert 
before a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. 

A delegation in a special car attended 
the meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at Cincinnati on May 28-29, at 
which T. W. Slocum, ’90, formerly sec- 
retary ot the Club, was elected president 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

Special cars were run to New London 
for the Boat-Race, and a la:ge number 
of members of the Club witnessed the 
victories of the Harvard crews. An im- 
promptu celebration was held in Har- 
vard Hall during the evening and after 
the return from New London. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’97, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from 
information furnished by the Class Secre- 
taries, and by the Secretaries of Harvard 
Clubs and Associations, and from other 
reliable sources. The value of this depart- 
ment might be greatly enhanced if Har- 
vard men everywhere would contribute to 
it. Responsibility for errors should rest 
with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult 
to assign recent Harvard men to their 
proper Class; since many who call them- 
selves classmates take their degrees in 
different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by 
the Secretaries, the Class rating of the 
Quinquennial Catalogue is not strictly 
followed. 
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*,* Much additional personal news will 
be found in the reports of the Harvard 
Clubs, in the Corporation and Overseers’ 
Records, and in the University Notes. 

1850. 
H. W. Suter, Sec., 
113 Church St., Winchester. 

John Noble, for 33 years clerk of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts, died June 10 at his home in Rox- 
bury. He resigned from the court posi- 
tion last year owing to failing health. 
He was born in Dover, N. H., April 14, 
1829, his parents being Mark and Mary 
Carr (Copp) Noble. He studied in the 
public schools of his native town and 
then went to Phillips Exeter Academy 
for his college preparation. From Exeter 
he went to Harvard and was graduated 
with the Class of 1850 with high honors, 
being a member oi the Phi Beta Kappa. 
Then he was a sub-master in the Bos- 
ton Latin School, after which he entered 
the Harvard Law School, taking his 
LL.B. in 1858. Following his gradua- 
tion Mr. Noble practised his profession in 
Boston and was very successful. In 1875 
he was appointed clerk of the Supreme 
Judicial Court and was subsequently 
elected and reélected until his resignation 
last year. In 1899 was elected a member 
of the Board of Overseers and was re- 
elected in 1905. He was a trustee of the 
Roxbury Latin School. In politics he was 
a Democrat and in religion a Unitarian. 
He was a member of the Boston Bar 
Association, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, American Antiquarian Society, 
American Historical Association, Bos- 
tonian Society, Colonial Society of Mass- 
achusetts, Roxbury Historical Society, 
and Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion. His college societies were the 
Alpha Delta Phi, A. D. Club, Institute 
of 1770,and Hasty Pudding Club. In 
1873 Mr. Noble married Katherine 
Williams, daughter of William and 
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Katherine Williams of Deerfield. They 
had two children, John, Jr., ’97, and 
Isabel Helen. 





1852. 
S. L. THornprke, Sec., 
62 Devonshire St., Boston. 

There were but three at the Class 
meeting on Commencement Day. Last 
year there were six, two of whom have 
since died. Information is still wanted 
of John C. Crowley and William F. 
Wheeler, — whether they are still living. 
— Charles Ellery Stedman died at his 
residence in Brookline, May 24. He 
was the son of Dr. Charles Harrison 
Stedman, m 28, and Lucy Rust (Ingalls) 
Stedman. His paternal grandfather was 
William Stedman, 1784, M.C. His 
maternal grandfather was William In- 
galls, 1790, of distinction as surgeon, 
physician, and professor. Stedman was 
born March 23, 1831, in the Chelsea 
Marine Hospital, then in charge of his 
father. He was prepared for college at 
the Boston Latin School and graduated 
at Harvard, A.B. in 1850, and M.D. in 
1855. He settled in Dorchester and 
married Edith Ellen, daughter of Isaac 
Parker, a well known Boston merchant. 
During the Civil War he was an Assist- 
ant Surgeon in the Navy from Septem- 
ber, 1861, to April, 1865, serving on the 
monitor Nahant in the blockade of 
Charleston and also on the Huron and 
Circassia. In 1871 he was appointed one 
of the visiting physicians at the Boston 
City Hospital. He was a member of the 
Mass. Medical Society and of many 
professional clubs and societies in Boston 
and Dorchester. He was also a member 
of the St. Botolph Club and of the 
Loyal Legion, to both of which he was 
strongly attached. The faculty for which 
he will perhaps be best remembered by 
his classmates and by his friends in 
Dorchester was the talent, fine, even 
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when judged by professional standards, 
for pen and pencil drawing. His habit of 
illustrating his letters with caricature 
portraits, especially of himself, was 
charming. His death came after a short 
illness, at first not alarming. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Benjamin Cutler Clark, son of Benja- 
min C. Clark, for many years consul for 
Hayti at Boston and prominent in busi- 
ness in that city, who died May 20 last, 
was born Oct. 10, 1833. He was pre- 
pared for college at the Chauncey Hall 
School, under Messrs. Thayer and Cush- 
ing, and entered Harvard as Freshman in 
1849. His career was that of a business 
man, at first in the employ of his father’s 
firm of B.C. Clark & Co., and after 1862 
he carried on the business himself under 
the same name and style. He was ap- 
pointed consul for Hayti in 1864. In 
1872 he took charge of the Pearson Cord- 
age Co. as treasurer, and afterwards be- 
came president, which led to his writing 
for the compilation, called “‘A Hundred 
Years of American Commerce,” pub- 
lished in 1895, a chapter entitled “A 
History of the Cordage Industry in this 
Country,” also printed separately. He 
was at times one of the executive com- 
mittee of the Mass. Horticultural So- 
ciety, a director and chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Bostonian 
Society, vice-president and president of 
the Mass. Fish and Game Protective 
Association, treasurer and secretary of 
the Mass. Agricultural Club, vice-presi- 
dent of the Boston Art Club, trustee of 
the Hale Memorial Fund, commodore 
of the Cohasset Yacht Club, member of 
the Harvard Musical Society, Harvard 
Club of New York, Merchants Club, 
New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, Episcopalian Club, director of 
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the John Howard Industrial Home, 
treasurer of the Needlewoman’s Friend 
Society, honorary trustee of the Floating 
Hospital, and one of the corporators of 
Willard Hospital. As the foregoing list 
shows, charity and philanthropy occu- 
pied a large share of Clark’s attention. 
He was especially interested in prisoners 
and was in the habit of visiting the Suf- 
folk County Jail every Sunday afternoon 
and the State’s Prison once a month. 
He aided in the defence of Bram, ac- 
cused of murder onthe high seas, in order 
that he might have a fair trial. He made 
good the deficiencies of postage on pack- 
ages mailed at Christmas, but held for 
want of stamps, thus becoming an efli- 
cient assistant Santa Claus. This was 
done quietly for years before the secret 
came out. Clark spent his summers at 
Cohasset and was known as an ardent 
fisherman and the manager of a 21-foot 
knockabout. In the races of the Cohasset 
Yacht Club he had the occasional excite- 
ment of “getting the gum” on crossing 
the line at the finish. Clark always took 
a lively interest in his Class and will be 
much missed from its meetings. One of 
the pleasantest events in its history was 
a dinner given by him at Taft’s at Point 
Shirley in honor of his classmate, Pres- 
ident Eliot. Clark was married Sept. 29, 
1859, to Adeline Kinnicutt, daughter 
of Mr. Aaron Davis Weld, of West Rox- 
bury, and sister of his classmate of the 
same name. Mrs. Clark died Aug. 19, 
1900, leaving four children, Benjamin 
Preston (Amherst, 1881), Alice Harding, 
Gertrude Weld, and Ellery Harding, 
H. C., ’96, the last prominent in athletics 
and city politics. Clark died at his 
house, 43 Bay State Road. For some 
years past his health had been failing and 
he had undergone a serious surgical 
operation, but the end was sudden. 
Though weak, he attended the annual 
dinner in the January preceding his 
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death, with apparent enjoyment and 
satisfaction to himself. 


1854. 
Dr. B. J. Jerrnries, Sec., 
15 Chestnut St., Boston. 

William Greene Binney died at his 
residence, Burlington, N. J., Aug. 3, 
1909. He was the third son of Dr. Amos 
Binney, of Boston, a distinguished 
scientist, and Mary Ann. He was born 
Oct. 22, 1833. He attended the Boston 
Latin School, and entered Harvard in 
1850. In his Junior year his health 
failed, and he was forced to leave and 
pursue an outdoor life, so that he did not 
graduate with the Class. He, however, 
received an A.B., out of course, in 1857, 
and an honorary A.M. in 1884. He was 
attracted to his father’s science, and 
pursued the study of conchology, only 
giving up especial research when ad- 
vanced age forced him to, but always 
retaining his interest and doing what he 
was enabled to in his branch. In 1857 
he was appointed Curator of Conchology 
in the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia. He was one of the ten 
limited honorary members of the Con- 
chological Society of Great Britain; 
membre associe of the Société Mala- 
cologique de la France; member Kais. 
Kon. Zod]. Bot. Gesellsch., Vienna; 
corresponding member of the Academy 
of Sciences, St. Louis; corresponding 
member of the New York Academy of 
Sciences; of the Linnean Society of 
Lancaster, Pa.; of the California Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences; of the Boston 
Soc. of Nat. History; of the Minnesota 
Academy of Natural Science; honorary 
member of the Buffalo Soc. Nat. History; 
member of the Academy of Nat. Sciences, 
Philadelphia; editor of the complete 
conchological writings of Thomas Say; 
same of C. S. Rafinesque; second editor 
of ‘*Report on Invertebrates of Mass.,” 
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by Dr. A. A. Gould; “The Terrestrial 
Air-breathing Mollusks of the United 
States,” vols. rv and v; “Land and 
Freshwater Shells of North America,” 
vols. 1, 1, wi (Smithsonian Inst.); 
“Bibliography of North American Con- 
chology,” vols. 1 and 1 (Smithsonian 
Inst.). His publications showed that in 
his work his interest never flagged. In 
Paris, March 20, 1855, he married Maria 
Louisa, daughter of Mr. Chamberlain, 
of Philadelphia. She died Jan. 26, 1908, 
at Burlington, N. J. He leaves a 
married daughter, settled near him in 
Burlington, N. J., and another, the 
Princess Camporeale, in Palermo, Italy, 
whose husband is a member of the 
Italian Senate. 


1856. 
JEREMIAH Situ, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

The Class had a Triennial Dinner at 
the Hotel Vendome on June 29. Invita- 
tions sent to the 29 survivors brought 
answers from all but four, three of whom 
are in Europe. Ten classmates were 
present, viz., C. F. Adams, Arnold, 
Brooks, A. A. Brown, Casares, Fuller, 
Kimball, Soule, Smith, and Wheelock. 
— Stoughton No. 3 was open for the use 
of the Class on Commencement Day. — 
Dr. J. M. Cassety has resigned the 
principalship of the State Normal School 
at Buffalo, N. Y. His address hereafter 
will be 736 Park Ave., Dunkirk, N. Y. 
— George Peabody Russell died in 
London, Eng., on June 23. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
28 State St., Boston. 

Gov. Draper has appointed R. M. 
Morse chairman of the commission to 
expedite the trial of civil cases in Suffolk 
County, Mass. — Gov. J. D. Long deliv- 
ered the oration at the dedication at 
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Paris Hill, Me., of the monument to 
Hannibal Hamlin. 


the Classes. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wurre, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

There are 94 names in the list of the 
Class in the Quinquennial Catalogue, 
and there are 38 members of the Class 
now living. The Class Committee re- 
mains as originally appointed, W. W. 
Swan and J. C. Gray. The first Class 
Secretary was F. H. Swan. He was 
followed by J. Schouler, and C. J. White 
was chosen in 1875. — The 17th Class 
Dinner was held at the Union Club of 
Boston, on June 29, and F. H. Swan 
presided; the others present were P. W. 
Ames, L. W. Bailey, G. L. Chaney, 
H. T. Duncan, W. Everett, J. C. Gray, 
J. H. Fay, F.S. G. d’Hauteville, D. H. 
Hayden, G. L. Locke, S. W. Langmaid, 
A. McKenzie, C. P. Osborne, J. 
Schouler, W. W. Swan, E. S. Waters, C. 
J. White. There were a dozen speeches, 
the Class Song was sung, and the even- 
ing closed with ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.”’ On 
Commencement Day the Class enter- 
tained at luncheon the older graduates 
and other guests, in Phillips Brooks 
House. About 450 invitations were sent 
out, and there were about 150 accept- 
ances. H. M. Field was present at the 
luncheon. S. H. Hilliard and W. R. 
Huntington had accepted for both days, 
but were unable to be present on either 
occasion. Of the 38 surviving members, 
21 were present at either dinner or recep- 
tion, or had expected to be present. 
— William Reed Huntington, rector of 
Grace Church, New York City, died in 
Nahant, July 26, 1909. He was born in 
Lowell, Sept. 20, 1838, and was the son 
of Elisha and Hannah (Hinckley) Hunt- 
ington. He was fitted for college at 
Jewett and Kendall’s school, Lowell, 
and at Norwich University, Vermont. 
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After graduation he was assistant in 
chemistry to Prof. J. P. Cooke, at Har- 
vard, and also studied theology under 
Dr. F. D. Huntington, who was after- 
wards bishop in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. He was ordained deacon 
in October, 1861, and after that was 
assistant minister in Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. He was ordained priest in De- 
cember, 1862, and became rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Worcester. In 1883 he 
became rector of Grace Church, and 
held the position during the remainder 
of his life. In the autumn of 1908, 
having reached his 70th birthday, and 
having been rector 25 years, he tried to 
resign. His congregation declined to 
allow him to do it, and also gave him a 
present of $40,000. He was Class Poet 
on his Class Day, and was poet of the 
Phi Beta Kappa in 1870. He was presi- 
dent of tiiat society, 1906-08. He took 
the degree of A.M. in course in 1862. He 
received the degree of S.T.D. from Co- 
lumbia, Princeton, Harvard, and Yale, 
of D.C.L. from the University of the 
South (Texas), of L.H.D. from Hobart, 
and of LL.D. from Union. He was a 
member of the American Antiquarian 
Society. He founded the N. Y. Training 
School for Deaconesses, and was its 
warden. He took an active part in the 
revision of the Episcopal Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. He published many books 
and pamphlets: among them, ‘The 
Church Idea, an Essay towards Unity”; 
“Conditional Immortality” ; ‘Causes of 
the Soul”; “The Peace of the Church”’; 
‘““A Short History of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer”; “Popular Misconcep- 
tions of the Episcopal Church” ; “A Spir- 
itual House”; “A National Church”; 
“Psyche, a Study of the Soul” ; “The 
Four Keywords of Religion”; “Sonnets 
and a Dream”; ‘‘A Good Shepherd 
and Other Sermons.” He married, in 
Boston, Oct. 14, 1863, Theresa, daugh- 
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ter of Dr. Edward Reynolds. Mrs. 
Huntington died in September, 1872. 
Their children, all of whom are living, 
are Francis Cleaveland, A.B., ’87, LL. 
B. and A.M., ’91, now a lawyer in New 
York City; Margaret Wendell, for whose 
return from Europe her father seemed 
to wait, and who arrived in Nahant 
two days before his death; Theresa, who 
is the wife of Royal Robbins, ’87; and 
Mary Hinckley, the wife of William G. 
Thompson, ’88. The widow of Prof. J. 
P. Cooke is his sister, and Oliver W. 
Huntington, °81, is his nephew. — Mrs. 
J. A. Rumrill has given the College 
$15,000, to found three scholarships in 
memory of her husband. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

John Welles Hunnewell died in Paris, 
France, July 4, 1909. He was born in 
Boston on May 30, 1840. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1860, receiving 
the degrees of A.M. and S.B. in 1863. He 
went abroad the next year (1864), since 
which time he has made his home in 
Paris, returning only occasionally to this 
country for short visits. 


1862. 
C. E. GrINNELL, Sec., 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Dr. Charles Burnham Porter died on 
May 21, 1909. He was born in Rutland, 
Vt., Jan. 19, 1840, son of James B. and 
Harriet (Griggs) Porter. He graduated 
at Harvard in the Class of 1862, and at 
the Medical School in 1865. He was a 
demonstrator in anatomy at the Harvard 
Medical School, 1868-75. During the 
War was a surgeon in the Armory Sq. 
Hospital at Washington, D. C. Sub- 
sequently he was a surgeon in the Mass. 
General Hospital, and on his retirement 
about six years ago, he became consult- 
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ing surgeon. He was assistant professor 
of clinical surgery at the Medical School, 
1882-87, and professor 1887-1903. He 
was a member of the American Surgical 
Association, of which he was vice- 
president in 1903, and the Mass. Medical 
Society, and at one time he was president 
of the Boylston Society at the Harvard 
Medical School. He was a member of 
the A.D. Club and Glee Club at Harvard 
and also of the St. Botolph, the Somer- 
set and University clubs in Boston. 
Dr. Porter left a widow, who was Miss 
Harriet Allen of Cambridge; one son, 
Dr. Charles A. Porter, ’88, and three 
daughters. 





1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Eighteen members of the Class regis- 
tered at 19 Holworthy on Commence- 
ment Day, among them Blair, from St. 
Louis, who has not turned up at any of 
our reunions before since we graduated. 
Frederick Baylies Allen, who left our 
Class at the closeof Sophomore year, and 
took the Junior and Senior years at 
Amherst College, received the degree 
of A.B. at Harvard this Commencement, 
as of the Class of 1863, and immediately 
goes to the head of our Class, — alpha- 
betically. He is an Episcopal clergyman, 
and from 1879 to 1888 was assistant 
minister of Trinity Church, Boston. 
Since then he has been in charge of the 
Episcopal City Mission, and secretary 
of the Mass. Bible Society. The addition 
of his name to our roll gives a majority 
of one to those still living over those who 
should be starred in the Catalogue. 
Without his name we should stand 60 
dead and 60 living, since on July 1 our 
classmate, Prof. Smith, passed on. A 
sketch of him is printed earlier in this 
Magazine. — Dr. J. C. Warren is presi- 
dent of the Harvard Medica] Association. 
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1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Class Supper was held at Young’s 
Hotel, June 29, 1909; present, 24 mem- 
bers. The Class met at Thayer 31 on 
Commencement Day; present, 21 mem- 
bers. — W. H. Appleton retires from the 
professorship of Greek at Swarthmore, 
a position he has held for 37 years. — 
Isaac Flagg has this year been appointed 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the 
University of California. —G. G. 
Crocker was appointed, July 14, 1909, 
chairman of the Joint Board of Im- 
provements of the Metropolitan District. 
— R. T. Lincoln was chosen chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
mercial Nat. Bank in Chicago, April 16, 
1909. — Prof. G. H. Palmer received 
the degree of LL.D. at Dartmouth, 
June 30, 1909. —H. H. Sprague was 
reélected chairman of the Metropoli- 
tan Water and Sewerage Board. — 
Dr. W. L. Richardson was elected a 
Harvard Overseer on June 30. 


1866. 

C. E. Srrarton, Sec., 

70 State St., Boston. 
Theodore Minot Clark died at Bos- 
ton on April 30, after a painful illness 
of six months, which he endured with 
patience and fortitude. He and his an- 
cestors before him were New England 
people, tracing their descent from Hugh 
Clark, who came to Watertown in 1640. 
His father and many other relatives were 
graduates of Harvard College. After 
graduation he taught school for a time, 
and then studied architecture, and in 
1870 started an architectural practice, 
at first in New York and later in Boston. 
From 1876 onwards he contributed 


editorial and other articles to the Ameri- 
can Architect, and attained a high rank 
as a writer upon professional topics. 
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From 1882 to 1899 he was Professor of 
Building and Architecture in the Mass. 
Institute of Technology. Later, while 
practising his profession in Boston, he 
found time to write and publish several 
serious works. His “Building Superin- 
tendence” went through 15 or more 
editions, and his “Architect, Owner and 
Builder before the Law” was also very 
successful. He was married Nov. 11, 
1879, to Jeanette, daughter of Austin B. 
and Sarah Jane (Atkins) French, of 
Boston, who survives him, with one son 
and two daughters. — Charles Bates 
Tower, the son of D. B. Tower, was born 
in Scituate on May 20, 1842. He was 
prepared for college at the Boston Pub- 
lic Latin School. He left the class during 
the Sophomore year, and served for three 
months in the Twelfth Unattached Co., 
M.V.M., at Provincetown. In 1865 he 
began the study of medicine, which he 
continued until the beginning of the year 
1867, when, owing to his father’s failing 
health, he required his son’s assistance 
in conducting the Park Latin School, 
Boston ; and, on his death, he took entire 
charge of the school. Later he again 
took up the study of medicine and re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. from Harvard 
in 1881, but practised his profession for 
a short time only. Aug. 13, 1872, at 
Cambridge, he was married to Catharine 
Donnison, daughter of Rev. R. M. 
Hodges, of Cambridge. He lived the 
greater part of his life in Cambridge, 
spending his summers at York Harbor, 
Me. He was for many years treasurer of 
St. John’s Memorial Chapel at Cam- 
bridge. He died in Cambridge, May 14. 
A son survives. 


1867. 
F. H. Livcorn, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 
The 42d anniversary was observed by 
24 members attending a Class Supper 
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at Hotel Vendome, Boston. — John 
Lindsley was born in Boston, May 12, 
1845, and died in Milton, June 4, 1909. 
He entered College with the Class in 
1863. Almost immediately after gradu- 
ation he went to China, living in Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong until 1878, when he 
moved to Yokohama, Japan. All that 
time he was connected with the firm of 
Frazer & Co., being admitted as a 
partner in 1872, representing large Eng- 
lish and American interests. He made 
several trips to America and a trip to 
Australia and New South Wales during 
that period. He retired from business 
in 1902 and returned to America, making 
Milton his permanent residence. While 
abroad he occupied positions of promi- 
nence, such as United States Consul at 
Hong Kong, chairman of the Foreign 
Chamber of Commerce in Yokohama, 
and president of the American Asiatic 
Association of Japan. June 6, 1878, 
he married Virginia Thayer Paine, of 
New York, who, with two sons and a 
daughter, survives him. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

Douglas Smyth died at his home, in 
New York City, July 31, 1909. He was 
born in New York City, Jan. 5, 1848, 
the son of Joseph Kennedy and Julia 
Gabriella (Ogden) Smyth. His father, 
whose paternal ancestors came from 
Northumberland, was born in Ontario, 
Canada, in 1812. His great-grandfather 
and grandfather were both born in 
Rensselaer County, New York; but his 
grandfather, being a Loyalist, was 
obliged to leave the United States at the 
end of the Revolution, and settled in 
Ontario on Jand acquired of the Indian 
chief, Joseph Brant. Smyth’s father, 
however, came to New York when a 
young man, and became a citizen of the 
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United States. Smyth’s father’s mother 
was a Douglas, of Albany, N. Y., a 
family that first came to Boston in 1640 
in the person of Deacon William Douglas. 
Hon. Stephen A. Douglas, born in Ver- 
mont, but best known in Illinois, was a 
cousin of his father. On his mother’s 
side the Ogdens first came to New York 
in 1635, and settled on Long Island. 
Her father was Samuel Gouverneur 
Ogden, a merchant of New York, who 
fitted out, in 1806, the Miranda Expe- 
dition, the first organized attempt at 
revolution against Spain in South 
America. His mother’s mother was the 
granddaughter of Francis Lewis, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Smyth’s early education was in 
Europe at English, German, and French 
schools, his father’s business requiring 
his residence in France from 1853 to 
1863. In 1863 he attended a private 
school in Waltham. He entered Harvard 
in 1864, and was a member of the Insti- 
tute of 1770; an honorary member of 
the Hasty Pudding Club; a member of 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon Society; and 
of the “ Med. Fac.”” He left Harvard in 
March, 1867, went to New York, and 
studied architecture with Richard M. 
Hunt. In April, 1868, he went to Paris, 
and in October following was admitted 
a member of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
There he was alternately employed at 
his profession and in making trips 
through France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany, till February, 1870, when he 
returned to New York, and entered the 
architect’s office of E. D. Lindsey, 
111 Broadway. Subsequently he main- 
tained offices of his own as an architect 
at Yonkers, N. Y., where he resided 
with his family; but for many years his 
offices have been in New York City, 
where he was in active practice until his 
death. He was a member of the American 
Institute of Architects, National Rifle 
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Association, New Amsterdam Club, 
Harlem Democratic Club, New York 
Athletic Club, St. Nicholas Club, Na- 
tional Guard, S. N. Y.; and was Archi- 
tect to the Department of Public Works 
of New York. He received the degree 
of A.B. from Harvard, at Commence- 
ment, 1887. He married, June 28, 1871, 
at Milford, Conn., Adelaide ‘Thompson. 
Their children are: Douglas Grahame 
Smyth, Douglas Campbell Smyth, Ade- 
laide Douglas Smyth, Douglas Smyth, 
Jr., and Gouverneur Smyth. — The 
Secretary has delivered his 40th Anni- 
versary Class Report, a splendid volume, 
with elaborate biographies and with 
portraits of the members of the Class. 
He has set a new standard for 40th year 
reports. — Ep. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

The Class had their 40th Anniversary 
Dinner at the Algonquin Club on 
June 29. A picture of the men present 
at the dinner was taken in front of the 
Algonquin Club. Visits were made to 
and received from the classes of 1872 
and 1884. Locke presided at the piano 
and a great many of the old songs were 
sung, led by Bigelow, Mason, and Pick- 
ering. The dinner was kept up until 
after 12 p.m. Verses from Severance 
were read and a telegram thanking him 
for them was sent to him. A letter from 
Willson was read and a telegram was 
sent to him, telling him that we were 
singing “‘My Old Kentucky Home” in 
memory of him. It was also voted that 
an expression of the esteem of the Class 
be sent to Prof. Goodwin, the only living 
professor who taught the Class of ’69. 
Menus, with the good wishes of the 
Class, were sent to W. E. Tucker, G. G. 
Willard, and J. K. Browne. — Franklin 
Bartlett died at New York, April 23, 
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1909; he was born at Grafton, Sept. 10, 
1847, the son of William O. and Agnes 
E. (Willard) Bartlett. Graduated at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute in 1865; 
at Harvard in 1869. Studied law at Co- 
lumbia and took his LL.B. there in 1873; 
previously, 1870-71, was entered at Exe- 
ter College, Oxford. He practised law in 
New York City. Subsequently he re- 
turned to Harvard for graduate work and 
took a Ph.D. in history in 1878. He was 
prominent as a Democrat in New York 
politics; was a member of the N. Y. 
Constitutional Convention in 1890; 
delegate to the National Democratic 
Convention at Chicago in 1892; and a 
member of Congress, 1893-97. He 
married in New York, June 4, 1872, 
Bertha King Post. Two daughters 
survive. — Benjamin Lowell Merrill 
Tower, son of Benj. and Adeline (Lane) 
Tower, died in Boston on June 14. He 
was born there June 17, 1848. After 
graduating from Harvard in 1869 he 
studied law and has practised in Boston. 
At his death he was senior member of 
the firm Tower, Talbot, Hiler and 
Pillsbury. He married at Cohasset, 
July 3, 1878, Eliza Curtis Kneeland, 
by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters. The elder son, George H., 
graduated at Harvard in 1901. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Seec., 

18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

On Commencement Day the Class 
met as usual in 45 Thayer; 19 present. 
Among those who came from a distance 
or who had not been to Cambridge for 
many years were Pendleton from New 
York, Wait from Ithaca, and Lunt 
from Colorado Springs. — Philip Greely 
Clapp, son of Clapp of 70, received 
highest honors in Music at Commence- 
ment. — Members are reminded that 
next year we celebrate our “fortieth.” 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

The annual dinner of the Class was 
given at the Algonquin Club, June 29; 
23 members present. J. M. Allen, 
Charles Almy, W. S. Beaman, J. F. 
Brown, Arthur Burgess, E. B. Callender, 
W. H. Elliot, F. R. Hall, R. S. Hall, 
A. L. Lincoln, Arthur Lord, W. C. 
Loring, E. P. Miller, L. H. Parkhurst, 
E. L. Parks, C. F. Pousland, E. S. 
Sheldon, F.S. Sherburne, W. E. Thwing, 
C. H. Titus, T. F. Waters, F.S. Wheeler, 
M. P. White. The Secretary presided 
and the occasion was entirely informal. 
It was pleasantly marked by a visit of a 
delegation from the Class of 1869, which 
was celebrating its 40th anniversary in 
the same clubhouse. — At our Com- 
mencement meeting memorial notices 
were read of Robert Chamblet Hooper 
and Alanson Tucker, which were adopted 
for our Class rectrds. The Secretary 
presented his financial report for the 
year, which was accepted. — An elabo- 
rate and beautiful pulpit is to be placed 
in Christ Episcopal Church, Spring- 
field, as a memorial to our late class- 
mate, Rev. John Cotton Brooks. The 
five niches in front of the pulpit will be 
occupied by figures representing the 
great preachers in the history of the 
Christian Church, St. Paul, St. Chrysos- 
tom, Savonarola, Latimer, and Phillips 
Brooks. ‘lhe architect is Henry Vaughan 
of Boston. — At Commencement the 
honorary degree of A.M. was con- 
ferred on the Rev. Thomas Franklin 
Waters, “learned Antiquarian, careful 
and thorough investigator and master 
of the history of his region.” 


1874. 


G. P. Sanaer, Sec., 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 
The 85th anniversary dinner took 
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place at the Union Club, Boston, June 29. 
60 were present. Wigglesworth presided, 
and speeches, generally informal, were 
made by Haynie, Browne, W. C. Sanger, 
Vaille, Burry, Keith, and others. E. H. 
Sears read some verses written by him 
for the occasion. Foote as usual looked 
after the singing. — The invitation of 
Wigglesworth and his wife to the Class 
and their wives and daughters to come 
to their summer home in Manchester on 
June 29 was largely accepted, and over 
50 of the Class with many wives and 
daughters were present. The whole 
company numbered over 80. After sea 
bathing and lunch, games of baseball 
and tennis were played and the party 
broke up only to take a train for Boston 
in time for the Class Dinner. Some of 
the wives were entertained overnight 
by Mrs. Wigglesworth.— The Com- 
mencement Day meeting of the Class 
was held as usual in Holworthy 4, on 
June 30. The business transacted was 
mostly formal, including the acceptance 
of the Ninth printed report of the Class 
Secretary, and the financial statement 
therein contained, and duly approved 
by the Auditing Committee. With but 
little discussion and no objection the 
matter of the ultimate disposition of the 
Class Fund was indefinitely postponed. 
— The committee in charge of the cele- 
bration of the 35th Anniversary consisted 
of H. L. Morse, Foote, and Southworth. 
— The Tenth Annual Golf Competition 
was held on the links of the Essex 
County Club in Manchester on June 29. 
16 were present. 11 score cards were 
returned, and the cup offered by Fors- 
ter for the best gross score (86) was 
won by A. G. Hodges, the cup offered 
by Sampson for the best bogey score 
(2 down) was won by R. H. Dana, and 
the cup offered by the members of the 
Club for the best gross score (79) 
was awarded to Southworth. — Edward 
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Warren Cate, the only child and son 
of Hiram Stephens Cate and Caroline 
Parmelia (Connor) Cate, was born in 
Newton, March 18, 1852, and was fitted 
for college in the Newton High School, 
graduating in 1870 at the head of his 
class. At Harvard he maintained a high 
standard of scholarship, and was gradu- 
ated with honor, taking special honors 
in history. He was a member of the 
A. K.X., the &.A. and the &. B. K. socie- 
ties. He was also chairman of the Class 
Committee. In his Senior year he took 
the first year’s lectures in the Harvard 
Law School; and, as the course was then 
of but two years, he was able to take his 
degree of LL.B. in 1875, one year after 
his college graduation. In 1876 he was a 
teacher in the Bigelow Grammar School, 
Newton, and also a teacher of elocution 
in the Preston Cottage Private School 
during the same year. In June, 1876, he 
was appointed by Gov. Rice clerk of the 
Police Court of Newton, and held that 
position under successive reappoint- 
ments until 1890, when he resigned on 
account of his change of residence to 
Boston. In 1878 he was admitted to the 
bar in Middlesex County, and formed 
a law partnership with D. L. Withington 
in Boston. In 1880 and 1881 he served 
in the Newton Common Council, and the 
following year was elected an alderman. 
In 1883 he was appointed member 
of the Newton Water Board, and be- 
came its president, holding this office for 
seven years. During this time he was a 
director of the Savings Bank and of the 
First National Bank of West Newton. 
He was married Oct. 25, 1883, to Mary 
Louise Doty, in Keene, N. H. His 
widow survives him. He was a member 
of the Masonic Order, and at one time 
was Master of the Newton Lodge. He 
was a member of Grace Episcopal 
Church, and for several] years superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School. He was 
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also a member of the Tuesday Club (of 
Newton), the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion, and the Harvard Club of Boston. 
His health was good up to the spring of 
1908, when he began to show signs of 
nervous exhaustion. In September, 
1908, the decided development of paresis 
made it necessary to take him to a 
Boston asylum for the insane, where he 
passed away, Feb. 2, 1909. — William 
Gordon McMillan died in Cleveland, 
O., Jan 5, 1909. He was born at Mas- 
sillon, O., Nov. 19, 1851, the son of 
Solomon D. and Mary J. (Gale) Mc- 
Millan. He fitted for Harvard at St. 
Mark’s School, Southboro. At Harvard 
he was president of the Institute of 
1770, the A. K. E. and Hasty Pudding, a 
member of the A. D. Club, and a mar- 
shal on Class Day. He was a star in 
College theatricals. He took his LL.B. 
at the Harvard Law School in 1876, and 
from 1878 to 1889 he practised law in 
Chicago. Then he returned to his home 
in Cleveland, engaged partly in the 
practice of patent law, and partly in 
journalism. He died of tuberculosis of 
the Jarynx. Unmarried. 


1875. 
Jupce W. A. Reep, Sec., 
Brockton. 

F. E. Fish is chairman of the new 
Mass. State Board of Eaucation. — 
Prof. F. B. Gummere received the degree 
of LL.D. from Haverford College at 
Commencement and Nathan Matthews 
received the degree of LL.D. from 
Harvard. — Thomas Goddard Iasigi, a 
member of the Class during Freshman 
year, died at Waverley, May 19, 1909. 
He was the son of Joseph and Eulalia 
Lois Iasigi, and was born in Boston, 
Dec. 4, 1852. After leaving college he 
passed some years abroad and after- 
wards lived in Baltimore, Md., and in 
New York. He married at Baltimore 


Aug. 5, 1890, Alice Moore Janney, and 
leaves a son, Thomas Lois Iasigi, born 
in Boston Dec. 15, 1892. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELwricut, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

26 members of the Class dined at the 
Myopia Hunt Club, Hamilton, on Com- 
mencement Day. It was an informal 
gathering, and no speeches were made. 


1877. 
J. F. Ty er, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Melville Bull died at Newport, R.I., 
July 5, 1909. He was born there Sept. 
30, 1854, the son of Henry Bull. Pre- 
pared for college at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. After graduating from Harvard in 
1877 engaged in farming. 1882-84 was 
interested in the hotel and theatre busi- 
ness in Newport. Member of Rhode 
Island legislature, 1883-85; state sena- 
tor, 1885-92; lieutenant-governor, 1892- 
94. Republican member of Congress, 
1895-1903; active on the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. Delegate to 
National Republican Convention, 1888. 
On Board of Managers of Rhode Island 
College of Agriculture. Recently en- 
gaged in farming. He was a Knight 
Templar, and Past Exalted Ruler of the 
Order of Elks of Newport. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

On June 29, ten of the Class entered 
for the annual golf tournament, held this 
year at the Essex County Club, and a 
number of others who did not play 
joined them at lunch. In the handicap 
medal play in the forenoon C. W. An- 
drews won the first prize, and B. S. 
Blanchard and H. K. Brown tied each 
other for the second prize; in the play-off 
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Brown won. In, the two-ball foursome 
in the afternoon C. Brigham and W. I. 
Monroe were the winners. ‘Tuesday 
evening 68 were present at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, for the 30th anniversary 
dinner. I. T. Burr presided, and W. B. 
Hill acted as toastmaster, calling first 
of all, in some appropriate verses, for a 
rising health to President Eliot and the 
University. There were speeches by 
Cc. C. Burlingham, D. O. Ives, G. v. L. 
Meyer, F. J. Swayze, and F. W. Taussig, 
and letters were read from G. C. Cutler 
and W. D. Denégre that had been re- 
ceived in reply to requests for speeches. 
In speaking for the establishment this 
last year of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Taussig re- 
ported that 13 members of the Class 
were among the subscribers who had 
pledged $100 a year each for five years 
toward the support of the School. F. B. 
Patten read a poem, and there was 
singing, led by W. M. Richardson, with 
solos by L. B. Harding. On Com- 
mencement Day 18 Holworthy was open 
as usual. Between 40 and 50 of the Class 
were present, and 26 attended the after- 
noon speaking in Memorial Hall. F. J. 
Swayze was elected to the Board of Over- 
seers. — At the 13th annual meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, held in 
Cincinnati, Herman Chapin was elected 
vice-president for the ensuing year for 
the Pacific group. — C. L. Wells is to be 
in Montreal this winter, lecturing at 
McGill University. — The Eighth Class 
Report is to be prepared so as to be ready 
for distribution shortly before Com- 
mencement, 1910. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
It is rumored that Robert Bacon has 
been appointed by Pres. Taft ambas- 
sador to France. — Arthur Hurst was 
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born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1857. 
He was the son of Lewis and Mary 
Elizabeth (Mack) Hurst. He prepared 
for college at the Brooklyn Collegiate and 
Polytechnic Institute. After graduation 
he studied law in his father’s office, and 
was admitted to the bar of New York in 
September, 1882. He continued in the 
practice of law in Brooklyn so long as 
his health permitted, and also acted as 
private secretary of Justice Blanchard, 
of the New York Supreme Court, whom 
he cherished as a warm friend. Hurst 
was an enthusiastic Harvard man, and 
greatly enjoyed the reunion of the Class 
on our 25th anniversary. He wasamem- 
ber of the University Club of Brooklyn, 
Marine and Field Club, Brooklyn Bar 
Association, and Midwood Club of Flat- 
bush. His cheerfulness of manner con- 
cealed for a long time from his friends his 
long suffering from an obscure illness 
which finally drove him from active em- 
ployment. He died June 12, 1909. 
Hurst was married April 27, 1892, to 
Theophila Marsh, who, with his daugh- 
ter, Theophila, and son, Arthur, Jr., sur- 
vives him. — Gen. W. A. Pew was in 
command of the Massachusetts troops, 
“the Blue Army,” which defended the 
state against a foreign invasion in the 
manoeuvres arranged to take place in 
southeastern Massachusetts in August. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sancsr, Sec., 
Cambridge. 

C. H. Atkins is pastor of the Saratoga 
St. Methodist Church of East Boston. — 
H. R. W. Browne has been appointed 
by the judges of the Mass. Superior 
Court assistant clerk for civil sessions. 
— Wm. Freeland has removed from 
New York to Cambridge and is a private 
tutor at 7 Frost St.— Gov. C. Guild, 
Jr., as one of the delegates from the 
Unitarians of the United States, gave an 
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address at the recent celebration in 
Geneva of the 400th anniversary of the 
birth of Calvin. The degree of Doctor of 
Theology was conferred on him by the 
University of Geneva. — Moses King, 
son of David Wolff and Sarah (Lazarus) 
King, was born in London, April 13, 
1853. Brought to this country by his 
parents when five years old, he spent 


his boyhood and received his early edu- | 


eation in St. Louis. He began his ca- 
reer in the insurance business in St. 
Louis with an elder brother, but, at 22, 
decided to go to Harvard, entering from 
ixeter in 1877. He published in College 
“Harvard and its Surroundings,” the 
first of many guide-books, the publish- 
ing of which was his chief business after 
graduation. From December, 1882, to 
October, 1883, he was business mana- 
ger of Science; in January, 1884, he 
became business manager of “Brad- 
street’s.” From 1886 to 1888 he was 
connected with the Rand-Avery Co., of 
Boston, as vice-president and president. 
In 1888 he organized the Moses King 
Corporation, publishers of guide-books, 
and in 1894 removed his office to New 
York, where he afterwards lived. He 
was married Oct. 19, 1881, to Bertha 
Maria Cloyes of Cambridge, who sur- 
vives him with three children: Moses, 
A.B., 04; S.B., 05, the Class Baby; 
Ethel, Wellesley, "09; Cloyes, 12. His 
health began to fail about three years 
ago, but he continued in business in 
spite of several attacks of ‘anaemia, 
which confined him for long periods to 
the hospital or at a health resort. The 
last attack was in January, 1909, from 
which he died on June 12. —Dr. C. B. 
Penrose received the degree of LL.D. 
from Johns Hopkins in June.— Howard 
Elliott was elected on Commencement 
an Overseer for the term of six years. 
— The Class held its annual dinner at 
the Tavern Club, Boston, on the even- 


ing before Commencement. J. W. Suter 
presided and there were 36 present. At 
the Commencement meeting, the general 
committee of 25 which had charge of 
the 25th Anniversary were directed to 
take steps towards the celebration of 
the Thirtieth Anniversary. —C. A. 
Coolidge is the architect of the Harper 
Memorial Library at the University of 
Chicago, and of the Wellesley College 
Library. — W. C. Lane is a member of 
the Mass. Historical Society; at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Library 
Association he read a paper on “A Pro- 
posed Bureau of Information and Cen- 
tral Lending Library to serve the needs 
of College Libraries’’; after five years’ 
service he has retired from the presi- 
dency of the Bibliographical Society of 
America. 
1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

Judge W. C. Wait of the Mass. Su- 
perior Court has been appointed by 
Gov. Draper a member of the new State 
Commission “‘to investigate the causes 
of delay in the administration of justice 
in civil actions.” —F. M. Stone is a 
trustee of the Milton (Mass.) Public 
Library. — Dr. Ramon Guiteras re- 
turned in June from a hunting trip in 
East Africa, having met Pres. Roosevelt 
at Mombasa. — C. D. Dickey has re- 
signed as a trustee of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York. —J. E. 
Weld is a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Harvard Club of New 
York. — Edward David Scott died at 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1909, after 
a long illness brought on by overwork in 
his profession. He was the son of Ed- 
ward David and Amanda Fitzallen 
(Sephas) Scott, and was born at Rich- 
mond, Va., March 7, 1857, and at an 
early age went to Boston, where he was 
educated at the Phillips Grammar and 
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Latin Schools, and was admitted to 
College in October, 1878, his home still 
being Richmond. He was with the Class 
during the Freshman year, and the fol- 
lowing year with the Class of ’83, leaving 
College at the close of the year. He then 
returned to Virginia and taught school 
in the rural districts and in Richmond, 
and subsequently was for eight years 
Professor of Modern Languages and 
Belles-Lettres in the Virginia Normal 
and Collegiate Institute near Peters- 
burg. He then went to the Howard 
University Medical School at Wash- 
ington, where he took the degree of 
M.D. in 1895, and has since then been a 
practising physician at Washington and 
a member of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of that city. He was married at 
Cambridge, Feb. 16, 1882, to Aaronella 
Molyneaux Hewlett, and has had five 
children, two of whom are living. His 
son, now 19 years of age, has been at 
school in Cambridge. Scott was the 
only colored man who belonged to ’82, 
Ruffin, who was ranked with the Class 
during Freshman year, being a member 
of ’81. 
1883. 
FrepERICK NIcHoLs, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

C. P. Curtis and F. L. Clark both 
entered boats in the series of Sonder- 
klasse Races sailed in July for the 
Quincy Challenge Cup. — Hon. C. S. 
Hamlin delivered an address at Paris 
Hill, Me., on Aug. 27, at a gathering 
under the auspices of the Loyal Legion, 
for the purpose of unveiling and dedi- 
cating a Hamlin Memorial Tablet. — 
A. C. Lane has resigned his position as 
State Geologist of Michigan, to take 
effect on Sept. 1, and writes that his 
classmates may see more of him around 
Boston next winter than formerly. — 
Joseph Lee read a paper on “The In- 
tegrity of the Family,” on June 10, at 
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Buffalo, N. Y., before the Section Meet- 
ing on Families and Neighborhoods, at 
the 36th National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction. He maintained 
that the Family antedates the Individual, 
and protested against any schemes for 
social betterment that tend to disinte- 
grate the home, such, for example, as the 
feeding of school-children by the com- 
munity. — Hon. W. A. Rublee, who has 
recently been transferred, as Consul- 
General, from Vienna to Hong Kong, 
has been dangerously ill at the former 
place, after undergoing an operation. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of graduation at the Commence- 
ment season. Although the first formal 
event on the program was scheduled for 
Sunday, June 27, the members began to 
assemble during the preceding week, and 
about 40 attended the Harvard-Yale 
baseball game in a body and about the 
same number marched to the Stadium 
in the procession of classes on Class Day. 
On Saturday a suite of rooms at the 
Hotel Vendome was opened for the re- 
ception of members and _ practically 
every member of the Class attending the 
celebration registered there at one time 
or another during the period. On Sun- 
day, June 27, about 100 members of the 
Class, with a large number of the wives 
and children of the members, attended 
religious services in Appleton Chapel, 
conducted by C. T. Billings, E. S. 
Drown, S. A. Eliot, and B. B. Ramage. 
The sermon was preached by Drown, 
and P. H. Goepp rendered the music of 
the hymns and other selections on the 
organ. After the services a reception 
was given to members and their families 
by Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Eliot, Mr. and 
Mrs. N. C. Nash, and Mr. and Mrs. H. 
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M. Spelman at Eliot’s house in Cam- 
bridge. On Monday the Class passed the 
day at the Country Club in Brookline, 
the only formal features of which were 
a handicap golf tournament, won by 
Judge H. R. Dow, and a game of base- 
ball between two picked nines. In the 
evening an informal gathering was held 
at the Tavern Club in Boston. On 
Tuesday, more than 100 members of the 
Class went by special train and motor 
cars to the place of T. J. Coolidge, Jr., at 
Manchester, where such an enjoyable 
time was passed as to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of every man who was present. 
While the men were at Manchester, a 
reception was given by Mrs. W. C. 
Baylies to the wives of the members at 
her house in Boston, at which 40 or 
more were present and which proved 
an unusually interesting and enjoyable 
occasion. In the evening the Class 
Dinner was held at the Algonquin Club, 
135 members being present. Gordon 
Abbott, chairman of the Class Com- 
mittee, presided, and R. S. Minturn 
acted as toastmaster. A poem was read 
by W. A. Gardner, and a satirical essay 
in verse and prose by J. J. Chapman 
was read by him amid laughter and ap- 
plause which lasted continuously during 
the hour which was occupied in its 
presentation. A health was drunk to the 
Class Baby, Quincy Adams Shaw, 2d, 
who was present and who responded, 
and speeches were made by W. C. 
Baylies, T. J. Coolidge, Jr., F. Hamlin, 
C. F. Aiken, B. B. Ramage, R. G. 
Brown, E. L. Conant, T. M. Osborne, 
L. E. Sexton, and H. Webster. A song 
by L. B. McCagg added to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. At the dinner 
announcement was made that there had 
been subscribed by the Class, to be pre- 
sented to the College as a gift in the 
name of the Class, the sum of $100,000. 
On Commencement Day, June 30, 


W. C. Baylies acted as Chief Marshal 
of the Alumni and the Class had its 
meeting and luncheon in Holden Chapel. 
L. E. Sexton was elected a member of 
the Board of Overseers for an unexpired 
term of two years.— Dr. Augustus 
Thorndike has been appointed in- 
structor in Orthopedics at the Harvard 
Medical School for one year from Sept. 
1, 19099.—R. T. Jackson has with- 
drawn from his position as assistant 
professor of Paleontology at the Uni- 
versity. — Jesse Fletcher died at Turtle 
Lake, Mich., May 31, 1909. He was 
born in Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 4, 1862, 
the son of Stoughton Alfonso and Ruth 
Elizabeth (Barrows) Fletcher. He pre- 
pared for college with a private tutor. 
After graduating from Harvard he was 
connected with the Atlas Engine Works 
of Indianapolis, as treasurer, until the 
spring of 1895, when he sold his interest 
and retired from active business. Dur- 
ing the next ten years he passed most of 
his time in traveling and managing his 
private business. In 1905 he served a 
term in the Indiana House of Repre- 
sentatives, having been elected on the 
Republican ticket to represent Marion 
County. He was much interested in 
out-of-door sports, hunting and fishing. 
Since his retirement from business he had 
spent a large part of his time in those 
pursuits. For two years before his 
death he had suffered serious ill health. 
He was unmarried. — Gilbert Hubbard 
Turner, temporary member, died at 
New Rochelle, N. Y., on July 29, 1909. 
He was born in Chicago, IIl., Oct. 22, 
1861, the son of J. Spencer and Cornelia 
J. (Eddy) Turner. He prepared for col- 
lege at Professor Overheiser’s School for 
Boys in Brooklyn, N. Y., and at Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, N. H. He left College 
at the end of Freshman year and became 
a member of the firm of Brinckerhoff, 
Turner & Co., manufacturers of cotton 
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duck, continuing a member of the firm 
until 1899, when he retired from busi- 
ness. He lived in the Adirondack 
Mountains until 1907, when he moved 
to New Rochelle. — The address of Dr. 
W. S. Bryant is 41 East 33d St., 
New York, N. Y. — The Secretary has 
issued an exhaustive Class Report, cov- 
ering the 25 years since graduation, and 
giving half-tone portraits. —On June 29 
W. A. Gardner entertained many class- 
mates on his yacht Constance at Man- 
chester. 
1885. 
H. M. Witurams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

The evening before Commencement 
the Class was entertained at dinner by 
J. J. Storrow at his home in Lincoln. 
The gathering was wholly informal. 
Gorham led the singing. About 40 men 
were present. On Commencement 
about 35 men attended the lunch and 
meeting at Hollis 23. It was voted to 
make an anniversary gift next year to 
the University for the use of the College, 
but no amount was set. — Information 
is wanted about the following men: 
Geo. W. Fishback, Edward L. Collins, 
Abner Z. Bowen, William N. Roundy, 
and Sheridan P. Read; and these non- 
graduates: Lewis A. Wood, Wm. L. 
Luther, David S. Ferris, Kirker Kinney, 
A. Trask Woodbury, Charles L. Barnes. 
— B. B. Thayer has been elected presi- 
dent of the Anaconda Mining Co.; his 
address is still 42 Broadway, New York. 
—C. W. Ayer is president of the Mass. 
Library Club.—F. A. Delano was 
offered by Pres. Taft, and declined, the 
post of U. S. Minister to China; he has 
been reélected president of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. —H. H. 
Brogan has removed from Lowell to 
Washington, D. C., where he is con- 
nected with one of the government 
departments. —The U. S. Coast & 
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Geodetic Survey has published five 
important reports prepared by D. L. 
Hazard. — W. M. McInnes took courses 
as a special student in 1908-09 at the 
new Graduate School of Business. — Dr. 
J.G. Mumford wrote the oration for the 
anniversary gathering of the Mass. 
Medical Association; it was read by 
Dr. Ernst on account of Mumford’s 
illness. Dr. Mumford has been re- 
elected an instructor in surgery for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1909. — J. J. Storrow 
is the first president of the new and en- 
larged Boston Chamber of Commerce 
after the absorption of the Merchants 
Association and the Associated Board of 
Trade. —J. E. Thayer is one of the 
donors of the valuable Bangs collection 
of birds to the University Museum. He 
has also written another article on birds 
in collaboration with O. Bangs. — N. E. 
Coffin is president of the Harvard Club 
of Iowa. — H. P. Peirson has become the 
Boston selling agent of the Geo. E. 
Kunhardt worsted mill; his office is at 
62 Summer St.— Philip Livingstone 
is captain and quartermaster of the 12th 
Regiment, S. N. G., New York. 


1886. 


Dr. J. H. Huppteston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 


An informal subscription Class Dinner 
was held at the Country Club the even- 
ing before Commencement. Howard 
Taylor presided, and there were about 
25 present. The usual lunch was served 
in Hollis 4 on Commencement. Payne 
and Henshaw were present for the first 
time in several years. —'The Class has 
a grandchild, born on July 10, in R. D. 
Foote’s family. — Changes of address: 
R. G. Cooke, Canandaigua, N. Y.; B. 
Gunnison, 1310 W. Main St., Decatur, 
Ill.; P. Allen, 59 W. 49th St., New York 
City; E. Bright, 2639 E. 79th St., Cleve- 
land, O. 
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1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

There was an informal Class Dinner 
at the University Club, Boston, on 
June 30. The Class met as usual at 
Hollis 7 on Commencement. — Walter 
Alexander died in New York City, 
May 21, 1909. In College he was well 
known as an oarsman. He was a member 
of the 1887 Class Committee. Entered 
the Harvard Law School after gradua- 
tion, and took his LL.B. cum laude in 
1890. Stroked the ’Varsity Crew in 1888. 
In July, 1890, entered the law office of 
Cary & Whitridge, New York City; in 
Dec., 1891, entered the office of C. F. 
McLean; and in Jan., 1895, became 
associated with Miller & Briggs. For 
7 years was secretary of the Harvard 
Club of New York City. Was also a 
member of University Club, Metropoli- 
tan Club, Down Town Association, 
and Association of the City of New 
York; the Democratic and Reform 
clubs; the Staten Island Cricket Club 
and Westchester Golf Club. He mar- 
ried Oct. 18, 1904, Grace H. Coppell 
of New York. 

1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

A meeting of the Class was held on 
Commencement at 1 Holworthy. A. 
Churchill was unanimously elected a 
member of the Class Committee to fill 
the vacancy caused by Hale’s déath. 
Amory’s resignation as Class Treasurer 
was accepted with regret and the Secre- 
tary directed to send to him a letter ex- 
pressing this regret and thanks and ap- 
preciation for his efficient work in the 
past. C. M. Cabot was unanimously 
elected Class Treasurer to fill the va- 
cancy. The Secretary was authorized to 
appoint committees to prepare resolu- 
tions on the deaths of Draper, Flint, 
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Gasquet, and Hale for presentation at the 
next meeting of the Class. — G. A. Car- 
penter and Lockwood Honoré have 
been reélected judges of the\Circuit Court 
of Illinois. —Rev. F. H. Means has 
assumed the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Madison, Me. — The 
Secretary especially desires information 
concerning William Mitchell; letters to 
his last known address are returned. — 
Changes of address: C. S. Griffin, 45 
Cedar St., New York; F. J. Bradlee, 
222 Boylston St., Boston; R. 'T. Paine, 
Jr., 16 State St., Boston. —F. B. 
Williams’s address is 16 Marshall St., 
Hartford, Ct.—In May the Secretary 
issued a Class Report of 125 pages. This 
is the best Report ’88 has ever had. 
Among its interesting features is a half- 
tone of the Class Group taken June 22, 
1908. — Ep. 
1889. 
Cuartes WarREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New addresses: (Business): P. F. 
Hall, 11 Pemberton Sq., Boston; M. I. 
B. F. Reuben, 13 Doane St., Boston; 
L. F. Snow, State University, Lexington, 
Ky. (Home): E. O. Mitchell, 233 
Liberty St., Newburgh, N. Y.; A. W. 
Vorse, care American Express Co., 
Paris, France. — The celebration of the 
20th anniversary was held “as per 
schedule” with unparalleled success. 
Never has the Class shown more enthu- 
siasm or more genuine spontaneous 
comradeship. The weather was perfect 
and the arrangements made by the 
various hard-working committees moved 
like clockwork. The Class candidate for 
the Board of Overseers, J. P. Morgan, 
Jr., was elected. An appropriate gift was 
made to the Class Baby, Saltonstall’s 
daughter, during ‘the Field Day at the 
Hoosic-Whisick Club. The following 
men attended on one or more of the 
three days: Maynadier, Forbes, Burr, 
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Baldwin, Coulson, Bunker, Burdett, 
Russell, H. M. Sears, Alexander, Meeker, 
J. W. Merrill, Mandell, Copeland, J. 
G. King, Dunlap, Everett, Joline, 
Perry, Saltonstall, Holliday, Hooper, 
Bailey, MacPherson, Ellis, J. S. Phelps, 
Olmstead, Ropes, Moore, Durfee, 
Hight, Jellinek, Hathaway, ‘Townsend, 
J. P. Morgan, Jr., Whitridge, Crocker, 
Stone, Cogswell, Saunders, Potter, 
Naumberg, Chittenden, George, W. T. 
IIodges, Hunneman, Derby, A. D. 
Hodges, Faxon, Keyes, J. H. Sears, 
Dorr, M. A. Taylor, F. E. Parker, C. 
Warren, Trafford, M. W. Richardson, 
H. H. Darling, Perkins, Swain, Slattery, 
Caner, P. S. Sears, G. H. Gray, 
Agassiz, Morse, Siebert, Weaver, Mar- 
vin, Prescott, Brewster, Wilder, F. W. 
Thayer, Deblois, Raymond, Malone, 
Downer, Newell, Shattuck, Proctor, 
Bush, W. D. Clark, Grew, Shuman, 
Whitney, Reynolds, Goodwin, W. H. 
Thayer, Atkinson, R. Salisbury, B. C. 
Weld, Hebard, Balch, Talbot, Hunt- 
ress, Jennings, Adams, Hull, Kirby, 
W. A. Parker, O'Sullivan, Babbitt, 
Bigelow, Haynes, G. T. Phelps, Cabot, 
Homans, Hutchinson, Leavitt, G. B. 
Salisbury, Shumaker, Sleeper, Storrow, 
J. E. Ward, R. De C. Ward, Wen- 
gren. ‘Total, 116. The new Class Re- 
port, No. vi, has been mailed to all 
members of the Class; and if any one 
does not receive his copy he should 
write to the Secretary. — G. P. Butters 
is president of the Campbell Mfg. Co., 
Montreal. — G. D. Latimer will return 
to reside in this country in the fall after 
two years in Europe. — E. C. Mitchell 
is a member of the Newburgh Board of 
Health. — R. C. Surbridge is supposed 
to be in Des Moines, Ia. 
1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Room 823, Boston. 

The Class had a very enjoyable time 
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at the Pemberton Inn the day before 
Commencement. They joined, as usual, 
with the Class of 1891 and had a ball 
game and other sports. — Members of 
the Class are notified thus early that the 
20th Anniversary of graduation will be 
celebrated next June. Committees will 
be appointed in good season and infor- 
mation will be sent out as plans develop. 
You are requested to make your plans 
to attend this celebration so that at the 
proper time you may be able to come on. 
—R. J. Cary has been succeeded by 
T. W. Slocum as the president of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs. — Hon. M. 
E. Gill has been appointed district 
judge of the court of San Juan. — Rev. 
R. LeB. Lynch is assistant rector of 
Christ Church, Andover. — Raymond 
Mancha is vice-president of the Ontario 
Development Co. of Canada. — H. de 
F. Lockwood is assistant treasurer of the 
Pacific Mills, Boston. — E. V. Morgan 
is still with the American Legation, 
Havana, Cuba. —C. T. Brainard ex- 
pected to transfer his business to Boston 
early in December, but is now with the 
Pearson Publishing Co. of New York, — 
S. C. Richmond has become a partner in 
the banking firm of Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., New York City. —S. W. Sturgis 
is still at Groton School, teaching. — 
Russell Tyson has returned from Japan, 
where he has been traveling for some 
months, and is with Aldis & Co., Chi- 
cago. — C. H. Woolsey is superintend- 
ent of schools in Woolsey, Conn. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 
84 State St., Room 823, Boston. 

The Faithful enjoyed a delightful 
outing and dinner at the Pemberton Inn, 
on June 29 with the Class of 90. The 
bali game resulted, as usual, in victory 
for our Class. — M. H. Wildes is presi- 
dent of the Wildes, Metzger & Requa 
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Co., wholesale grocers, in Everett, 
Wash. — Andrew Oliver returned to the 
East this summer, but will resume his 
place in the Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Wash., in the fall; address, 1613 
Belmont Ave. — J. E. How is at Glas, 
gow, Scotland, and going to Oxford and 
London in the interest of sociological 
work of the labor problem and of the 
unemployed. — F. R. Bangs is chair- 
man of the special Garbage Commission 
of Boston. — A. E. Healey’s address is 
642 Marion St., Denver, Colo. — R. E. 
Tileston’s address is Sharon. — L. C. 
Sterne is with the Summit County 
Power Co., 405 17th St., Denver, Colo., 
and with the Arapahoe Elect.-Light & 
Power Co., at Littleton, Colo. —J. F. 
Black’s address is 1105 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. — F. R. Clow stud- 
ied at Madison during the summer and 
returns to State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., to teach history and political 
economy. — W. P. Jones is president 
of the Somerville Harvard Club. —— Rev. 
G. S. Fiske was abroad during the sum- 
mer. —F. A. Smith is at 418 Union 
St., Nashville, Tenn. — J. B. Smiley is 
principal of the Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland, O.— Addresses: P. Doe, 
49 Broadway, Somerville; Rev. C. L. 
Slattery, 37 Chestnut St., Springfield; 
Prof. A. W. Weysse, 688 Boylston St., 
Boston; S. C. Mead, 511 Croger Bldg., 
Philadelphia; Rev. H. M. Saville, 233 
Moody St., Waltham.— Angelo Hall 
went to the North Cape this summer. — 
L. M. Greer is at 27 W.43d St., New 
York City. — A. M. Little’s address is 
829 Board of Trade Bldg., Boston. — 
C. S. Hopkinson has painted a por- 
trait of Pres. Eliot. —H. L. Norton is 
in Munich.— A. V. Woodworth has 
formed a partnership with R. L. Sewall 
under the firm name of Sewall & 
Woodworth, stock and bond brokers, 
202 Sears Bldg., Boston. —F. H. 
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Hitchcock is Postmaster-General of the 
United States; address, Metropolitan 
Club, Washington, D. C. — Dr. C. L. 
Mix’s address is 5321 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 
The June meeting of the Boston 
Association of Harvard, ’92, was held at 
the Wardroom Club on June 29. — 
Addresses: F. W. McDonald, Crocker 
Bldg., Market, Montgomery & Post 
sts., San Francisco, Cal.; Prof. William 
MacDonald’s address is 127 Waterman 
St., Providence, R. I.; G. S. Curtis, 73 
Maiden Lane, New York City; Dr. 
H. B. Frost, 103 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
— J. L. Tryon (’94) received the degree 
of LL.B. from Boston University Law 
School, June 2, 1909. — Rev. G. W. C. 
Hill received the honorary degree of 
D.D. from Middlebury College, June 30, 
1909. —J. W. Rankin received the 
degree of Ph.D. from Harvard, June 30, 
1909. — G. P. Costigan, Jr., formerly 
dean of the Law College in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has resigned. — 
Dr. A. T. Holbrook’s address is 612 
Kenwood Boulevard, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
for the past two years he has been presi- 
dent of the University Club of Milwau- 
kee. — Harry White (’91) is practising 
law at 2254 W. Main St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. — William Francis O’Con- 
nor died of peritonitis at the Wentworth 
Hospital, Dover, N. H., Aug. 7, 1908. 
He was a son of James and Mary 
(Behan) O’Connor, and was born at 
Newmarket, N. H., July 14, 1868. He 
was graduated from the Newmarket 
High School and from the Phillips 
Exeter Academy with honors. He en- 
tered Harvard in 1888; at graduation he 
received his degree cum laude, with 
honorable mention in French. From 
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1892 to 1895 he taught Latin in the 
Waterbury, Conn., High School. Since 
1895 he had been principal of the High 
School in Marlboro. 





1893. 
S. F. BarcHEeLper, Sec., 
20 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

C. Brewer, formerly secretary of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Co. of 
New York City, has been made one of 
its vice-presidents. — S. Dinsmoor, oste- 
opathist, should be addressed at 625 
Clyde St., Pittsburg, Pa.—W. O. 
Farnsworth writes: “ Left my teaching at 
Yale in 1906 under doctor’s orders in a 
nervous breakdown, and took a little 
country place at Asheville, N. C. Most 
of my time has been spent on horseback 
or in tramping among the mountains, 
but also amusing myself with writing a 
book dealing with my varied adventures. 
I have just accepted the chair of modern 
languages at the Franklin and Marshall 
College of Lancaster, Pa.” —L. B. 
Flower is in the law department of the 
Chicago Telephone Co.; residence, 9 
California Terrace, Chicago. —F. P. 
Gulliver, after teaching science for 
eight years at St. Mark’s School, South- 
boro, resigned in 1905, and is bringing 
to completion a Home Geography of 
Greater Boston. — W. G. Kittridge re- 
ports from Ridgeway Plantation, Clark- 
ton, Halifax County, Va.: ‘My time is 
largely spent out of doors in riding, 
driving, and superintending my farm, 
which is mostly devoted to live stock.” — 
Oliver Wadsworth Shead died at the 
Mclean Asylum, Waverley, Aug. 3, 
1909, of general paralysis, the result of 
a gymnasium accident three years ago. 
He was born at Eastport, Me., 6 Nov., 
1869, the son of Edward Edes and Lucy 
(Wadsworth) Shead. He fitted at 
Phillips Exeter, and was a regular 
member of the Class. After graduation 
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he studied at the Columbia Law School 
and the New York Law School until 
June, 1895, taking his LL.B. at the 
University of New York. After six 
months spent in traveling abroad he 
practised law for a year in New York 
City, and then returned to Boston and 
formed a partnership with F. W. Moore, 
93. He had much success in his work 
and kept up at the same time his athletic 
and outing interests. In College he was 
well known as a hurdler and running 
broad jumper, was a thorough sports- 
man, and made many friends. He was 
unmarried. — ‘The Marquis Spencer- 
Turner has removed from Piazza Bor- 
ghese to 1383 Via Due Macelli, Rome. 


1894. 
Pror. E. K. Rann, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Quindecennial Celebration was 
a great success; an account of it is being 
prepared by two historians and will be 
published, with other matter, in a special 
volume. Before this appears, the Fifth 
Class Report will be out, in fact should 
be out before the present notice is 
printed. It contains the latest informa- 
tion accessible to the Secretary, and also 
a brief article on the Elective System, 
compiled on the basis of statements on 
this subject submitted by members of 
the Class. — At a business meeting of 
the Class held before the Dinner, June 
29, it was voted to establish the office of 
Treasurer, who with the Class Com- 
mittee and Secretary will constitute an 
Executive Committee for the Class. 
G. C. Lee, Jr., was nominated for the 
position, and unanimously elected. At 
the same meeting, resolutions were 
passed on the death of the following 
members of the Class: R. T. Forsythe 
(died 1907), T. H. Morgan, J. M. Kagan, 
F. L. Tufts. Accounts of their lives will 
be found in the Report. 
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1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

About 30 men attended the subscrip- 
tion dinner at the Point Shirley Club the 
evening before Commencement. Fol- 
lowing the usual custom there were no 
speeches, but those present discussed 
informally the celebration next year of 
our Quindecennial. —W. W. Comfort 
has been appointed professor of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures and 
head of the department at Cornell 
University. — Prof. A. L. Cross has been 
invited to lecture during the second half 
of 1909-1910 at Harvard University on 
English history. — F. B. Hill has been 
elected treasurer of the Ames Plow Co., 
Boston and New York. — W. C. Rogers 
is Judge-Advocate-General on the staff 
of Gov. Draper of Mass., with the rank 
of Brigadier-General. — E. E. Stoll is 
assistant professor of English at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. — 
A. W. Tarbell is registrar of the Car- 
negie Technical Schools, Schenley 
Park, Pittsburg, Pa. — New addresses: 
Dr. N. S. Bacon, 1688 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge; Dr. F. H. Bartlett, 
307 W. 79th St., New York, N. Y.;G.S. 
Henry, 307 McPhee Building, Denver, 
Colo.; Prof. E. V. Huntington, 27 
Everett St., Cambridge; Gifford Le 
Clear, 88 Broad St., Boston; J. H. 
Meader, Swarthmore, Pa.; Dr. Edward 
Mellus, 1660 Washington St., West 
Newton; R. C. Ringwalt, Mt. Vernon, 
O.; C. A. Shaw, Groton School, Groton; 
H. B. Spencer, 1300 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 
About 60 members of the Class went 
to the Norfolk Country Club, June 29, 
in the afternoon, in accordance with the 
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custom which was started some years 
ago of having an annual meeting of an 
informal nature. The Class of ’97, fol- 
lowing our leadership, graciously asked 
permission to accompany us, as we had 
heretofore never been together on any 
of our reunions. There were interclass 
baseball games, tennis, golf, a relay and 
a marathon race, so resulting that a 
prominent local paper awarded ’96 the 
athletic prestige for the day, contrary 
to the opinion of some of the ’97 sup- 
porters. This occasion was the most 
enjoyable of our minor reunions. — 
Merrick Lincoln has been appointed 
City Physician of Worcester for 3 years. 
—C. J. Tilden is junior professor of 
Civil Engineering at the Univ. of Michi- 
gan. — F. W. Griffin is president of the 
Natomas Consolidated of California, 
the largest Gold Dredging Co. in the 
state. —G. J. E. Roussin has _trans- 
ferred his business to Jolliette, Que. — 
R. J. Ham is professor of German at 
Bowdoin College. —H. D. Brown is 
with E. M. Farnsworth & Co., invest- 
ment bonds, 24 Milk St., Boston. — 
Philip Richardson is a member of the 
firm of Richardson, Barrott & Richard- 
son, architects, 31 State St., Boston. — 
Israel Brayton was a member of the Mass. . 
Legislature, 1909, from Fall River. — 
F. R. Page is head master of Staten 
Island Academy, New Brighton, N. Y. 
—C. H. Brown has charge of Grace 
Mission, Norwood. — F. N. Balch has 
been appointed by Gov. Draper one of 
the three members of the Finance Com- 
mission, established to regulate Boston’s 
municipal affairs. — Addresses: G. H. 
Chase, 11 Kirkland Road, Cambridge; 
L. Pierpont, 44 Institute Pl., Chicago, 
Ill.; R. W. Sprague, Jr., 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; H. W. Thayer, 373 
W. 116th St., New York, N. Y.; C. H. 
Parker, 42 Chestnut St., Boston; W. S. 
Hobson, 2105 E. 93d St., Cleveland, O.; 
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A. Holland, 1 Nassau St., New York, 
N. Y.; C. H. Brown, 104 Walpole St., 
Norwood; H. D. Brown, 7 Wyman St., 
W. Medford; R. J. Ham, Brunswick, 
Me.; G. J. E. Roussin, Jolliette, Que.; 
G. E. Smith, 37 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y.; Prescott Warren, 35 Hyde Ave., 
Newton; Ex Norton, 71 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., care of Walker Bros. 





1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The Annual Class Reunion was cele- 
brated this year by an outing and in- 
formal dinner at the Norfolk Country 
Club, Dedham. As the Class of ’96 was 
planning to gather at the same spot, 
interclass sports were promptly ar- 
ranged, in which, it is needless to state, 
both classes acquitted themselves hand- 
somely. — About 50 men from each 
Class participated, and the occasion 
proved to be a distinct success. The 
correspondence arising from this oc- 
easion disclosed the following news 
items: M. E. Stone, Jr., has recently 
come into control of the Metropolitan 
Magazine ; W. B. Parker and C. Hovey 
are both connected with this publica- 
tion. —R. P. Angier has been appointed 
Acting Director of the Yale Psycholog- 
ical Laboratory for the coming year. — 
Rev. H. E. Safford has become professor 
of history in the Baptist College at 
Rangoon, Burma. — C. L. Smith, Jr., 
has been teaching in the Pittsburg High 
School; his song, “A ‘Toast to Harvard,” 
was sung at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs in Cincinnati. — 
Addresses: A. P. Chittenden, Shasta 
Springs, Cal.; R. W. Jennings, Hotel 
Wilmot, Philadelphia. — S. H. Pillsbury 
has become a partner in the new law 
firm of Currier, Rollins & Pillsbury, 84 
State St., Boston. — J. S. Francis is at 
104 Harvey St., Germantown, Pa. — 
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C. J. Paine’s address is 713 Sears Bldg., 
Boston. —C. Drew is still connected 
with J. G. White & Co., engineers, and 
should be addressed at Chinibote, Peru, 
So. America. — Prof. R. B. Dixon went 
with a party of scientists to Australia. — 
F. G. Thomson has pledged a gift of 
$50,000 to Harvard University for ad- 
ditional instruction in Municipal Ad- 
ministration and Government. This is 
a well directed benefaction creditable to 
the donor and gratifying to his class- 
mates. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 


Andover. 

57 members attended a small reunion 
of the Class at Nantasket on June 29. 
In the afternoon most of the men had a 
swim in the ocean and later indulged in 
a baseball game with the Class of 1903, 
who were celebrating their sexennial. 
The ball game was played with a tennis 
ball, and a beer bottle for a bat, and was 
won by ’98 by the score of 6 to 5. In the 
evening a “shore” dinner was given at 
the Mayflower Inn. — The usual Class 
spread was given in 23 Holworthy Hall 
on Commencement Day. — Ernest Wil- 
helm Sutton Pickhardt, son of Wilhelm 
Pickhardt and Beresford (Strong) Pick- 
hardt, died in London, England, on 
July 4, 1909, from an overdose of a drug 
taken to induce sleep. Pickhardt was 
born on Dec. 26, 1876, and prepared for 
Harvard at St. Mark’s School, South- 
boro. He graduated from college with 
the Class of ’98, and then entered the 
New York Law School, from which in- 
stitution he received the degree of LL.B. 
in due course. In 1902 he entered Co- 
lumbia and received the degree of A.M., 
and two years later, in 1904, that of 
Ph.D. Pickhardt was married in New 
York City, June 20, 1900, to Maude 
Fortescue. — Eliot Wadsworth was made 
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a partner in the firm of Stone & Web- 
ster, electrical experts, on July 1, 1909. 
—S. B. Rosenthal announces the for- 
mation of the firm of Levy, Rosenthal & 
Heermance for the general practice of 
law, with offices at 2 Rector St., New 
York, N. Y. — Through an error of the 
printers, C. C. Payson was chronicled as 
being president of the American Fur- 
nishing Co.; it should be the American 
Finishing Machinery Co. — Dr. David 
Gibbs is superintendent of the Training 
Department of the State Normal & 
Training School, Oswego, N. Y.— 
Rev. S. O. Dexter is rector of Trinity 
Church, Concord. —C. E. Case is 
secretary of the Commonwealth In- 
surance Co., 76 William St., New York 
City. — Notices to the following men 
were returned for want of proper ad- 
dress; any information concerning these 
men, please send to your Secretary: 
Cooper Gaw, Edwin Greeley Davis, 
E. W. Rich, Alfred F. Parrott, Wm. 
Stackpole, and W. Irving, Otis. — 
Changes in addresses: C. E. Case, 76 
William St., New York, and 201 St. 
James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. F. 
Wardwell, 32 South Kensington Ave., 
La Grange, Ill.; P. B. Wells, 45 Hun- 
newell Ave., Newton; H. B. Whitfield, 
160 Fifth Ave., New York; Dr. P. W. 
Long, care of J. J. Enneking, 17 Web- 
ster St., Hyde Park; J. M. Abbott, 53 
Central St., Lowell; T. M. Hastings, 
Shadycroft, Haverford, Pa.; W. L. 
Harrington, Maplewood, N. J.; Theo- 
dore Hoague, 84 State St., Boston; E. G. 
Burgess, Jr., 10 Wall St., New York 
City; E. L. Verveer, 507 W. 112th St., 
New York City; Dr. W. W. Hoyt, 2204 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; H. H. 
Childs, 111 Broadway, New York; F. M. 
Newton, 27 W. 44th St., New York; C. 
C. Stillman, 120 Broadway, New York; 
Frederick Serex, 16 Woodside Ave., 
Jamaica Plain; W. O. Kimball, 22 Con- 


gress St., Boston; L. R. Allen, 477 
Hope St., Providence, R. I.; L. L. 
Gillespie, 618 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Rev. F. S. Arnold, 12 Forbus St., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dr. E. St. J. John- 
son, 271 Union St., New Bedford; 
James Hewins, 216 Summer St., Boston; 
Hugh Bancroft, 253 Newbury St., 
Boston; F. T. Case, 59 Wall St., New 
York; C. C. Payson, 10 Post Office Sq., 
Boston; F. P. Garland, 12 Pemberton 
Sq., Boston; Dr. F. W. Gay, 105 Salem 
St., Malden; Albert Mehlinger, 7 
Strathcona Road, Dorchester; Gordon 
Allen, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston; Dr. A. F. 
Barnes, 83 Brattle St., Cambridge; J. W. 
Edson, 50 Congress St., Boston; J. C. 
Rice, 714 Shawmut Bank Bldg., Boston; 
F. Y. Hall, 112 Milk St., Boston; F. P. 
Brown, 12 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md.; 
H. J. Holt, 57 Park St., Portland, Me.; 
A. P. Zeller, 214 E. 48th St., New York; 
J. R. McVey, 43 Tremont St., Boston; 
E. L. Logan, 706 Barristers Hall, Bos- 
ton; Henry Adams, 84 State St., Boston; 
Dr. R. O. Brockway, 207 St. James PI., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1899. 
ARTHUR Apams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Decennial Celebration was pro- 
nounced the greatest that ever took 
place. We were favored with fine weath- 
er, a splendid attendance and good for- 
tune in having no hitches in the arrange- 
ments, which were admirably carried out 
by the various committees in charge of 
the several portions of the celebration. 
Special mention should again be made 
of the hard and efficient work done by 
H. H. Fish of the Class Committee. A 
complete illustrated history of the event 
will be published in due course, but it 
will suffice to say at this time that 225 
men boarded the steamer for Bass Point 
on Monday, June 28. After an excellent 
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lunch there we were carried over to Nan- 
tasket, where we met the Class of 1889 
in the ocean. Having ducked all the 
prominent men of that Class, we finally 
reached Paragon Park, where we had 
dinner, and after a vaudeville entertain- 
ment by 99 talent we were again joined 
by ’89, and together we returned to our 
steamer and reached Boston towards 
11 p.m. In good season the next morning 
we assembled in Copley Sq. and pro- 
ceeded in special electric cars to Brook- 
line, whence, headed by our band, we 
marched to the Country Club. There 
we joined ’94 in an all-day interclass 
competition with the usual result — ’99 
wins every time. Through some unac- 
countable mistake ’94 got in first in the 
obstacle race. In the evening, about 260 
attended the Decennial Dinner, which 
was the most successful the Class ever 
held. P. D. Haughton was toastmaster, 
and speeches were made by Artemas 
Ward, Jr., T. E. Catlin, J. F. Curtis, and 
J. W. Farley. W. L. Barnard read a 
poem which was most favorably received. 
Wednesday morning two ’99 crews ap- 
peared on the Charles River in front of 
the boat-houses ready to meet all comers, 
but no other class crews were there to 





compete with them, so they raced each 
other, the crew stroked by E. A. Board- 
man winning. Immediately after this 
the Class proceeded to the Yard, where 
they assembled at Holworthy 15 and 
incidentally saw to it that J. W. Farley 
was elected Overseer. Leaving the pro- 
cession to Memorial just outside the 
Yard, the Class, 175 strong, marched to 
waiting electrics in Harvard Sq., thence 
via the °99 special train to Westerly, 
R. I. There more special electrics took 
us to Watch Hill, where we found more 
men, who had come down by motor. The 
next morning we all boarded the steamer 
Sightseer and arrived at New London in 
tine to see the finish of the Freshman 
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race. After that our steamer took us up 
the river as far as the Harvard Quarters, 
where we stopped and cheered the Crew. 
We saw the ’Varsity race from our 
special cars. The result needs no com- 
ment here. The ’99 Decennial Celebra- 
tion ended in a blaze of glory. — C. K. 
Bush isin the Kings Park State Hospital, 
New York. — T. L. Holmes has been 
transferred to Kansas City by the West- 
ern Electric Co. ; address, 611 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo. — Monell Sayre 
is with the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 576 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. — H. B. Dean is 
with Hill Publishing Co., 505 Pearl St., 
New York. —C. L. Bouvé is practising 
law in Washington, D.C.; address, 525-9 
Bond Building, New York Ave. and 
14th St. —J. B. Holden, Jr., and J. E. 
Brooks have left the firm of C. E. Steere 
& Co.; Holden is now with Hornblower 
& Weeks, stock and note brokers, 
60 Congress St., Boston. 


1900. 
Euiot Spaupina, Sec., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

H.S. Bowers is manager of the Chicago 
office of Goldman, Sachs & Co. — W. 
B. Cutting’s address is 32 Nassau St., 
New York; on account of ill health he 
has resigned from the consular service 
at Tangier. 


1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
With the Sexennial two years in the 
past and with the Decennial two years 
in the future, the Class Committee 
thought this year an opportune time for 
a Class Reunion on a small scale. Its 
suggestion of an afternoon and evening 
at the Boston Yacht Club, Hull, was 
received with enthusiasm by 60 men who 
took the 3:30 boat from Rowe’s Wharf 
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on Monday, June 28. Arriving at the 
Boston Yacht Club, water sports were 
immediately in order and occupied the 
balance of the afternoon. At 7 o’clock 
dinner was begun. J. W. Hallowell, as 
chairman of the Class Committee, pre- 
sided and early in the evening turned 
over to the inimitable Dr. Gerald Blake 
and the indispensable C. J. Swan the 
conduct of affairs. Needless to say, with 
these two spirits predominating the 
occasion, all present spent a most enjoy- 
able three or four hours. Among the 
features of the evening were nine new 
songs, written for the occasion by L. J. 
Watson and sung with increasing en- 
thusiasm by the 60 strong voices present. 
P. L. Fish, James Lawrence, Jr., and 
Gerald Blake sang solos, and many were 
the stories and reminiscences indulged 
in. Throughout the afternoon and even- 
ing there were many expressions of en- 
thusiasm over the prospects of a record- 
breaking Decennial, and it was the unan- 
imous opinion that on that occasion each 
and every member of the Class who 
could possibly attend should do so. At 
11 o’clock the dinner “broke up” to the 
accompaniment of the following strong 
chorus: 


One, One, One, 

The finest class under the sun, 
There are other classes 

But not one surpasses 

Or even is equal to one. 

One, One, One, 

Beginning and ending with One 
For ever and ever 

We’ll all pull together 

For One, One, One! 


—R. S. Silver’s address is 22 Wellesley 
St., E. Cleveland, O. —C. T. Rice is 
with the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, 505 Pearl St., New York City. 
—F. R. Du Bois has entered the firm 
of Frank & Du Bois, insurance brokers, 
47 William St., New York, as a general 





partner. — Waddill Catchings’s home 
address is 84 Davis Ave., West New 
Brighton, N. Y.; business address, still 
49 Wall St., New York City. —C. C. 
Brayton’s address is Room 325, cor. 
California & Montgomery sts., San 
Francisco, Cal. — Dr. F. L. Burnett is 
practising medicine and surgery in 
Northampton; address, 187 Main St., 
Northampton. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

Edward William Hamill died June 
30, 1909, at Los Angeles, Cal., after an 
illness of less than 3 weeks. He was born 
in Belleville, Ill., Dec. 26, 1879, and had 
made his permanent home there since. 
For the past year and a half he had been 
teaching at Yeatman High School in St. 
Louis. — Schuyler B Serviss died in 
Amsterdam, N. Y., June 18, 1909. He 
was born there Feb. 28, 1880. He took 
his A.M. in 1903. Since 1902 he had 
been associated with the Department of 
Physics at Harvard.—On June 29, 
1909, the Class held an informal “‘ Dutch 
Treat” dinner at the Boston Yacht 
Club, Hull. About 30 men turned up. 
After a good swim, we sat down to a 
“shore” dinner. It was the opinion that 
the occasion was a success and the 
Secretary was asked to arrange for a 
similar one at the corresponding date 
next year. — W. E. Benscoter is a teach- 
er in Springfield; address, 24 Salem St. 
—W. L. Bryant is with the firm of 
Huntington, Rhinelander & Seymour, 
lawyers, 54 William St., New York. — 
N. L. Church’s address is 2 Dean St., 
Taunton; he is an expert machinist. — 
Aldrich Durant’s address is 140 Cedar 
St., New York. — R. S. Francis’s office 
is at 808 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 
and his residence at Bryn Mawr, Pa. — 
F. C. Goldsborough is teaching music 
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in Toronto; address, 2 Anderson St. — 
E. C. Leaycroft is with J. Edgar Leay- 
croft & Co., real estate, 19 West 42d 
St.. New York.—R. B. Ogilby has 
gone to be head master of a school in the 
Philippine Islands; permanent address, 
Bagnio, P. I. — C. Bonnycastle Robin- 
son, Jr., is with the American Creosoting 
Co., at Springfield, Mo.; permanent 
address, Anchorage, Ky. —R. H. Kel- 
ler has been transferred to Springfield 
as division supt. of plant for the New 
Eng. Tel. & Tel. Co.—E. E. Fran- 
chot is a partner in the firm of Cohn, 
Cormann & Franchot, 44 Falls St., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. — Philip A. Carroll 
has been admitted to the firm of Cary & 
Robinson, lawyers, 59 Wall St., New 
York. — Rev. C. H. Brewer is rector of 
Trinity Church, Roslyn, L. I. —J. H. 
Abraham’s home address is 339 W. 
88th St., New York. —A. T. Baker is 
with White & Bowditch, brokers, 53 
State St., Boston. —W. G. Bowdoin is a 
lawyer; 701 Maryland Trust Bldg., 
Baltimore. — James Carstairs, Jr., is a 
broker at 122 South 4th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—H. C. Dudley is superin- 
tendent of a mine in the Missate Range, 
for the U. S. Steel Co. —J. H. Ellis is a 
bond salesman with Hamlin, Nickerson 
& Co., bankers, Congress St., Boston. 
— Wm. B. Emmons is farming at Wood- 
stock, Vt. —J. H. Fitzpatrick is a broker, 
at 60 State St., Boston. — W. S. Gierasch 
is in the insurance business with Robert 
Birt & Co., Kilby St., Boston. — A. E. 
Goddard is practising law at 40 Wall 
St., New York. — P.S. Harvey is a bond 
salesman with Lee, Higginson & Co., 
468 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. — W. D. 
Jameson is a salesman with the Amer- 
ican Radiator Co., 129 Federal St., 
Boston. —L. J. Knowles is with the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester. — Edison Lewis is manager 
of the Hartford, Conn., office of Bertron, 
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Storrs & Jenks, bankers, New York. — 
H. L. Morris is a landscape gardener; 
address, Millis. — Carlisle Reed is a 
physician, at 155 Mass. Ave., Boston. — 
H. C. Thorndike is a lawyer at East 
Bridgewater. — E. C. Williams is with 
the State St. Trust Co., Boston. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The 230 men who returned for the 
Sexennial last June all seemed to have a 
very good time. About 70 turned up for 
the Yale baseball game, and about 125 at 
Class Day. Each member of the Class 
was armed with a green balloon on en- 
tering the Stadium, and after a cheer for 
the ladies these were freed all together 
and rose amid great applause. The day 
at J. D. Clark’s farm was an unqualified 
success, enough unexpected and novel 
amusements being offered to keep every 
one constantly entertained. G. B. Perry 
and G. D. Boardman, disguised as ladies, 
made their appearance in a canoe while 
the crowd were bathing in careless free- 
dom (and nothing else), and were 
promptly capsized. Kernan in the 
“fox-hunt” was later proved by Child 
to be only a mug-hunter. A. R. Little 
gave a splendid equestrian exhibition at 
broken intervals on the rear quarters of 
a donkey. In climbing the greased pole 
Sugden distanced all competitors except 
Angle, whose performance, however, 
was suspected of being crooked. The 
day at Cohasset and Nantasket with 
1906 was also most enjoyable. 1903 won 
the baseball game by the score of 10 to 6. 
Both classes returned to Boston together 
on a specially chartered steamer. The 
Class Dinner at the American House 
was a very uproarious affair, owing 
largely to the zeal of about a dozen 
cocktail-mixers, recruited from the Class. 
R. W. Child made a witty speech on 
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“Dogs, and their Relation to Various 
Members of the Class,” and L. Warner 
read an excellent toast to the Class. It 
was voted by acclamation to present 
J.D. Clark with a loving-cup as a slight 
return for his hospitality, and J. D. 
Clark, Jr., the Class Boy, was elected 
an honorary member of the Class. The 
usual luncheon was held in Holworthy 7 
on Commencement. A number of men 
went to New London to the races. — 
C. B. Ames, 86 Greenleaf St., Quincy, 
is a minister. — G. A. Barrow is rector 
of Trinity Church, Milford. — A. C. 
Boylston is with the Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works, St. Louis, Mo. —O. H. 
Bramhall is teaching in Rindge Manual 
Training School, Cambridge. —H. J. 
Carleton is with the Merrimack Nat. 
Bank, Haverhill. —G. L. Chase, 215 
High St., Clinton, is a physician. — 
A. H. Clark is with the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C.—H. 
L. Corbett is a member of the Executive 
Board of the Mayor of Portland, Ore. — 
A. H. Crosbie is a practising physician 
at 29 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — 
R. S. Foss is with the American Book 
Co., 100 Washington Sq., New York 
City. — P. Fox is superintendent with 
the Hurly-Mason Co., concrete builders, 
1126 Board of Trade Building, Portland, 
Ore. — E. George is in the real estate 
business in Oklahoma City. —R. H. 
Goldthwaite is in the Medical Corps, 
U.S. Army, Washington, D. C. — R. C. 
Granberry is minister of the Rose Hill 
Baptist Church, Columbus, Ga. — G. L. 
Jones’s address is 216 Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. —S. R. Miller’s address is 7 La- 
grange St., Winchester. — D. P. Pen- 
hallow is a practising physician at 845 
Boylston St., Boston. —C. L. Perkins 
is practising law in the office of Choate, 
Hall & Stuart, 60 State St., Boston. — 
L. B. Reed is a practising physician at 
Plymouth. — E. B. Roberts is with 








Chas. A. Lind Co., book publishers, 46 
Cornhill, Boston. — F. A. Scott is teach- 
ing at Egypt. — D. P. Shea is a reporter 
on the Boston Post.—I. F. Story’s 
address is R. F. D. Box 41, Thomaston, 
Conn. —R. B. Thomas is with the 
U. S. Smelting Co., West Jordan, Utah. 
—H. R. Ward is engaged in mining in 
Grass Valley, Cal. —H. T. Williams, 
30 Waban Hill Road, Chestnut Hill, is 
practising law in the office of Emery & 
Booth, 50 Congress St., Boston. — J. H. 
Young is a physician at the Children’s 
Hospital, Boston. — Deaths: Dudley 
Lathrop Loomis died at Southampton, 
Eng., June 5, 1909; Gilbert Raymond 
Wallace died at Syracuse, N. Y., June 1, 
1909; Charles Clinton Woodside died 
at Worcester, March 4, 1909. 





1904. 
R. S. Watwace, Sec., 

60 S. Washington Sq., New York, N. Y. 
About 75 men attended the spread 
prepared for the Class in Thayer 1. 
Next year is Sexennial, and already 
plans are on foot for making the reunion 
the most successful ever had by any 
Class. — Ralph Hallett, lawyer with 
Elder & Brackgtt, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 
— W. H. Nelson, lawyer, with Powers & 
Hall, 101 Milk St., Boston; residence, 
71 Esmond St., Dorchester. — Harold 
Bennett, supt. Morley Button Mfg. Co., 
Portsmouth, N. H. — A. K. Adams, for 
past two years professor of geology in 
New Mexico School of Mines; has re- 
cently become mineral inspector of the 
General Land Office, with headquarters 
at Huron, S. D.— Michael M. Burke, 
customs service, port of Boston; resi- 
dence, 8 John St., Chelsea. —G. D. Frost, 
lawyer, 106 Pleasant St., Newton Centre. 
— Elie C. Edson, P. O. Box 112, Cam- 
bridge. — W. C. Durfee, experimental 
engineer, Walworth Mfg. Co., South 
Boston; residence, 40 Eliot St., Jamaica 
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Plain. —J. T. Soutter is with W. B. 
Franklin & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City. —W. H. L. Bell is with 
Matz, Fisher & Boyden, lawyers, 
Chicago. — William Wright, in coffee 
business with Durrell, Wright & Co., 
$11 Summer St., Boston. — J. H. Stone, 
lawyer, 19 Milk St., Boston; residence, 
155 Linden St., Everett. — J. P. Leake, 
Public Health & Marine Hospital 
Service; headquarters, Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C.—F. W. Catlett, 
member of firm of Siegfriedt & Catlett, 
502 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; 
residence, 6011 First Ave., N.E., Seattle. 
—W. L. Tufts, with Shattuck & Glenn, 
lawyers, 115 Broadway, New York 
City. — Rev. William Grainger, rector 
of Episcopal Church, Canton. — Fred 
Holdsworth, member of real estate firm 
of Hughes & Holdsworth, 18 Tremont 
St., Boston. — J. H. Densmore, resi- 
dence, 25 Evans Road, Brookline. — 
H. P. Schwarz, literary adviser at G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, publishers, 27 West 
23d St., New York. — Holland Bennett 
disappeared from the S. S. Berlin, be- 
tween Genoa and Naples, on June 10, 
1909. He married, May 12, Lucetta 
Upham of Cambridge, and was on his 
honeymoon. He was born in Cambridge, 
Dec. 15, 1881, the son of J. K. Bennett. 
He graduated from the Cambridge Latin 
School, from Harvard, A.B. in 1904 and 
LL.B. in 1906, and had begun to prac- 
tise law in Boston. While in College he 
was secretary of the Lampoon and a 
member of the Pi Eta. 





1905. 

S. N. Hincktey, Sec., 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 
Members of the Class of 1995 are re- 
minded that the Inauguration of Pres. 
Lowell will be held on Oct. 6 and 7, 1909. 
Oct. 6 will be Inauguration and Alumni 
Day, while Oct. 7 will be given over en- 
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tirely to the entertainment of delegates 
and other guests of the University. — 
Henry Stephens, 3d, is judge of probate 
at Zala-Egerszeg, Hungary. —A. C. 
Burrill, bionomist at the Public Museum, 
Milwaukee, addressed over 27,000 peo- 
ple in his lectures on animal life. — 
Daniel Holmes Mitchell died at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., on May 9, 1909, of heart 
failure. Mitchell left Harvard after 
spending three years in the College, and 
went to Navajo, Ariz., where he engaged 
in ranching till the time of his death. — 
J. L. Rogers’s permanent address is The 
Channing Club, 8 Gramercy Park, 
New York. — R. H. Bollard is a mort- 
gage broker, representing Burwell & 
Morford; address, Colman Building, 
Seattle, Wash. — E. P. Cobb is cashier 
of the J. K. Armsby Co., dealers in dried 
fruit and canned salmon, 414-42 River 
St., Chicago, Ill.; home address, 3929 
Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Ill. —On 
May 22 Gorham Brooks sailed from 
Boston amid the cheers of his classmates, 
who had gathered to bid him good luck 
on his trip, for Mombasa, British East 
Africa. Besides a taxidermist to skin 
specimens of big game, there are on the 
expedition two scientists who are going 
to collect specimens for Harvard Uni- 
versity. Brooks expects to be in the 
jungle about three months. At the time 
that this copy goes to press postals have 
been received from him from Gibraltar 
and Aden, in which he states that the 
members of the party are all well, al- 
though they have begun to experience 
some very hot weather. Brooks’s ad- 
dress for the next few months will be 
care of Boma Trading Co., Nairobi, 
British East Africa. — P. P. Crosbie is 
an agent for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Ins. Co.; address, care of Branch 
Agency for Manhattan and the Bronx 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Metropolitan Building, 
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23d St. & Madison Ave., New York 
City. — Thurston Merrell’s address _ is 
Box 432, Cincinnati, O. —J. A. Sharp 
is in business with Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Co., 108 Hudson St., New York; 
home address, 391 Ocean Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
1906. 
N. Ketter, Sec., 
29 Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 

As the Secretary has been absent on a 
wedding trip, no Class news has been 
received from him. — G. W. Thayer is 
secretary of the Cincinnati Harvard 
Club. — R. C. Hatch and W. G. Reed, 
Jr., received their A.B.’s at Commence- 
ment, and J. L. Burns his LL.B. out of 
course. — W. T.. Garfield, J. J. Hep- 
burn, W. A. Noonan, W. S. Parker, F. A. 
Pemberton, E. F. Sampson, and E. L. 
Young graduated M.D., and R. Fitz, 
H. P. Greeley, D. Macomber, and W. D. 
Reid, M.D. cum laude. — The following 
graduated at the Law School: H. F. 
Atherton, C. R. Carleton, L. Carroll, 
R. H. Clarke, F. Farley, A. G. Gill, 
W. G. Graves, R. L. Hale, C. F. Hayns- 
worth, J. J. Hines, W. B. Keenan, N. 
Kelley, S. Newell, P. H. Noyes, C. H. 
Poor, A. A. Schaefer, N. O. Simard, B. 
H. Squires, E. B. Stillman, F. C. Taylor, 
H. M. Trieber, A. F. Veenfliet, and cum 
laude L. W. Clark and H. M. Holmes. 


1907. 
J. M. Morsg, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

For the first time since graduation the 
Class came together for a dinner and 
general good time at the Hotel West- 
minster, Boston, on the Saturday even- 
ing following Class Day. About 200 
men attended. No speeches were ar- 
ranged and the plan of grouping at small 
tables added to the informality of the 
evening. J. D. White made the necessary 
announcements and spoke briefly of the 


plans for the Triennial. — P. C. Lock- 
wood’s address is 15 Brookside Park, 
Milton. —H. W. Koehler graduated 
from the U. S. Naval Academy at An- 
napolis with the Class of 1909. — F. A. 
Bonner has been appointed railway ed- 
itor of the Chicago Evening Post.—M. 
H. Stone is practising law in Boston, at 
28 State St. —S. T. Hubbard has re- 
turned from a two months’ trip abroad 
on business. —W. B. Long has re- 
turned from abroad, where he went to 
study foreign exchange. — T. J. Hanlon 
is with the Pensacola Electric Co., Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — M. T. Plant is secretary 
and treasurer of The Plant Co., 6 W. 
Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. — M. C. Ware 
is in the Boston office of the American 
Tel. and Tel. Co.— Changes in ad- 
dresses; A. C. Comey, 41 Martin Bldg., 
Utica, N. Y.; A. H. Ives, 165 Cumber- 
land Ave., Portland, Me.; A. F. Cham- 
berlain, 29 Winona St., Auburndale; 
T. B. Blake, P. O. Box 101, Palo Alto, 
Cal.; E. E. Bruce, 214 Erie St., Cam- 
bridge; C. S. Cohen, 61 Merrimack St., 
Haverhill; A. Davis, 318 Aiken Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; W. H. Keeling, 8947 
Broadway, Cleveland, O.; F. W. Mc- 
Avoy, 193 Lake St., Chicago; J. V. 
Stark, 759 Dawson St., New York City; 
S. E. Thompson, 9 E. Read St., Balti- 
more, Md.; R. Kk. Tomlin, 239 W. 39th 
St., New York City. — F. C. Tenney is 
connected with the Stinson-Gage Co., 
grain commission merchants at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth; his address is 
26 W. Grant St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
31 Holyoke House, Cambridge. 

The Class of 1908, being the last to 
graduate under President Eliot as presi- 
dent of the University, has presented him 
with a mahogany desk as a token of their 
regard. It bears a plate with the follow- 
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ing inscription: “Charles William Eliot 
with the affectionate regard of the Class 
of 1908.” The desk occupies a position 
in Dr. Eliot’s study and is now being 
used by him. — Dunham Jackson will 
be a non-resident fellow next year; ad- 
dress, Bridgewater. —S. H. Rathbun 
expects to practise architecture; per- 
manent address, 1622 Mass. Ave., 
Washington, D. C.—E. L. Lincoln, 
27 Cedar Road, Belmont, graduated 
S.B. cum laude, and is a civil engineer. 


1909. 
A. G. CABLE, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 


The following addresses and probable 
occupations of 1909 men have been re- 
ceived: M. T. Ackerland, 3588 Wash- 
ington Ave., Cincinnati, O., business. — 
Roger Adams, 8 Wendell St., Cambridge, 
chemistry. — J. T. Addison, Stamford, 
Conn., Episcopal ministry. — Maurice 
Adelsheim, 2310 Colfax Ave., So. Min- 
neapolis, Minn., business. — L. N. Al- 
berts, 2 Mascoma St., Dorchester, civil 
engineering. —C. T. Allen, care of 
A. O. Smith, 396 Beacon St., Boston, 
shipping. — Edward S. Allen, 790 West 
End Ave., New York, N. Y., teaching. — 
Erastus S. Allen, Glendale, O., business. 
—F. P. Allen, 56 Walnut Pl., Brook- 
line, business. — A. W. Anthony, 113 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, railroad- 
ing. —F. L. Arey, 127 Lawton Ave., 
Lynn, uncertain. —F. A. Armstrong, 
220 West River St., Hyde Park, civil 
engineering. — H. N. Arrowsmith, St. 
George’s School, Newport, R. I., teach- 
ing and ministry. — L. M. Arrowsmith, 
care of H. N. Arrowsmith, St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I., mining engin- 
eering. —L. C. Ashton, 502 Cedar 
Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., law. —T. W. 
Ashwell, care of Equitable Trust Co., 
New York, N. Y., mining engineering.— 
F. €. Bacon, 2A Park St., Boston, fur- 





niture and interior decorations. — G. B. 
Bacon, 15 Larch Rd., Cambridge, bank- 
ing and brokerage. — F. I. Baker, 558 
Washington St., Dedham, cotton busi- 
ness. —R. L. Bard, 27 So. 9th St., 
Reading, Pa., mining engineering. — 
Lee Barroll, 684 Salem Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J., electrical engineering. — H. B. 
Barton, 262 Salisbury St., Worcester, 
teaching. — L. H. Bauer, 20 Burroughs 
St., Jamaica Plain, medicine. — J. T. 
Beach, 319 Union St., Bangor, Me., 
banking. — Cornelius Beard, care of 
Mrs. C. Beard, Hotel Ranelegh, Mount- 
ford St., Boston, civil engineering. — 
R. E. Beck, 127 Cornell St., Newton 
Lower Falls, civil engineering. — E. R. 
Belcher, 26 Allerton St., Plymouth, 
engineering. — E. L. Bennett, 49 Lin- 
naean St., Cambridge, bond business. — 
J. W. Bicknell, 99 Maple St., Malden, 
mining. — F. B. Biddle, 2017 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., law. — Braxton Bige- 
low, 21 Gramercy Park, New York, 
N. Y., mining engineering.— J. C. 
Bills, Jr., Interlaken, Seneca Co., N. Y., 
law. — E. F. Bird, 187 Milk St., Boston, 
fire insurance. — L. F. Black, 770 High- 
land Ave., Elgin, Ill., banking and news- 
paper work. — F. M. Blagden, 16 East 
10th St., New York, N. Y., law. — M.S. 
Blaisdell, Fort Fairfield, Me., ministry. 
—H. C. Blanchard, 84 Winthrop St., 
Roxbury, law. — H. B. Blazo, 45 Pal- 
frey St., Watertown, supt. of schools. — 
R. C. Bliss, 9 Forest Ave., Worcester, 
business. — H. C. Bodman, 299 Schiller 
St., Chicago, Ill. — E. H. Bonsall, Jr., 
Glenolden, Del. Co., Pa., ministry. — 
H. J. Borst, 62 Church St., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., law. —C. G. Bowen, 11 Marl- 
borough St., Boston, mining engineer- 
ing. —E. A. Boyden, Bridgewater, 
teaching. — Ralph Bradley, 20 Brimmer 
St., Boston, railroading. —G. W. C. 
Braithwaite, Chicopee, teaching. — J. 
B. Brandreth, Bellport, L. I., N. Y., 
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business. — E. N. Bray, 41 Fairfield St., 
Boston, manufacturing. — C. D. Brewer, 
20 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. — 
Templeton Briggs, 81 Old Orchard Rd., 
Chestnut Hill. — A. G. Brodeur, 8 Mill 
St., Westfield, undecided.—L. W. 
Brooke, Scott Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, business or law. — W. S. Brooks, 
Adams St., Milton. —E. R. Brown, 
Sharon, law.—H. B. Bryant, 123 
Beach St., Wollaston, teaching. — H. 
S. R. Buffinton, 885 Hanover St., Fall 
River, jewelry business. — D. Burnham, 
1417 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill., architecture. — F. H. Burr, Chest- 
nut Hill, law. — E. P. Burrill, 27 Sewall 
St., Augusta, Me., priesthood. —S. D. 
Bush, 2d, 283 Beacon St., Boston, busi- 
ness. — D. F. Butler, P. O. Box 185, 
Berwick, Me., undecided. — Gilbert 
Butler, 2 Rutger Park, Utica, N. Y., 
banking. — W. R. Butler, Jr., railroad- 
ing. — W. I. Butterfield, Kingman, Me., 
law. —R. W. Byerly, 39 Hammond 
St., Cambridge, law. —A. G. Cable, 
1742 Asbury Ave., Evanston, IIl., busi- 
E. B. Caiger, 18 Hubbard St., 
Concord, law. —'T. H. Campbell, First 
Nat. Bank, Huron, So. Dakota, bank- 
ing. —J. J. Canter, 35 Cooper St., 
Boston, civil engineering. — David Carb, 
511 East Weatherford St., Fort Worth, 
Texas, undecided. — E. J. Cardarelli, 
1 Allen Place, Boston, chemistry. — 
H. L. Carlebach, 186 West 86th St., 
New York, N. Y., law or banking. — 
K. S. Cate, 112 Milk Street, Boston, 
business. — H. L. Chalifoux, Central 
St., Lowell, merchant. — H. P. Chand- 
ler, 411 Washington St., Brookline, 
mining. —H. L. Chang, 64 Kirkland 
St., Cambridge, study. —'T. L. Chao, 
Tientsin, China, diplomatic service. — 
J.C. Chapin, R. F. D. 1, Oberlin, O., 
teaching. — W. F. Charbonneau, Fort 
Worth, Texas, business. — Fén Ch’in, 
Chiating, Kiangsu (via Shanghai), 


ness. 
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China, study. —Tai Chin, Peyang 
University, Tientsin, China, teaching. — 
Kk. C. Chu, care of H. F. Merrill, 75 
Chauncy St., Boston, teaching. — 'T. C. 
Chu, Perkins 29, Cambridge, govern- 
ment service. — S. M. Chung, Tienstin, 
China, teaching. —P. G. Clapp, 70 
West Cortage St., Roxbury, music. — 
H. S. Clark, 4115 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., business. -- R. R. Clark, 
31 West Cedar St., Boston, undecided. 
— T.H. Clark, Ayer, business. — H. G. 
Clarke, 3 Newton St., Ayer, undecided. 
— L. P. Clarke, 1 Exchange St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., real estate brokerage. — 
E. T. Clary, 36 Sever St., Worcester, 
machine tool business. —A. P. Clas, 
419 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis., archi- 
tectural draughting. —D. L. Cobb, 
Highland Park, IIl., business. — A. H. 
Cochrane, 63 Howard St., Melrose. — 
J. W. Coe, 40 Harvard St., Worcester, 
wool business. —W. K. Coffin, 150 
Brooks St., West Medford, medicine. — 
J.P. Cohen, 269 Liberty St., Newburgh, 
N. Y., medicine. —N. B. Cole, 250 
Broadway, Newport, R. I., medicine. — 
W. A. Cole, Kennebunk, Me., law. — 
G. Colén-Torres, 31 St. Germain St., 
Boston, consular service. —I. M. Co- 
nant, 486 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
business. — L. B. Coombs, Little Comp- 
ton, R. I., chemistry. —S. W. Cooper, 
Jr., Wichita, Kansas, lumber milling. — 
C. A. Cooper, 111 So. Flower St., Los 
Angeles, Cal., teaching. — K. Costikyan, 
101 East 131st St., New York, N. Y., 
business. —E. C. Cowdin, 2d, 13 
Gramercy Park, New York, N. Y., 
business. — J. C. Craft, 119 N. Sixth 
St., Wilmington, N. C., undecided. — 
R. G. Crandall, 407 West 3d St., Duluth, 
Minn., law. — Bartow Crocker, 84 
Prospect St., Fitchburg, undecided. — 
Joseph Cronin, 144 Niagara St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., law. — S. Crowell, Jr., 8 Monad- 
nock St., Dorchester, business. — Paul , 
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Crusius, Perkinsville, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
teaching. —Le R. W. Cummings, 
Riverside, Cal., mining engineering. — 
A. R. Cunningham, 258 Washington St., 
Gloucester, undecided. — E. S. Currie, 
376 Harvard St., Cambridge, cotton or 
wool business. — James Curtiss, 110 
Astor St., Chicago, IIl., business. — 
E. C. Cutler, Heath St., Brookline, 
medicine. — J. W. Cutler, Heath St., 
Brookline. — John Cutter, 153 Court 


St., Dedham.—G. L. Cutting, 30 
Trowbridge Rd., Worcester, law. — 


A. S. Dabney, Jr., 411 Beacon St., 
Boston, stock brokerage. — E. Daland, 
117 Fisher Ave., Brookline, mechanical 
engineering. — E. T. Dana, 113 Brattle 
St., Cambridge, undecided. — Arthur F. 
Davis, 79 Reservoir St., Cambridge, 
landscape architecture. — Daniel Davis, 
14 Plympton St., Cambridge, medicine. 
— Edward M. Davis, 17 Francis Ave., 
Cambridge, medicine. — Nathaniel F. 
Davis, East Milton, law. — Charles 
Deane, 404 North State St., Chicago, 
Ill.—L. L. Delafield, Jr., 1 Nassau 
St., New York, N. Y., law. —G. P. 
Denny, Chestnut Hill, medicine. — J. J. 
Desmond, Jr., 53 G St., So. Boston, 
teaching. —N. E. Devereux, Jr., 5 
Kent St., Utica, N. Y., cotton manu- 
facturing. — C. S. Dewey, 12 Woronoco 
Ave., Westfield, business. — Godfrey 
Dewey, Lake Placid Club, Essex Co., 
N. Y., business. —Judd E. Dewey, 
Moville, Ia., law. —Joe F. Dewey, 
Sheffield, Ill. — W. H. Dial, Lockland, 
Sta. R, Cincinnati, O., mining engineer- 
ing. —Jsaac Dimond, 1 Court St., 
Woonsocket, R. I., law. —W. F. 
Doake, 378 Lincoln St., Marlborough, 
stock brokerage. — Maurice Dore, San 
Rafael, Cal., | merchant. — Nelson 
Dougherty, Hotel Essex, New York, N. 
Y., manufacturing business. —R. B. 
Dow, 46 Warren Ave., Woburn, un- 
decided. — H. C. Drown, 82 Kenwood 
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St., Dorchester Centre, mechanical 
engineering. —F. B. Duveneck, Ly- 
man St., Waltham, mechanical engineer- 
ing. — G. H. Edgell, Newport, Sullivan 
Co., N. H., study. — W. A. Edwards, 
181 Lloyd Ave., Providence, R. I., law. 
—R. H. Eggleston, Jr., 335 West 76th 
St., New York, N. Y., business. — 
H. R. Eisner, 84 West Front St., Red 
Bank, N. J., business. — Richard Ellis, 
care of B. P. Ellis, 16 State St., Boston, 
architecture. — L. F. Ellsbree, 52 Irving 
St., Cambridge, ministry. —W. H. 
Emens, 14 Hamilton Ave., New Rochelle, 
N. Y., mining engineering. —H. A. 
Erhard, 4 Walnut Terrace, Brookline, 
business. —G. J. Esselen, Jr., 26 
Cedar Park, Roxbury, chemistry. — 
M. G. Estabrook, Jr., 45 Milk St., 
Boston, business. — Edward M. Evarts, 
245 Chelsea St., East Boston, teaching. 
— William M. Evarts, 19 Follen St., 
Cambridge, law. — Raymond Everett, 
602 9th Ave., Belmar, N. J., architec- 
ture. — F. P. Farquhar, 136 Woodland 
Rd., Auburndale, journalism. — Gros- 
venor Farwell, Harvard Club, New 
York, N. Y., bond business. — R. M. 
Faulkner, Keene, N. H., wool manu- 
facturing. —G. R. Fessenden, Jr., 
Ashfield, electrical engineering. — E. P. 
Field, 15 Clark Ave., Chelsea, business. 
— R. M. Field, 16 Alveston St., Jamaica 
Plain, mining engineering. —J. C. 
Fisher, 86 Hammond St., Cambridge., 
law. — E. C. Fitz, 254 Main St., Wake- 
field, business. — C. A. FitzGerald, 15 
Sargent St., Dorchester, chemistry. — 
G. R. Forbes, 245 Arlington Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J., landscape architec- 
ture. — L. L. Forchheimer, 2428 Au- 
burn Ave., Cincinnati, O. — S. S. Ford, 
Great Falls, Cascade Co., Mont., bank- 
ing. —N. S. Foster, Llewellyn Park, 
Orange, N. J., business. — J. H. Fraser, 
Alma, N. S., law. — Samuel Freedman, 
20 Crombie St., Salem, auditor, — 
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R. R. Freeman, Jr., 40 Grand View Ave., 
Wollaston, mining engineering. — H. G. 
de Fritsch, 16 West 8th St., New York, 
N. Y.—A. C. Frost, 38 Winter St., 
Arlington, business. — J. F. Frye, 187 
Pleasant St., Marlboro, boot and shoe 
manufacturing. — J. P. Galatti, care of 
Ralli Bros., 11 William St., New York, 
N. Y., business. — C. Gallardo, San 
Juan, P. R., civil engineering. — R. M. 
Gardiner, 818 No. Cascade Ave., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., business. — M. L. 
Garfield, 37 Irving St., Cambridge, 
manufacturing business. — J. E. Garn- 
sey, White Plains, N. Y., mural paint- 
ing. — E. M. Gilbert, 407 Genesee St., 
Utica, N. Y., undecided. — H. R. Gil- 
bert, 7044 Hermitage St., Pittsburg, 
Pa., — H. P. Gilkey, Richland, Mich., 
forestry. — F. D. Gilman, 53 Addington 
Rd., Brookline, business. — J. R. Gil- 
man, Arlington St., Winchester, law. — 
R. J. Gilmore, 7 Haskell St., Cambridge, 
business. — H. T. Gleason, 83 Elm St., 
Jamaica Plain, law. —D. C. Glover, 
Fairfield, Conn., law. — G. H. Godley, 
care of “The Automobile,” 231 West 
39th St., New York, N. Y., business. — 
Herman Goepper, care of Herman 
Goepper Co., Cincinnati, O., business. 
—G. C. Good, Howe School, Lima, 
Ind., teaching. —H. I. Gosline, 102 
Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, music.— 
Horace Gray, 39 Marlborough St., 
Boston, undecided. — Louis Grand- 
gent, 107 Walker St., Cambridge, archi- 
tecture. — B. F. Green, 7 Elm St., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., painting. — M. S. Green, 
567 Columbus Ave., Boston, medicine. 
T. S. Green, 61 Elm St., Worcester, 
cotton business. —J. A. Greene, 35 
Sargent St., Cambridge, medicine. — 
R. R. Greene, 48 Perrin St., Roxbury. — 
G. E. Gregory, 255 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, engineering. — F. B. Grinnell, 
379 County St., New Bedford, medicine. 
— William Grosvenor, 51 Prospect St., 
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Providence, R. I., business. —J. M. 
Groton, 5000 Woodland Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., business. —G. R. Grua, 
Mitchell, So. Dakota, law. — George 
Gund, Seattle, Wash., banking. — 
W. S. Gushee, 92 Fuller St., Dorchester, 
milk business. —H. T. Hackett, 106 
Market St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., law. — 
W. W. Hackman, Lexington, Pa., study. 
—H. F. Hadden, Jr., 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., business. —C. S. 
Hadley, Middlebury, Vt., law. — R. G. 
Haines, Omaha, Neb., business. — 
B. D. Hall, Westport Point, ministry. — 
W. F. Hall, 49 Bromfield Road, Somer- 
ville, teaching. —G. T. Hamilton, 
Asylum Pike and Arrott St., Frankford, 
Philadelphia, Pa., art.—P. D. G. 
Hamilton, Needham, civil engineering. 
—J. C. Hamlen, Jr., 16 Carlisle St., 
Portland, Me., manufacturing. — A. 
Hanchett, Jr., Council Bluffs, Ia., busi- 
ness. — E. F. Hanfstaengl, Maximilian- 
strasse 7, Munich, Germany, German 
Army service. — W. A. Hanson, No. 
Billerica, study. — F. A. Harding, Pond 
St., Jamaica Plain, bond brokerage. — 
Nathan Harris, 297 Fargo Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y., civil engineering. — Norman 
Harrower, 98 William St., Worcester, 
manufacturing. — F. C. Hart, care of 
L. M. Hart, 42 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., law. —N. K. Hartford, 12 
Parker St., Watertown, undecided. — 
J. P. Hartt, 87 Milk St., Boston, busi- 
ness. — R. G. Harwood, Littleton, chair 
manufacturing. — A. R. Heath, 78 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown, electrical engi- 
neering. — D. C. Heath, 147 Highland 
Ave., Newtonville, publishing. —J. B. 
Hebberd, 790 4th St., So. Boston, teach- 
ing. — C. J. Heller, 23 Wall St., Boston, 
forestry. —A. G. E. Hemmenway, 23 
Cottage St., Chelsea, real estate. — P. 
McC. Henry, 28th St. & Ridge Road, 
Des Moines, Ia. — Gordon Hentz, 1808 
Beacon St., Brookline, mechanical engi- 
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neering. — J. B. Herold, 209 Travis St., 
Shreveport, Ia., law. —J. C. Herring, 
“Westwood,” N. Attleboro, teaching. — 
J. B. Herron, 31A Sacramento St., 
Cambridge, teaching. — A. F. Hersey, 
Box 26, Hingham, study. —W. M. 
Heywood, Box 714, Fall River, manu- 
facturing. — J. J. Higgins, 5 Wilson St., 
No. Billerica, accounting. — E. M. Hill, 
8 Elm Hill Pk., Roxbury, indefinite. — 
H. N. Hillebrand, 3023 Newark St., 
Washington, D. C., teaching English 
literature. —H. W. Hines, 294 Wash- 
ington St., Melrose, ministry. — M. W. 
Hitt, care of J. B. Hitt, 1090 West 35th 
St., Los Angeles, Cal., chemistry. — R. 
S. Hoar, 72 Main St., Concord, law and 
government service. — Samuel Hoar, 
Concord, law. —A. L. Hoffman, 58 
; East 79th St., New York, N. Y., bank- 
4 ing. —M. H. Horblit, 14 Athens St., 
Cambridge, law. — C. P. Howard, 122 
Summer Ave., Reading, law and poli- 
tics. — W. F. Howard, 246 Washington 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. —H. F. Howes, 
248 Park St., Newton, fire insurance. — 
M. F. Hubbard, 157 High St., Taunton, 
law. —F. P. Huckins, care of P. S. 
Huckins Co., 45 Kilby St., Boston, 
business. — Prescott Huidekoper, Mead- 
ville, Pa. —R. M. Hunt, “Woodside 
Road,” Winchester, lumber business. — 
Wallace Hussey, 73 Main St., Rochester, 
N. H., brokerage. — G. E. Hyde, Per- 
kins 49, Cambridge, mining. — P. E. 
Illman, 6 Garland St., Boston, social 
service. — C. E. Inches, Jr., P. O. Box 
512, Medfield, study. — A. W. Ingalls, 
98 Laighton St., Lynn, bond business. — 
I. W. Jacobs, 888 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge, medicine. — A. A. Jenkins, 1513 
Lafayette St., Scranton, Pa., law. — 
H. T. Johnson, 30 Sumner St., Dor- 
chester, business. —R. W. Johnson, 
123 Chemung St., Waverly, N. Y., rail- 
road clerk. — A. R. Jones, Red Bank, 
P. O., N. J., stock brokerage and bank- 
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ing. —A. V. Jones, 11 Warren Ave., 
Woburn, banking or bond business. — 
J. C. Jones, Jr., 56 Hawes St., Brook- 
line, law. — H. N. Joyner, Great Bar- 
rington, law. — Hans von Kaltenborn, 
308 Francis St., Madison, Wis. — Ralph 
Kelly, 62 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, elec- 
trical engineering. — Shaun Kelly, Ny- 
ack-on-Hudson, N. Y., lay. —F. H. 
Kendall, 17 Fayette St., Watertown. — 
M. A. Keyser, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
business. —G. S. Kibbey, Kibbey 
Bldg., Marshalltown, Ia.; civil engi- 
neering. — C. E. Kiely, 420 Broadway, 
Cincinnati, O., medicine. — S. F. Kim- 
ball, 107 Greenbrier St., Dorchester, 
architecture. — Philip King, 185 Davis 
Ave., Brookline, ministry. —F. B. 
Kingsbury, 62 Lincoln St., So. Framing- 
ham, chemistry. —S. W. Kinyon, 344 
E. Vine St., Owatoma, Minn., banking. 
—O. W. Knauth, 302 West 76th St., 
New York, N. Y., banking. —R. L. 
Knowles, Moreland Terrace, New Bed- 
ford, law. — H. W. Knowlton, 25 Han- 
cock St., Auburndale, law. —M. O. 
Lamar, Milledgeville, Ga., chemistry. — 
H. M. Landesman, 928 Myrtle Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., medicine. —A. N. 
Lasby, Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
study. — George Lawton, President’s 
Hill, Quincy, banking. — C. A. Leavitt, 
16 Woodbine St., Roxbury, law. — R. T. 
Lee, Pomeroy Terrace, Northampton, 
manufacturing. —C. H. Lehman, 206 
Stratford Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. —H. A. 
Leland, 148 Warren St., Newton Cen- 
tre, business. — J. D. Leland, 41 Davis 
Ave., Brookline, architecture. —S. P. 
Lemon, 31 Nassau St., New York, N. Y., 
banking. — Alexander Lerner, Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada, law. — Samuel Levine, 8 
Stillman St., Boston, music.—G. J. 
Levy, Streaton, Ill., law. — B. D. Lewis, 
2810 E. 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. — 
George Lewis, Jr., 281 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, undecided. — Chia-Tung Li, Tien- 
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tsin, China, teaching. — Sung-chuan Li, 
Shanghai, China, engineering. — C. C. 
Lilly, care of Geo. Gleason, Y. M.C. A., 
Osaka, Japan, teaching. — Philip Little, 
Jr., 10 Chestnut St., Salem, telephone 
business. — J. H. Liu, Tientsin, China, 
study. — Pan H. Lo, 6019 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, study.—J. A. 
Locke, Jr., 179 State St., Portland, Me., 
law. — Roland Lothrop, 36 Central 
Ave., Newtonville, forestry. —G. W. 
Lucas, 60 Astoria St., Mattapan, fores- 
try. —S. B. Luce, Jr., care of J. D. H. 
Luce, 267 Clarendon St., Boston, teach- 
ing. —L. K. Lunt, 431 N. Cascade Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo., law. — A. C. 
Lurie, 15 Court Square, Boston, law. — 
O. L. M. H. Lyding, 25 Ridge St., 
Peekskill, N. Y., law. — R. D. Lyman, 
care of F. O. Lyman, R. 1808, 100 
Washington St., Chicago, IIll., lumber 
business. — G. N. Lyon, Nelson, Neb., 
law. — J. M. Lyons, 56 Addington Rd., 
Brookline, civil engineering. —T. C. 
Ma, Tientsin University, Tientsin, 
China, teaching. — A. B. McCormick, 
825 Main St., Waltham, banking. — 
F. C. McCormick, 108 Highland St., 
Roxbury, wool business. — J. E. Mc- 
Gillicuddy, 56 Tainter St., Medford, 
law. —J. A. McKenna, Jr., 125 West 
70th St., New York, N. Y., accounting. 
—D. J. McKillop, 28 Allen St., St. 
Albans, Vt., law. —G. S. McLaughlin, 
14A Cottage Ave., West Somerville, 
architecture. —H. P. McLaughlin, 226 
Princeton St., E. Boston, teaching. — C. 
O. McMahon, 2542 N. 18th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., teaching. —A. E. Man- 
heimer, Lakota Hotel, 30th St. & Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl., law. —E. I. 
Marks, 153 West 86th St., New York, 
N. Y., bond business. —L. R. Marti- 
neau, Jr., Salt Lake City, Utah, law. — 
Gerald de C. May, 1825 K St., Wash- 
ington, D. C., undecided. —O. G. 
Mayer, 919 Addison Ave., Chicago, IIl., 


packing. —R. D. Merchant, 39 Mt. 
Vernon St., Gloucester, business. — 
B. A. Merriam, 60 Concord St., So. 
Framingham, teaching. — A. H. Met- 
calf, Walpole, mining engineering. — 
R. M. Middlemass, 25 So. High St., New 
Britain, Conn., undecided. —B. F. 
Miller, Jr., Searchlight, Nevada, busi- 
ness or law. —S. L. Milton, 40 Stani- 
ford St., Boston, mining engineering. — 
Vredenburgh Minot, Point Loma, San 
Diego, Cal., educational work. — G. C. 
Mitchell, Medfield, hat manufacturing. 
— Benoni Moore, North Monroe, N. H., 
law. — M. W. Morrill, 13 Gaston St., 
Roxbury, business. — J. Van L. Morris, 
Lodi, Seneca Co., N. Y., teaching. — 
M. N. Morris, 19 Tremlet St., Dorches- 
ter, drafting. — J. G. Morrison, 53 Mid- 
dle St., Braintree. — Sterne Morse, 72 
Walnut St., Brookline, medicine. — 
P. W. Mowll, 1 Kensington Rd., Arling- 
ton, architecture. —R. C. Mulligan, 
Grand Junction, Colo., newspaper 
work. — J. L. Murphy, 23 Summer St., 
Taunton, medicine. —N. B. Nash, 9 
Acacia St., Cambridge, undecided. — 
A. E. Newbold, Jr., Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa., banking and broker- 
age. — C. A. Neymann, Morton Grove, 
Cook County, Ill., lumber business. — 
L. M. Nichols, 410 Summer St., West 
Lynn, teaching. —R. W. Nickerson, 
Dedham, brokerage. —N. W. Niles, 
265 St. Paul St., Brookline, brokerage. 
—R.L. Niles, Jr., 2265 Sedgwick Ave., 
University Heights, New York, N. Y., 
contracting. —S. T. H. Northcott, 87 
Granite St., Quincy, teaching. —C. J. 
Nourse, 245 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y., law. — E. W. Ogden, 318 Cache 
le Poudre, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
forestry. —A. S. Olmsted, 2d, 183 
Bryant St., Buffalo, N. Y., law. — J. E. 
O’Neil, 36 Winship St., Brighton, teach- 
ing. — D. M. Osborne, Auburn, N. Y., 
manufacturing. —L. B. Packard, 27 
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Cherry St., Brockton, teaching. — J. A. 
Paine, 9 Waterhouse St., Cambridge, 
business. — C. H. Palmer, Jr., 74 Mer- 
riman St., Rochester, N. Y., mining 
engineering. — H. M. Parshley, College 
House 24, Cambridge, entomology. — 
W. W. Parshley, care of Mrs. Helen R. 
Parshley, Bridgewater, undecided. — 
J. O. Patterson, Blacksburg, Mont. Co., 
Va. — E. D. Pearce, Jr., 157 Hope St., 
Providence, R. I., trust estates. — E. P. 
Pearson, 3 West 57th St., New York, 
N. Y., law. —H. B. Peirce, care of 
R. G. Rand, 879 High St., Burlington, 
Ia.—C. C. Perkins, Windsor, Vt., 
undecided. — Dexter Perkins, 176 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, teaching. — E. H. 
Perry, 185 Beacon St., Boston, mining 
engineering. —G. G. Pervear, 57 Elm 
St., Pawtucket, R. I., business. — W. B. 
Phelan, 20 Saville St., Cambridge, teach- 
ing. — W. T. Pickering, 8 Highland St., 
Cambridge, business. — Winthrop Pier, 
295 Orange St., Riverside, Cal., ranch- 
ing. — H. W. Pierce, 103 Canton Ave., 
Milton, purchasing agent.—M. L. 
Pinansky, 72 East Brookline St., Boston, 
law. —A. DeW. Piper, 370 Conn. St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., building. — Harold M. 
Pitman, 97 Williams St., Providence, 
R. L., law. ~ Laurence M. Pitman, care 
of J. W. Bicknell, 99 Maple St., Malden, 
mining engineering. — E. S. Pleas@@fon, 
918 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., me- 
chanical engineering. — E. L. Plietsch, 
5265 Page Boul., St. Louis, Mo., 
draughting. — L. E. Poland, 144 Temple 
St., West Roxbury, osteopathy. — Whar- 
ton Poor, 1724 Conn. Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C., law. — B. F. Pope, Hotel 
Buckminster, Boston, bond business. — 
Philip M. Pope, Appleton St., Waltham, 
business. —H. E. Porter, 52 Duane 
St., New York, N. Y., publishing. — 
R. A. Potter, 96 Columbia St., Brook- 
line, business. —A. R. Pottier, 201 
West 55th St., New York, N. Y., law. — 





Ezekiel Pratt, Cchasset, medicine. — 
Winward Prescott, 213 Belmont St., 
Fall River, brokerage. — F. L. Preston, 
Auburndale, art. —C. D. Price, Har- 
vard Club, New York, N. Y., architec- 
ture. — E. W. Proctor, Northborough, 
teaching. —C. D. Pugsley, Peekskill, 
N. Y., business. — F. M. Rackemann, 
Readville, medicine. — W. MeN. Rand, 
4 Arlington St., Cambridge, undecided. 
—C. C. Rausch, Belmont St., Man- 
chester, N. H., construction engineering. 
—F.A. Reece, 315 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, mining engineering. — W. L. 
Remick, 19 Oak St., East Braintree, 
metallurgy. — Frank J. Reynolds, 8 
Parsons St., Brighton, engineering. — 
John P. Reynolds, 3d, 79 Marlborough 
St., Boston, law. — R. Foster Reynolds, 
76 Adelaide Ave., Providence, R. I. — 
W. B. Richards, 101 Mass. Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. — M. H. Richard- 
son, Jr., 224 Beacon St., Boston, busi- 
ness. — L. R. Ripley, Harvard, mechan- 
ical engineering. — G. Rivera, Hollis 2, 
Cambridge, teaching. —F. N. Robinson, 
Southern Pines, N. C., teaching. — E. M. 
B. Roche, 13 East 26th St., New York, 
N. Y., railroading. — F. G. B. Roche, 
13 East 26th St., New York., N. Y. 
banking. — F. G. Rockwell, 22 Huston 
St., Towanda, Pa., mining engineering. 
—S. S. Rodgers, 6 Sacramento St., 
Cambridge, mining engineering. — W. 
G. Roelker, Jr., East Greenwich, R. I., 
law. — R. E. Rogers, 73 Frost St., Cam- 
bridge, undecided. — S. C. Rogers, Box 
2899, Boston, electrical engineering. — 
C. M. Rogerson, Columbine Road, Mil- 
ton, law. —G. E. Roosevelt, 33 Wail 
St., New York, N. Y., banking. — J. M. 
Rosenthal, Perkins 9, Cambridge, law. 
— T. S. Ross, 61 Adams Ave., Water- 
town, drafting. —L. W. Rowley, East 
Douglass, lumber business. —A. W. 
Sampson, 101 Winter St., Fall River, 
business. —T. S. Sampson, 214 Bay 
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State Rd., Boston, cotton manufactur- 
ing. —R. D. Sandler, 43 Chestnut St., 
Salem, farming. —G. G. Scheel, 
Thayer 35, Cambridge, law. — Frederic 
Schenck, Valleyhead, Lenox, study. — 
H. E. Schiedt, 37 Morningside Ave., 
New York, N. Y., undecided. — F. W. 
Schurig, Innere Schneeberger Str. 17, 
Zurickau, Sachsen, Germany. — H. B. 
Schwab, 118 East 39th St., New York, 
N. Y., merchant. — W. H. Scott, Jr., 
18 Sherman Place, Woburn, business. 
— C. H. Sears, 3 Decker St. Mattapan, 
teaching. — W. R. Severance, New Bed- 
ford, farming. — W. L. Shannon, 925 
Saratoga St., Newport, Ky., medicine. — 
Ferdon Shaw, 50 Maple St., Braintree, 
banking. — Francis Shaw, Jr., 346 Kent 
St., Brookline. — Fred A. Shaw, 203 
Bradstreet Ave., Revere, lumber busi- 
ness. —H. B. Sheahan, 12 School St., 
Quincy, teaching. —S. S. Sheip, Box 
24, Wyncote, Pa., lumber business. — 
W. P. Sheppard, 120 Quincy Ave., East 
Braintree, electrical engineering. — G. 
S. Shirk, Hanover, Pa., law. —R. H. 
Sibley, 18 Grand View Ave., Wollaston, 
banking. — Lee Simonson, care of 
Goldenberg Bros & Co., 58 Faubourg 
Poissoniére, Paris, France, painting. — 
F. M. Simon, care of Simon, Brookmire, 
& Clifford, 315 N. 4th St., St. Louis, 
Mo., banking and brokerage. —N. S. 
Simpkins, Jr., 1637 Conn. Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C., study. —- Frederick M. 
Smith, 701 Washingon St., Quincy, law. 
— Ivan G. Smith, 109 Walnut St., Win- 
ter Hill, Somerville, teaching. — Sedg- 
wick Smith, Skaneateles, N. Y., geology. 
—R. W. Smyth, 13 Elmwood Ave., 
Cambridge, chemistry. — Paul Stan- 
wood, Manchester. —D. S. Starring, 
1117 Merchants’ Loan & Trust Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl., railroading. — I. H. Stauf- 
fer, 14 Audubon Place, New Orleans, 
La.—G. G. Stearns, Kappa Sigma 
House, Moscow, Idaho, mining engi- 


neering. —C. F. Stevens, 25 Watkins 
Ave., Oneonta, N. Y., hardware busi- 
ness. — M. K. Stevens, 74 Dexter St., 
Malden. — A. W. Stickney, Woodhull, 
Ill., mining geology. — E. S. Stickney, 
Woodhull, Ill., undecided.—A. E. 
Stockin, 22 Russell Ave., Watertown, 
business. — A. A. Stone, Mayfield Road, 
Cleveland, O., medicine. — Ellsworth 
Storrs, 244 Locust St., Lockport, N. Y., 
law. — Abraham Strauss, 18 Marlboro 
St., Lowell, medicine. — Walter C. 
Strauss, 51 West 69th St., New York, 
N. Y., merchant.— Gideon Studley, 
Jr., 105 Market St., Rockland, mechani- 
cal engineering. —J. R. Suydam, Jr., 
414 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., 
chemical engineering. — Gardner Swan, 
12 South St., Jamaica Plain, law. — 
H. R. Swasey, 327 Spring St., Portland, 
Me., undecided. — Allen Swift, 388 
Park St., West Roxbury, undecided. — 
R. S. Tabor, 42 Park St., Haverhill. — 
Paul Tappan, 16 Mason St., Gloucester, 
business. — A. R. Taylor, Jr., 187 Hill- 
side Ave., Nutley, N. J., teaching. — 
Fenton Taylor, 130 East 67th St., New 
York, N. Y., medicine. —C. W. Ten 
Broeck, South River, N. J., chemistry. — 
R. P. Tenney, 86 Buckingham St., Cam. 
bridge, consular service. — J. P. Thom- 
asgampden 50, Cambridge, law. — Lan- 
d homas, Augusta, Ga., business. — 

~ H. Thompson, 37 East Utica St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., business. — F. H. Tol- 
man, 40 Arlington St., Brockton, print- 
ing and advertising. —C. L. Townes, 
Jr., 144 N. Bellevue Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn., cotton business. — R. H. Town- 
send, 30 Wendell St., Cambridge, min- 
ing engineering. —J. W. Townsend, 
147 Cottage St., Lockport, N. Y., auto- 
mobile business. — C. C. Trump, 1912 
West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y., me- 
chanical engineering. — P. D. Turner, 
59 Greenleaf St., Malden, undecided. — 
Courtlandt Van Brunt, 52 Walton Place, 
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Chicago, IIl., architecture. — Henry Van 
Brunt, 3634 Washington Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo., fire insurance. — Samuel Vaughan, 
354 Beacon St., Boston, law. — E. F. 
Ver Wiebe, 17 Oxford St., Somerville, 
wool business or railroading. — H. T. 
Viets, 8 Ravine St., Arlington, teaching. 
—H. S. Waite, Hotel Buckminster, 
Boston, mecKanical engineering. — A. 
D. Walker, 15 Ware St., Cambridge, 
brokerage. — E. T. P. Walker, Mere- 
dith, N. H., architecture. — P. C. Ware, 
East Milton, cotton yarn manufacturing. 
— Goodwin Warner, Pond St., Jamaica 
Plain, study. — J. O. Waterman, War- 
ren, R. I., cotton manufacturing. — 
C. H. Watkins, 41 Exchange St., Mil- 
ford, social service. —H. R. Watson, 
Adams St., Milton, manufacturing. — 
W. G. Webber, 43 Circuit Rd., Chestnut 
Hill, medicine. —M. W. Weeks, 467 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, banking 
and brokerage. —C. C. Webster, 248 
Front St., Binghamton, N. Y., law. — 
E. S. Welch, Room 1034, 73 Tremont 
St., Boston, law. — W. G. Wendell, 358 
Marlborough St., Boston, colonial or 
diplomatic service. — E. 'T. Wentworth, 
Stoughton 13, Cambridge, medicine. — 
H. J. Wharton, 4th Ave. & Broad St., 
Columbus, O., ministry. — C. A. Whip- 
ple, 7 Forrester St., Salem, business. — 
Stanley C. Whipple, 2 Oak St., V S- 
ter, study. — Robert V. White, 118 
Highland St., Hyde Park, business. — 
Armitage Whitman, 283 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y., medicine. — W. M. 
Whitman, 16 Perkins St., Worcester, 
school administration. — M. H. Whiting, 
South Sandwich, music. — I. A. Whorf, 
Provincetown, teaching. — H. H. Wild- 
er, 20 Huntington St., Lowell. — A. C. 
Wiley, 1741 Sedgwick Ave., New York, 
N. Y., law. — J. P. Willetts, Skaneateles, 
N. Y., manufacturing business. — G. F. 
Williams, South Union, Me., mechanical 
engineering. — F. A. Winchester, Mar- 
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ion Terrace, Brookline. — Edward E. 
Wise, First Nat. Bank, Boston, banking. 
— J.C. Wister, Wister St. & Clarkson 
Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., 
landscape gardening. — C. D. Wiswell, 
54 Waltham St., Lexington, business. — 
Paul Withington, Prospect & Alapai 
Sts., Honolulu, Hawaii, medicine. — 
George A. Wood, Thayer 4, Cambridge. 
—O. G. Wood, Welch Rd., Warren 
St., Brookline, banking. — J. B. Worces- 
ter,73 Tuttle St., Dorchester, journal- 
ism. — J. M. Wright, 80 Packard Ave., 
Somerville, business. — T. C. Yeh, Sung- 
kiang, China, study. —F. W. Zirngie- 
bel, 286 South St., Needham, teaching. 
— The following were received too late 
to be included in the above list: Thomas 
Allen, Jr., 12 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, law. — S. M. Alter, 880 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, medicine. — J. B. 
Mck. Arthur, 15 Craigie St., Cam- 
bridge, medicine. — L. D. Avery, Den- 
ver, Colo., journalism. — Lemuel Ban- 
nister, Hawesville, Hancock Co., Ky., 
law. —R. E. Brady, Katonak, N. Y., 
publishing. — G. F. Chandler, 161 Sara- 
toga St., E. Boston, wholesale dry goods. 
— Frank Clare, 1451 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, undecided. —W. S. Cloher, 
Capron, Oneida Co., N. Y., business. 
— G. I. Cross, 22 Downer Ave., Dor- 
chester, teaching. — E. G. Curtis, Ma- 
chias, Me., law. — Fulton Cutting, 24 
E. 67th St., New York, N. Y., study. 
—E. N. Davis, 75 Dana St., Cam- 
bridge, electrical engineering. — W. N. 
Erskine, Evansville, Ind., business. — 
T. J. Flinn, 2 Morrison St., West Rox- 
bury, teaching. — G. M. Grady, Per- 
kins 6, Cambridge, law.—J. P. S. 
Harrison, Racquet and Tennis Club, 
W. 43d St., New York, N. Y., music. 
— C. W. Harvey, Catonsville, Md., busi- 
ness. — Paul Hayes, 240 Kilton St., 
Dorchester Centre, chemistry. — E. V. 
Hickey, 356 K St., S. Boston, wool 
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business. — J. S. Higgens, 45 Granite 
St., Quincy, photography. — G. F. 
Hoysradt, Pine Plains, N. Y., law. — 
W. N. Johnstone, Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston, banking. —W. G. King, 
Blyth, Ont., Can., theology. — E. J. Ko- 
vanda, 641 Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land, O., law. — Harry Laurin, 782 
Huntington Ave., Roxbury, banking. — 
F. H. MacRobert, 53 Summer St., 
Gloucester, law. —J. S. O’Brien, 10 
Mayfair St., Roxbury, traveling sales- 
man. — P. W. Page, 173 Walnut St., 
Brookline, journalism. — W. D. Philipp- 
bar, Portland, Ore., office outfitting. — 
Hobart Pillsbury, 44 Palfrey St., Water- 
town. —H. W. H. Powel, Jr., 22 Kay 
St., Newport, R.I., undecided. — Horace 
Remillard, American Legation, Peking, 
China, U. S. consular service. — H. S. 
Richardson, Winchester. — C. R. Rich- 
mond, 310 Beacon St., Boston, wool 
business. — G. R. Rieth, 1617 No. 25th 
St., So. Omaha, Neb., mechanical engi- 
neering. — C. R. Samuelson, 36 Tana- 
ger St., Arlington Heights, banking. — 
A. H. Suter, 35 East 31st St., New 
York, N. Y. — J. A. Warner, 109 Troup 
St., Rochester, N. Y., undecided. — J. 
O. White, 312 Wilmington Ave., New- 
castle, Pa., study. — J. H. Wilcox, City 
Mfg. Co., New Bedford, cotton busi- 
ness. — I. E. Willis, R. F. D. 4, Concord, 
N. H., business. — C. E. Willison, 146 
Boylston St., Boston, piano business. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


PERMANENT ADDRESSES AND PROBABLE 
OCCUPATIONS, CLASS OF 1909, 


Scientific School. Lee Barroll, 684 
Salem Ave., Elizabeth, N. J.; elect. 
engineer. — Elliott Deland, Fisher Ave., 
Brookline; engineer. — A. R. Heath, 
78 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown; elect. 
engineer. — F. B. Duveneck, Lyman St., 
Waltham; mechan. engineer. 


School of Applied Science. H. K. 
Alden, care of Boston & Albany R. R.; 
civil engineer. — E. B. Smith, 18 White 
St., Cambridge; mechan. engineer. — 
Rhodes Robertson, 44 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge; architecture. —G. R. Carter, 
219 Park St., Watertown, N. Y.; elect. 
engineer. —H. H. Bartlett, Thomson, 
Ga.; botanist, U. S. Dept. &f Agriculture. 
— A. F. Dixon, 7 Chalmers PI., Chicago; 
mining engineer. — F. J. Tuck, 13 Cot- 
tage St., Haverhill; mining engineer. — 
S. L. Abrahams, 9 Story St., Cambridge; 
studying. —M. T. Rogers, 63 Fifth 
Ave., New York. ° 

Law School. T. A. E. Lalley, Deni- 
son, Ia. — Frederick Chase, 173 School 
St., Milton. —H. G. Dodge, Overlook 
Road, Cleveland, O. —F. V. Follmer, 
Milton, Pa.—W. B. Richards, 101 
Mass. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
— R. L. Collett, care of Hon. L. Hand, 
P. O. Bldg., New York. — H. C. Mac- 
Kall, Minneapolis, Minn.—R. E. 
Steiner, Jr., Montgomery, Ala.— J. A. 
Crane, 27 William St., Malden; in office 
of Warner, Warner & Stackpole, 84 State 
St., Boston. — C. E. Scribner, Boonton, 
N. J.—J. R. Snyder, Paris, O. — H. 
L. White, Phillipston. — A. F. Driscoll, 
65 S. Main St., Natick; care of D. F. 
O’Brien, Times Bldg., New York. — 
Laug@iice Lewis, University Club, Den- 
ver, Col. —S. G. Rand, Laurel Ave., 
Providence, R. I. —G. H. Field, 452 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. — W. 8. 
Allen, 191 W. Genesee St., Auburn, 
N. Y. —F. D. Putnam, 130 Highland 
St., Roxbury. —H. G. Meyer, 912 
Beech Ave., Allegheny, Pa.—F. R. 
Behrends, Shelter Island Heights, N. Y. 
—C. W. Atwater, Middletown, Ct. — 
M. H. Stone, 28 State St., Boston. — 
R. M. Arkush, 24 Broad St., New York. 
— W. R. Koehler, 1504 E. McMillan 
St., Cincinnati, O. — J. K. Lewis, Rock- 
land, Wis.—J. H. Dougherty, Jr., 
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33 W. 72d St., New York.—G. B. 
Guthrie, Winthrop, Ia. — L. L. Falk, 
4346 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. — H. C. 
Haskell, 19 Greenough St., Brookline. — 
J. L. Clark, Lincoln, Neb. — Walter 
Powers, 209 Washington St., Boston. — 
W. C. Walker, Atchison, Kan. — E. C. 
Mowry, Providence, R. I.—C. W. 
Wickersham, Cedarhurst, L. I., N. Y. — 
W. L. Brungate, 728 Wesley Ave., Ocean 
City, N. J. — A. C. Blagden, 16 E. 10th 
St., New York. — R. L. Hale, 26 Elm- 
wood Ave., Cambridge; to practise in 
Chicago. — Laurence Carroll, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. —R. H. Clarke, 1 W. 81st 
St., New York. — Mansfield Ferry, 
Onteona Park, Tannersville, N. Y.— 
R. H. Camp, 98 Woodlawn Terrace, 
Waterbury, Ct.—J. McA. Pyle, 673 
Fifth Ave., New York. — Nicholas 
Kelley, 105 E. 22d St., New York; in 
office of Cravath, Henderson & De 
Gersdorff. 

Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. Nelson Dougherty, Hotel Essex, 
Madison Ave. and 56th St., New York; 
playing card mfr. — J. L. Taylor, Dane 
Hall, Cambridge; Harvard Bursar’s 
assistant. — W. T. Atwood, 60 State St., 
Boston; law. —G. R. Bonner, 329 
Chestnut St., Toledo, O.; retail dry 
goods.— M. M. Bowers, 514 E. 9th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; retail lumber- 
man.— E. C. Kavanagh, 97 Howard 
Ave., Upham’s Corner, Boston. — R. 
M. Davis, 17 Francis Ave., Cambridge; 
life insur. —R. G. Laird, 22 Rockview 
St., Jamaica Plain; master, Boston High 
School of Commerce. — Paul Woodman, 
75 Vaughan St., Portland, Me.; rail- 
roading. — Stanley King, 348 Congress 
St., Boston; lawyer. — M. B. Whitney, 
care of Hewlett, Bancroft & Ballantine, 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; 
railroading. 

Medical School. W. A. Noonan, 109 
Otis St., Cambridge. —R. C. Hunt, 
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Blue Earth, Minn. — H. B. C. Riemer, 
U.S. Immigration Office, Boston; A. A. 
surgeon, P. H. & M. H. S.—S. W. 
Myers, 47 Chambers St., Boston. — 
Louis Arkin, 1 Elm Hill Ave., Roxbury. 
—E. P. Laskey, 174 Washington St., 
Dover, N. H.; house officer, Boston City 
Hospital, Surgical Dept. — W. T. Gar- 
field, 37 Irving St., Cambridge. — W. D. 
Reid, 36 Hyde Ave., Newton; house 
officer, Boston City Hospital. — R. W. 
Dennen, 17 Wadsworth Ave., Waltham. 
—E. S. Kilgore, Fruitvale, Calif. — 
W. E. Preble, 128 Magazine St., Cam- 
bridge. — N. C. Davis, 69 Southern 
Ave., Dorchester. —W. S. Parker, 
228 W. Ash St., Piqua, O.— W. H. 
Jordan, 176 Academy Ave., Providence, 
R. I. 

Divinity School. Richard Lempp, 
Charlottenplatz 1, Stuttgart, Germany. 
—I. P. Kellogg, Jr., Felchville, Vt. 
—R. M. Harper, Kinston, N. C. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
R. W. Pettengill, Augusta, Me.; teacher 
of German. — G. B. Dalton, 37 Whit- 
ney Pl., Buffalo, N. Y.; Grad. Sch. — 
E. F. Parker, Northfield, Vt.; teaching. 
— C.A.R. Sanborn, 105 Highland Ave., 
Somerville; Norton Fellow, 1909-10, 
American School, Athens. —H. C. 
Durrell, 17 Dana St., Cambridge; min- 
ing. —C. J. Merserean, Chatham, N. 
B.; supt. of schools and district intelli- 
gence officer, Military Dist. No. 8, 
Canadian Militia. — H. E. Eitel, 1805 
N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
banking. — F. J. V. Hancox, 86 Oak- 
wood Ave., Troy, N. Y.; teaching. — 
J. G. Magee, Hotel Schenley, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; ministry. — Eliot Jones, 23 Sacra- 
mento St., Cambridge; teaching. — 
H. E. Merwin, Hensonville, N. Y.; asst. 
petrographer, Geographical Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C.—L. J. Hanifan, 
Elkins, W. Va.; teacher. — C. E. Per- 
sons, Renwick, Ia.; teacher of econo- 
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mics. —F. H. Marshall, 56 Shepard 
St., Cambridge; Grad. Sch.—K. S. 
Johnson, 4 Arlington Road, Woburn; 
electrical engineering. — E. C. Ross, 
Monroe, Wis.; teaching. — F. C. Mabee, 
Vittoria, Ont.; teaching. — W. E. Mc- 
Neill, Pittsfield, Me.; asst. prof. of 
English, Queen’s Univ., Kingston, Ont. 
—C. J. Lewis, Cambridge; student. — 
E. T. Miller, Austin, Tex.; teaching. — 
John Benbow, care of University Press, 
Cambridge; private sec. to W. D. Or- 
cutt, Esq. — W. R. Westhafer, Uhrichs- 
ville, O.; teacher. —H. T. Cadbury, 
Mooretown, N. J.; teacher.—L. B. 
Packard, 27 Cherry St., Brockton; 
teacher. — P. H. Wisman, Woodstock, 
Va.; principal or supt. of schools. — 
E. A. Duddy, 227 Congress St., Portland, 
Me.; teacher. —R. G. Frame, 4 Vernon 
Ave., Newburyport; teacher. — W. T. 
Newton, 2626 Elliot Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; teacher. — R. A. Wood, 1691 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge; journalism. 
—F. C. Baily, Ardmore, Pa.; cotton 
business. — H. L. Chang, still student 
for next 3 years in Univ. of Berlin. — 
F. A. Giacomini, Sterling, Colo. ; student 
at Harvard. — C. O. Davis, Grad. Sch. 
another year. —T. P. Cross, Norfolk, 
Va.; teaching. —J. E. Downey, 677 
Dudley St., Boston; teacher. —C. T. 
Brodrick, Newton Highlands; mining 
engin. —G. T. Hargitt, 909 Walnut 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y.; teaching. — R. 
M. Story, Worcester; instructor in his- 
tory and govt. — Edward Wigglesworth, 
188 Beacon St., Boston; geology. — L. 
S. Dederick; college teaching. — S. C. 
Palmer, Swarthmore Coll., Swarthmore, 
Pa.; instructor in zodlogy and geology. 
—H. W. Litchfield, Pembroke; teach- 
ing. — E. L. Chaffee, 262 Upland Road, 
Cambridge; teaching. — B. A. Dumm, 
Topsfield; acting pastor, Congregational 
Church, will probably return to Grad. 
Sch. — H. S. Gruver, Walpole; supt. of 


public schools. —G. B. Roorbach, 25 
Washington St., Fort Plain, N. Y.; asst. 
in geography, Univ. of Penn. — M. T. 
Copeland, 65 Washington St., Brewer, 
Me.; instructor at Harvard. —J. T. 
Boyd, Jr., Beacon St., Brookline; archi- 
tecture. — H. C. Greene, 111 Chestnut 
St., Boston; clerk Boston Art Commis- 
sion, and a ‘“‘social worker.” —J. A. 
Cushman, S. Pleasant St., Sharon; asst. 
curator, Boston Society of Nat. History. 
—F. B. Snyder, Evanston, IIl.; in- 
structor in Northwestern Univ. — F. W. 
Carrier, 5 Mifflin P]., Cambridge; teach- 
ing. — W. L. Phillips, Cambridge; land- 
scape architect. — H. J. Savage, Tufts 
College; instructor in English, Tufts 
Coll. —H. M. B. Lehn, Annville, Pa.; 
teaching. —G. B. Woods, Evanston, 
Ill.; teacher. — E. L. Porter, 22 Church 
St., Springfield. —G. W. Harris, 22 
Melvin St., Somerville; college teacher. 
—C. E. Whitmore, 64 Highland Ave.; 
Grad. Sch. — K. O. Nelson, 678 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge; real estate, with T. H. 
Raymond, Cambridge. — H. C. Mason, 
Windsor, Ct.; teacher. — R. D. Foerster, 
care of Harvard Univ., Cambridge; in- 
structor in social ethics at Harvard. — 
W. A. Boughton, 227 E. 17th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; chemist. — G. G. Bal- 
lard, Jr., Lexington; clergyman. — L. A. 
Babbitt, 29 Conant Hall, Cambridge; 
student. — Thorbergur Thorvaldson, 
Arnes, Manitoba, Canada; Grad. Sch. 
—F. S. Nowlan, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; teaching 
mathematics. —L. O. Long, Charle- 
mont; teaching history. — Francis Mead, 
1727 Oakdale Ave., Chicago, IIl.; writer. 
— T. R. Treadwell, 371 Convent Ave., 
New York.—T. W. Nadal, Olivet, 
Mich.; teacher of English, Olivet Coll. 
— H. C. Haynes, Harvard Coll., Cam- 
bridge; asst. in physics at Harvard. — 
J. F. Ebersole, North Tonawanda, N. 
Y.; asst. in polit. econ., Univ. of Chicago. 
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— H. S. Jackson, Corvallis, Ore.; plant 
pathologist. —H. M. Ives, 368 Main 
St., Danbury, Ct. —C. I. Speyers, 28 
William St., Cambridge; teacher. — 
Augustus Klock, 23 Thorndike St., 
Beverly; head of science dept., Beverly 
High School. — E. E. Day, Hanover, 
N. H.; teaching. — Yusaku Yokoyama, 
Asahigaeva, Hokkaido, Japan; writing 
or teaching. —H. L. Drury; Box 14, 
Cambridge. —C. E. Aimar, 3 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. C.; Unitarian min- 
istry. 

I. H. Lazarus, d ’09, is at 9 Lawrence 
Ave., Roxbury. 

The decennial dinner of the Class of 
799, Harvard Law School, was held 
June 28, at the Bellevue, with 25 present. 
G. X. McLanahan of Washington was 
toastmaster. ‘The following spoke : 
Guy Murchie, A. W. Machem, Jr., of 
Baltimore, and W. W. Morss of Provi- 
dence. 

The address of C. C. Hyde, 1 ’98, is 
22 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 

Dr. H. R. Hitchcock, m ’90, has re- 
moved from Hyde Park to Plymouth. 

Dr. Isaac Francis Galloupe, m 49, 
one of the best-known of Lynn’s phy- 
sicians, died at his home on May 16, 
1909, after a brief illness. He was born 
in Beverly, March 27, 1823, the son of 
Isaac and Annie Galloupe. He was 
educated in the public school, at an 
academy, and by private tutor, and 
later was a student at the Tremont 
Street Medical School, Boston, and at 
the Harvard Medical School. Dr. 
Galloupe was one of the few who, 
in 1846, witnessed the first application 
of ether as an anesthetic. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1849 and commenced 
practice in Lynn in the same year. In 
1854 he was married to Lydia Davis 
Ellis. He leaves two sons, Francis E., a 
Boston real estate dealer, and Dr. C. W. 
Galloupe, ’79, of Boston. In the Civil 
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War Dr. Galloupe served as regimental, 
brigade, and division surgeon of the 
17th Mass. Vols., was post surgeon 
at Newbern, N. C., medical director of 
the 18th Army Corps, and had charge of 
the general hospital of the United States 
Army with the rank of major. For 25 
years Dr. Galloupe was examining sur- 
geon of the U. S. Pension Office. He 
served as a member of the school board 
in Lynn, was city physician for several 
years, and was a member of a score or 
more of political, medical, military, and 
fraternal organizations. 

Dr. W. A. Kirkwood, p ’07, is lecturer 
in classics, Trinity College, Toronto. 

C. C. Tull, p 08, is assist. professor 
of English in the University of Idaho. 

C. F. D. Belden, J ’98, has been ap- 
pointed Mass. State Librarian. 

Warren Partridge, s 97, who has been 
an electrical engineer with the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey since 
his graduation from the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, has removed from Orange, 
N. J., to Springfield, Ill., where he as- 
sumes the general superintendency of 
the Springfield Railway & Light Cos., 
comprehending its three Gas, Steam 
Heating, Consolidated Railway, Light, 
Heat & Power Cos. 

Dr. F. J. Barnes, m ’88, delivered the 
address to graduates at Boston College. 

E. A. Bryan, p ’93, has been for 16 
years president of the State College at 
Pullman, Wash. During this period the 
number of students has increased from 
50 to over 1300, and the faculty from 
10 to 80. All of the 15 buildings now on 
the college campus have been erected 
since 1893. 

E. D. Densmore, s ’94, and Gifford 
Le Clear, ’95, engineers, have removed 
to 88 Broad St., Boston. 

W. W. Fox, 107, is associated with the 
firm of McIntyre & Wilson, of Lowell, 
and is counsel for the town of Dracut. 
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C. A. Sparrow, M.S., ’07, is an interne 
at the Union Hospital, Fall River. 

T. F. Crowley, m 09, is at the 
Worcester City Hospital. 

Charles Henry Burns, / ’58, died at 
Wilton, N. H., on May 22. He was born 
at Milford, N. H., Jan 19, 1835, the son 
of Charles A. and Elizabeth (Hutchin- 
son) Burns; attended the public schools 
of his native town and Appleton Acad- 
emy, New Ipswich, where he was grad- 
uated in 1854. From the age of 17 to 21 
he taught school occasionally in Ashby, 
New Ipswich, and Lyndeboro. He read 
law in the office of Col. Lull in Milford, 
completing his studies at the Harvard 
Law School, graduating in 1858. In May 
of the same year he was admitted to the 
Suffolk Bar, and in the following October 
to practise in the New Hampshire courts. 
Early in 1859 he began to practise at 
Wilton. As a young man he was active 
in the affairs of the Republican party. 
In 1864-65 he was treasurer of Hillsboro 
County, in 1873 and 1879 he was a 
member of the New Hampshire Senate, 
serving during both terms as chairman of 
the judiciary committee. In 1876 he 
was appointed by Gov. Cheney county 
solicitor for Hillsboro County and sub- 
sequently was twice reélected to that 
office by the people, serving in all seven 
years. He was a delegate-at-large to the 
National Republican Convention at Cin- 
cinnati in 1876 and represented the New 
Hampshire delegation on the committee 
of resolutions. He presided at the Re- 
publican State Convention in 1878. In 
1879 he was appointed judge-advocate- 
general with the rank of brigadier-gen- 
eral on the staff of Gov. Head. In 
February, 1881, he was appointed U. S. 
attorney for the district of New Hamp- 
shire. In 1885 he was reappointed, but 
after two years resigned, as other matters 
claimed his attention. His practice since 
included work as one of the leading 


counsel for the Boston & Maine R. R. 
and other large corporations of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. As an 
orator he won marked distinction and 
delivered speeches in hotly-contested 
elections from the same platform with 
Blaine, Garfield, Frederick Douglass, 
Gov. Long, and other distinguished men 
of New England. He was a director in 
the First National Bank of Nashua and 
president of the Guaranty Savings 
Bank. He was a member of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, and of 
the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, and a 32d degree Mason. On 
Jan. 19, 1856, he married Sarah N. Mills 
of Milford. They had eight children, 
four of whom, with their mother, survive 
him. The children are Charles A. Burns 
of Somerville, Mass., Mrs. Sarah E. 
Gregg of Boston, Ben E. Burns of 
Nashua, and Miss Blanche Burns of 
Wilton. 

H. B. Stanton, Gr. Sch., ’09, is in- 
structor in French at Bates College. 

W. E. McNeil, p ’09, is a professor in 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Ont. 

Dr. William B. Cutler, m °72, of 35 
Dover St., Boston, died in a café at 24 
Avery St., on March 5. He had just 
seated himself at a table with two ac- 
quaintances when he was stricken with 
apoplexy. He was born at Holliston, 
Dec. 13, 1847. He went to Yale College, 
and was graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1872. He was a mem- 
per of the Massachusetts Medical Socie- 
ty, the Fusilier Veteran Association, the 
United Order of Pilgrim Fathers, and 
the Royal Arcanum. He left a widow. 

Frederick Moore, Sp., ’07, was a spe- 
cial correspondent during the revolution 
at Constantinople in April, and was 
wounded. 

J. W. Butler, Gr. Sch., ’09, has passed 
an examination for the U. S. Forestry 
Service. 
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J. E. Perry, J ’09, is in the office of 
Warren, Garfield, Whiteside & Lawson, 


,00 State St., Boston. 


Deputy Sheriff George Edwin Bousley, 
L. S., 60, died at Salem, on June 15, 
after a long illness. He was born in 
Salem in 1842, and was educated in the 
Salem schools, graduating from the High 
School. He spent a year at the Harvard 
Law School, and studied law in the 
office of Hon. J. B. F. Osgood, 46. The 
Civil War breaking out, Mr. Bousley 
enlisted July 1, 1862, in Co. B, Seventh 
Mass. Vols., and served until discharged 
Jan. 1, 1863. After the war he engaged 
in the business of stair building, and in 
1893 was appointed deputy sheriff, an of- 
fice he continued in until he was obliged 
to relinquish it on account of ill health a 
short time ago. He was a member of 
Starr King Lodge, A. F. & A. M.; Sutton 
Lodge of Perfection; Fraternity Lodge, 
1.0.0. F.; John Endicott Lodge, A. O. 
U. W.; and John Endicott Colony, 
U. O. P. F. He was a member of the 
Salem Common Council in 1880 and 
1881. He was twice married, and he 
leaves a widow, a daughter, Mrs. 
Thomas P. Wyman, and a grandson. 

Dr. J. E. Woodman, s '96, of Dal- 
housie University, has been appointed 
professor of geology and curator of the 
geological museum at New York Uni- 
versity. 

William Parker Bonbright, A.M., 
1905, son of James S. Bonbright of 
Haverford, Pa., was drowned at Atlantic 
City, N.J.,onJune3. He was graduated 
from Haverford College in 1904. He 
took his master of arts degree from 
Harvard in 1907, and then entered the 
wholesale firm of Russell & Irvin of 
New Britain, Conn. He was in good 
health and was an excellent swimmer. 

E. D. Durand, instructor in economics 
at Harvard, 1901-03, is head of the 
U.’S. Census Bureau. 
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Dr. Ammi Ruhamah Hahn, m ’69, 
for years a practitioner in East Boston, 
died there on March 30. He was born in 
Monmouth, Me., Oct. 19, 1841. His 
mother was a lineal descendant of Gov. 
Bradford. He was graduated from the 
Boston Latin School, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 1865, and the Harvard Medical 
School. He practised medicine in Chi- 
cago until the big Chicago fire in 1871. 
He then returned to East Boston. He 
was at one time on the staff of the City 
Hospital. He was a member of the 
Mass. Medical Society, of the Odd Fel- 
lows, and of the University Club. His 
widow, née Sarah E. Stimpson, daughter 
of the late Robert W. Stimpson of Som- 
erville, survives him. 

Prof. J. M. Sterrett, p ’70, has re- 
signed his chair in George Washington 
University. 

Dr. John James O’Connor, 7 ’88, died 
at the House of Providence Hospital in 
Holyoke on March 13 after a two-years’ 
illness. Although he had been ill for a 
long time, he did not give up practice 
until about three weeks before his death. 
He was born in Springfield, Oct. 25, 
1864, the son of Bartholomew and 
Catherine O’Connor. He received his 
early schooling in Springfield and pre- 
pared for college at a private institution 
there in 1884. He then entered the 
Harvard Medical School, from which 
he graduated in 1888. In June of that 
year he commenced practice at Green- 
field, where he remained for a year, 
going to Holyoke on the death of his 
cousin, Dr. James J. O’Connor. He 
was married to Miss Annie M. Manning, 
Feb. 3, 1891. He was a member of the 
St. Jerome Church and was connected 
with the Court Paper City Foresters and 
for several years was physician for the 
St. Jerome Temperance Society and of 
the Hibernians. He leaves, besides a 
widow, three daughters. 
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S. B. McLeod, 104, is associated with 
F. E. Sweet, at Brockton. 

C. H. Toll, p ’05, is asst. professor of 
philosophy in Amherst College. 

H. L. Gideon, p '06, is giving lectures 
and recitals illustrating the development 
of music. He is organist of Temple 
Israel, Boston. 

C. S. Dow, s 97, lately publicity 
manager for the B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
has joined the staff of Walter B. Snow, 
publicity engineer of Boston. 

The Goss Memorial Reading Room, 
at Lakeport, N. H., in memory of Dr. 
O. W. Goss, m ’82, who died in 1903, 
was dedicated on May 22. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the 
Editor begs to state that copies of books 
by or about Harvard men should be sent 
to the Magazine if a review is desired. In 
no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of 
articles in prominent periodicals are also 
requested to send to the Editor copies, or 
at least the titles, of their contributions. 
Except in rare cases, space will not permit 
mention of contributions to the daily press. 


M. E. Stone, Jr., °97, owns the 
Metropolitan Magazine. 

H. T. Finck, ’76, has written “Grieg 
and his Music.” (John Lane Co.: New 
York.) 

H. L. Gideon, has composed the music 
for “ Berceuse,” words by Meilhac. (M. 
Witmark & Sons: New York.) 

R. D. Ware, ’90, has published, “In 
the Woods and On the Shore,” a book 
of fishing and hunting. 

“A Physician to the Soul,” by H. W. 
Dresser, assistant in Philosophy, is 
issued by G. P. Putnams’ Sons. 

J. J. Chapman, ’84, dedicates his 
play, A Sausage from Bologna, recently 
published by Moffat, Yard & Co., to the 
Class of 1884. 


Dr. G. L. Walton, ’75, has recently 
published a “Practical Guide to the 
Wild Flowers and Fruits.” . 

E. S. Balch, ’78, discusses in the recent 
Proceedings of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society “‘Why America should re- 
explore Wilkes Land.” 

The late C. S. Hanks, ’79, left a post- 
humous work, “‘The Real Founders of 
Our Republic,” which has been pub- 
lished by Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 

The family of George Bancroft, ’17, 
have deposited his papers with the Mass. 
Historical Society. They are particularly 
important for the periods 1838-41, 1845- 
49, and 1867-74, when he held office. 

“The Orchestral Instruments and 
What They Do,” a primer for concert- 
goers, by Daniel G. Mason, ’95, is pub- 
lished by the Boston Music Co., 28 West 
St., Boston. 

To the Revue de Droit International et 
de Législation Comparée (Brussels) 'T. 
W. Balch, ’90, contributes an article on 
“La Question entre les Etats-Unis 
d’Amérique et |’Empire Britannique au 
sujet des Pécheries de |’Atlantique.” 

The Harvard Law Review for June 
contained: “The Effect of a National 
Bankruptcy Law upon State Laws,” S. 
Williston; ‘The Obligations of Public 
Services to make Connections,” B. Wy- 
man; “The Genesis of Roman Law in 
America,” W. B. Munro, p 99; Notes; 
Recent Cases; Book Reviews. 

Dr. Hiram Bingham, p ’01, has 
recently printed “The Journal of an 
Expedition Across Venezuela and Co- 
lombia, 1906-1907. An Exploration 
of the Route of Bolivar’s Celebrated 
March of 1819 and of the Battle Fields 
of Boyaca and Carabobo.” (Yale Pub- 
lishing Association: New Haven.) 

* Adrift on an Ice-Pan,” by Dr. W. T. 
Grenfell, h ’09, is a short story of actual 
adventure, told simply by the simple, 
large-natured author. It is vivid, un- 
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affected and exciting. Dr. C. J. Blake, 
m °65, contributes by way of introduc- 
tion a sympathetic biographical sketch of 
Dr. Grenfell. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 75 
cents net.) 

The Harvard Quarterly Journal of 
‘Economies for May printed the following 
articles: “The Proposal for a Central 
Bank in the United States: A Critical 
View,” O. M. W. Sprague; “The Va- 
riability in the Distribution of Wealth 
and Income,” W. M. Persons; “‘The 
Sliding Scale of Wages in the Cotton In- 
dustry,” J.T. Lincoln; ‘‘ Local Discrim- 
ination in Transportation,” W. Z. Rip- 
ley; “Socialism and the Class War,” J. 
Martin; ‘Coffee ‘Valorization’ in Bra- 
zil,” L. Hutchinson; Notes and Mem- 
oranda, 

Prof. John R. Hayes, ’89, of Swarth- 
more College, has had the excellent 
idea of photographing “Old Meeting- 
Houses.”” In a beautifully printed little 
volume he gives pictures of more than 
fifty of these buildings, chiefly from 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. Each pic- 
ture is accompanied by a poem or quo- 
tation. Prof. Hayes himself has written 
several of the descriptive poems in a 
vein full of pastoral grace and piety. 
The book has real charm. (Biddle Press: 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. Cloth, 
$1; paper, 75 cents.) 

“Times of Sunrise and Sunset in the 
United States,” by Robert W. Willson, 
73, Professor of Astronomy at Harvard, 
is of value to all interested in the correct 
times of sunrise and sunset in this coun- 
try. Charts are given showing the hours 
of sunrise and sunset for every portion 
of the United States, at eight-day in- 
tervals for the entire year, so that it is 
easy to get at exact Central Standard, 
Pacific, Mountain or Eastern time for 
either phase from any point in the coun- 
try.. The explanations are concise and 
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the maps clear. (Cambridge: Harvard 
Coéperative Society.) 

W. P. Eaton, ’00, formerly dramatic 
critic of the New York Sun, has written 
in collaboration with Elise M. Under- 
hill, “* The Runaway Place: A May Idyl 
of Manhattan.” We quote a passage at 
random: “As Philip moved by her 
side, he was aware of a curious sense of 
being more alive than usual, perhaps 
because she was such an alive little being 
herself. ‘I don’t so much want to play 
as to feel, this afternoon,’ he said. ‘Feel 
what ?’ she asked. ‘I don’t know; any- 
thing, everything. I’m a kind of spirit- 
ual octopus today, with feelers out in all 
directions for impressions. All the world 
is clamoring for me to pay attention to 
it!” Marie turned her head away. ‘I 
know,’ she said. ‘Perhaps that’s why I 
went to church this afternoon.’” (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

P. E. More, p ’93, who has succeeded 
the late Hammond Lamont, ’86, as ed- 
itor of the Nation, was born in 1864, and 
is a graduate of Washington Univers- 
ity, St. Louis, Mo. He received the A.M. 
degree from Harvard in 1893; was for 
one year associate in Sanskrit here, 
and for two years associate in Sanskrit 
and literature at Bryn Mawr. He is the 
author of several volumes of ‘‘ Shelburne 
Essays,” of a translation of Prometheus 
Bound, of a “Life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin,” ete. He became well known as a 
writer on Greek literature in the New 
World, and on English literature in the 
Atlantic Monthly. From 1901 to 1904 he 
was literary editor of the- Independent ; 
in 1904 he became literary editor of the 
N. Y. Evening Post, and in 1906 as- 
sociate editor of the Nation. 

Prof. J. H. Robinson, ’87, with Prof. 
C. A. Beard, has recently issued Vol. 11 
of “Readings in Modern European 
History,” covering the period since the 
Congress of Vienna. It follows in every 
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respect the excellent model set in the 
first volume, and completes the most 
valuable popular work on Modern 
European History that has appeared in 
English. For Prof. Robinson has the art 
of being at once popular and scholarly, 
so that his history, with the two sup- 
plementary volumes of “Readings,” 
ought to be on the shelves of the intelli- 
gent “public” as well as in the hands of 
the college student. Needless to say, 
accuracy and the latest bibliographical 
information are among the many good 
qualities of these volumes, which are 
well-printed, well-bound, and of con- 
venient size. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.40.) 

Wm. C. Smith, ’95, has issued Part 1 
of “A History of Chatham, Massa- 
chusetts, Formerly the Constablewick or 
Village of Monomoit.” The work, which 
is brought down to about 1700, is done 
with much painstaking. The account 
of the earliest settlement is full of in- 
teresting details, which represent ex- 
haustive ransacking on Mr. Smith’s 
part. So far as we have observed, he has 
overlooked no possible source of infor- 
mation. When complete, his history 
ought to take its place with the best 
chronicles of the first settlements in 
Massachusetts. (Hyannis: F. B. and F. 
P. Goss, publishers.) 

“* Addressesand Reprints, 1850-1907,” 
by the late Moncure D. Conway, will 
be welcomed by his many friends on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The papers 
have also historical value. In the first, 
“Free Schools in Virginia ” was written 
in 1850 and addressed to the Virginia 
State Convention; “The Golden Hour” 
is a collection of anti-slavery and pro- 
Union essays published in 1862; “The 
Earthward Pilgrimage,” the first im- 
portant publication in his London mis- 
sion, is inspired by that religious liberal- 
ism which won for him many followers. 
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Besides these there are a dozen shorter 
essays on social, religious, artistic, and 
literary themes. Of all Americans who 
have lived long in England, Mr. Con- 
way succeeded in reaching the largest 
public without in the least sacrificing his 
Americanism. This volume shows his 
sturdy nature, not less than the cogency 
of his principles. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 
Laurence Lewis, ’01, has made a most 
entertaining study of “'The Advertise- 
ments of The Spectator.” He uses them 
as indications of social life in the Age 
of Queen Anne, and rightly so, because 
to a far greater degree than Addison’s 
and Steele’s conscious articles they re- 
veal unconsciously the habits, customs, 
and morals. One reads from page to 
page with increasing interest. Each 
item conjures up a glimpse of that 
world of 200 years ayo, or suggests 
parallels and contrasts. Pretty nearly 
every sort of modern advertisement has 
here its prototype. Mr. Lewis contrib- 
utes a valuable running commentary, 
and reaches the reassuring conclusion 
that newspapers today are not run to 
suit the “office” so much as this model 
journal was. The book is beautifully 
printed, with facsimile pages and a 
general old-time air. Whoevér browses 
in it will be well repaid. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Boards, 12mo, $2.) 
Asst. Prof. R. M. Johnston, of the 
Harvard History Department, has pre- 
pared “The French Revolution: A Short 
History,” to serve as an introduction or 
as a companion volume to his ‘‘ Napo- 
leon.” In the course of about 60,000 
words, he gives a rapid account of the 
external events of the five terrific years 
of the Revolution, with a brief intro- 
duction, showing the conditions out of 
which it sprang, and a glance at the art 
and literature of the period. He devotes 
his attention about equally to the events 
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themselves and the men who acted in 
them; and he expresses with refreshing 
candor his opinions, usually severe, on 
the strange multitude that rushes 
through his narrative. He indulges in 
no simulation of judicial impartiality, 
but calls a spade a spade. For a second 
edition a chronological table, with the 
chief dates clearly indicated, would add 
to the value of the compendium for 
purposes of reference. A map of France 
and a plan of Paris in 1789 might also 
be inserted. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Although still only in its second vol- 
ume the Harvard Theological Review 
has taken a high position among the im- 
portant journals of America. Its papers, 
contributed by eminent thinkers at home 
and abroad, discuss the great religious, 
social, and critical problems of the time. 
Following is the contents of the July 
issue: “The Bearing of Historical Stud- 
ies on the Religious Use of the Bible,” 
F. C. Porter: “Jesus the Son of God,” 
B. W. Bacon; “A Basic Principle for 
Theology,” E. S. Drown; ‘The Marrow 
of Calvin’s Theology,” W. W. Fenn; 
“The Alevis, Deifiers of Ali,” S. V. R. 
Trowbridge; “What have Facts to do 
with Faith,” C. H. Hayes; “Friedrich 
Nietzsche,” Antichrist, Superman, and 
Pragmatist,” J. M. Warbeke. 

Former pupils of Prof. F. B. Gum- 
mere, ’75, Professor of English in Haver- 
ford College, have printed, in honor of 
the completion of the 20th year of his 
teaching in that college, a volume en- 
titled: ‘“‘Haverford Essays: Studies in 
Modern Literature.” The titles of the 
papers will indicate their general nature 
and range: ‘The Logic of Argument,” 
by C. G. Hoag; “On Milton’s Know- 
ledge of Music,” by S. G. Spaeth; 
“George Herbert,” by W. S. Hinchman; 
“The Younger Wordsworth,” by C. H; 
Burr; “Vita Nuova, chapters 24 to 28,” 
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by A. G. H. Spiers; “Some Franco- 
Scottish Influences on the Early English 
Drama,” by J. A. Lester; ‘Heine and 
Tennyson,” by C. W. Stork; ‘The 
Franklin’s Tale,’ by W. M. Hart; 
“TIpomedon: An Illustration of Ro- 
mance Origin,” by C. H. Carter; and 
“The Moors in Spanish Popular 
Poetry before 1800,” by W. W. Comfort. 
Prof. Gummere well deserves this recog- 
nition of the fruitfulness of his teach- 
ing. Like their master, Messrs. Hinch- 
man, Hoag, Spiers, Lester, Stork, Com- 
fort, Carter, and Hart hold Harvard 
degrees. (For copies, $1.25 each, remit 
to the Secretary, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa.) 

Prof. Eugen Kiihnemann, ever facile 
and voluble, found time between his 
many lectures last spring to write for 
the Deutsche Rundschau an article on 
President Eliot. This he had translated 
and published in a small volume. It 
gives an interesting summary of the 
growth of Harvard since 1869, an out- 
line of Mr. Eliot’s moulding influence, 
and suggestive comparisons of Harvard 
with German universities. To the Ameri- 
can reader the only novel feature is the 
German authorship. Who but a German 
could have written, “Eliot does not 
rank with the world’s greatest thinkers; 
he does not rank with those who, like 
Plato, like Kant, like Goethe, command 
their word to a thousand generations. 
He has not conjured up from unfathom- 
able depths new well-springs of life for 
mankind”? Kant and Goethe have 
“commanded their word” at most to 
four generations, which leaves 996 gen- 
erations still to be heard from. Plato 
has lasted about 70 generations, and still 
shows signs of vitality; but who can say 
how the men of 930 generations hence 
will regard him? The average Harvard 
man, grateful for Mr. Eliot’s magnificent 
achievement, will thank God that he 
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was not a Schwéarmer, and did not lose 
sleep speculating as to what the year 
41909 has in store for the race. Mean- 
while, Dr. Kiihnemann’s study cannot 
fail to enlighten his countrymen as to the 
fame of President Eliot in our modest 
1909. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, $1 net.) 

Prof. J. M. Manly, p ’89, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has compiled a com- 
panion volume to his “ English Poetry,” 
under the title “English Prose, 1137- 
1900.” The extracts from some 80 
authors are usually long enough to give 
a taste of the style, diction and substance. 
The two most noteworthy omissions are 
the Bible and Shakespeare. Perhaps 
Prof. Manly, like Pres. Eliot, assumes 
that everybody who will use his book is 
familiar with the Bible and Shakespeare : 
but to leave them out of an anthology 
like this is a mistake. Possibly Prof. 
Manly, like most of the world, has over- 
looked the fact that Shakespeare was as 
consummate in prose as in poetry. In 
the 17th century Clarendon ought not 
to have been omitted nor Gibbon in the 
18th. To devote 32 columns to Pater 
and 23 to Stevenson, and to give Gibbon 
no place, is to prefer the fashions of a 
decade to the classic of four generations. 
So, in the 19th century, to omit Shelley’s 
prose in a work where Pater and Steven- 
son are represented by 55 columns (23,- 
000 words) awakes an unpleasant doubt 
as to the soundness of Prof. Manly’s 
judgment as a whole. To pretend that 
as between Stevenson’s artificial sketch 
of “Villon” and Shelley’s “‘ Defence of 
Poetry” (for instance) there should be 
any hesitation which to leave out, if only 
one could be printed, seems to us to in- 
dicate a grave defect. There are minor 
omissions — Kinglake might well be 
exchanged for some of the included — 
but we do not insist on them. The ex- 
tracts given are usually characteristic, 
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and only good can come to the student 
who reads the book through. But why 
need the book itself be bound in the 
most unpleasing color, and look as for- 
bidding in its clumsy bareness as old- 
fashioned text-books of mathematics? 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 
Pamphlets Received: *‘Der Ameri- 
kaner,” by Prof. K. Francke; reprint 
from Die Neue Rundschau, June, 1909. 
— “The Constructive Philanthropy of a 
Southern Cotton Mill,” by W. P. Few; 
from South Atlantic Quarterly, Jan., 
1909. — ‘Abraham Lincoln”: Address 
delivered before the Essex Institute and 
City Government of Salem, Feb. 12, 
1909, by R. S. Rantoul, 53; from His- 
torical Collections of the Essex Institute, 
vol. 45. — “20th Annual Report of the 
Los Angeles Public Library,” by C. F. 
Lummis, ’81, librarian. — “Virgil and 
the Drama,” by E. K. Rand, ’94; from 
Classical Journal, vol. 4. — “ Educa- 
tional Advantages for American Students 
in France,” by J. Geddes, Jr.,’80; re- 
printed from Waverley Magazine, 1908. 
—‘“The Present Relations of Psycho- 
therapy,” by Dr. R. T. Edes, ’58; from 
Journ. of the Amer. Med. Assoc., Jan. 
9, 1909. — “Diary kept at the Siege of 
Louisburg, March 12-Aug. 2, 1765,” 
by S. A. Green, ’51; from Proceedings 
of Mass. Hist. Soc. —‘“Early Mile- 
Stones leading from Boston; ‘and Mile- 
Stones at Groton,” by S. A. Green, ’51; 
from Proceedings of Mass. Hist. Soc. — 
“On the Diagnosis of Some Functional 
Diseases,” by Dr. R. T. Edes, ’58; from 
Archives of Diagnosis, Oct., 1908. — 
“The Consular Service as a Profession,” 
by W. F. Harris, ’91; reprinted from 
Harvard _—_ Advocate. — “‘Romanische 
Sprachen Ausserhalb Europas: Cana- 
dian French,” by J. Geddes, Jr., ’80. 
— “Horatio Stebbins,” ’48, by H. Da- 
vis, 49; from Univ. of California 
Chronicle, xi, 2. — ‘* Report of the Com- 
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mittee on Archeological Nomenclature,” 
by C. Peabody, p ’90; Amer. Anthro- 
pologist, xi, 1. 


wwWAGAZINE ARTICLES,__ 

*,* Since this bibliographical column 
was started the number of magazines has 
multiplied tenfold. Hereafter, no attempt 
will be made to give the titles of any 
articles except those which appear in the 
generally recognized leading literary and 
scientific journals. 

Amer. Review of Reviews. (Aug.) ‘* The 
Condition of Germany’s Finances,’”’ F, A, 
Ogg. 

Amer. Histor. Rev. (July.) ‘‘ Chatham, 
1708-1908,”? C. W. Colby, p ’89. 

Atlantic. (June.) ‘* Competition in Col- 
lege,’’ A. L. Lowell, ’77; ‘‘ The Meaning 
of Venice,” W. R. Thayer, ’81; “ The 
Socialism of G. L. Dickinson,’? P. E. 
More, p ’93. (Aug.) “Cicely,” W. J. 
Hopkins, [’85] ; ‘‘ The Revelation of Evo- 
lution,’’ P. Lowell, ’76; ‘*‘ The Autocrat 
and his Fellow-Boarders,”’ S. M. Crothers, 
h’99; ““A Clerical Education in Amer- 
ica,” H. J. Edmiston, p °99. 

Century. (June.) ‘* A. Saint-Gaudens Es- 
tablished,’’ H. Saint-Gaudens, ’03; ‘* Pres. 
Taft’s Opportunity,” W. G. Brown, ’91. 
(July.) *‘Imitation among Animals,” R. M. 
Yerkes, ’98. 

Educational Rev. (June.) ‘* Our Present 
Educational System,” J. F. Coar, p ’97; 
“Foreign Languages in the High Schools,”’ 
J. F. Twombly, ’94. 

Harper’s. (Aug.) “* An Optimist ? Why 
Not?” E. S. Martin, ’77. (Sept.) ‘“‘ The 
Simplicity of English,’’ J. C. Fernald, ’60. 

McClure’s. (Aug.) ‘“‘ The Best Way to 
Prevent Industrial Warfare,’’ C. W. Eliot, 
53; ‘* The Kerosene Spring,”’ K. Brown, 
91; ‘‘ The Fly—the Disease of the House,”’ 
E. T. Brewster, °92. 

Metropolitan. (Aug.) 
Miinsterberg, A °01. 

New England Mag. (June.) ‘t Municipal 
Government,” C. W. Eliot, °53; ‘The 
Initiative and Referendum,” L. J. John- 
son, ’87; ‘‘ A New Way to Wage War,” 
N. H. Dole, °74. 

North American Rev. (July.) ‘* White 
Slaves in Africa,’ T. W. Higginson, ’41. 

Popular Science Monthly. (July.) ‘* Ori- 


‘* Nerves,” H. 
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gin of the Nervous System,” G. H. 
Parker, s 87. 

Scribner’s. (June.) ‘*The Abolition ot 
Poverty,”’ J. L. Laughlin, ’73. (July.) 
“Cor Cordium,” G. C. Lodge, °95; 
‘** American Pageants and their Promise,”’ 
P. W. MacKaye, ’97. 

World’s Work. (July.) *“‘Good Roads 
the Way to Progress,”’ L. W. Page, Sp. ’90. 
SHORT REVIEWS. 

— The Romance of American Expan- 
sion. By H. Addington Bruce, Gr. Sch., 
07. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.75 net.) 
Mr. Bruce aims to tell the story of the 
extension of the United States through 
brief, popular sketches of Daniel Boone, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Sam Houston, Ben- 
ton, Fremont, Seward, and McKinley. 
He writes clearly, in a healthily pop- 
ular way, giving the main facts, and 
eliminating such details as would con- 
fuse the general reader. He indicates 
rather than discusses those points in the 
chronicle over which historians cannot 
agree. In many cases his account is 
practically sufficient for every one ex- 
cept the specialist, and as he has a keen 
sense of the concrete, he rarely fails to 
make his pictures vivid. The chief de- 
fect, to our thinking, is his obliviousness 
of moral considerations. Mr. Bruce 
eulogizes American expansion as if it 
had always been inspired by the noblest 
motives and carried out by the most 
unselfish philanthropists. His exalta- 
tion reaches its highest pitch with 
McKinley and “benevolent assimila- 
tion.” But this is not the place to 
open a discussion. The book is well 
made and furnished with many inter- 
esting illustrations. 

—An Anarchist Woman. By Hutchins 
Hapgood, ’92. (Duffield: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) This is a book 
which should be read by any one who 
wishes to understand what sort of a 
creature the Anarchist really is. For the 
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Anarchist must be understood if society 
is ever to cure the ulcer of Anarchism 
which now plagues it. Criminals, tramps, 
loafers, prostitutes have been the stigma 
of every civilization: today they are 
organizing as Anarchists, as persons at 
war with society who seem to have taken 
for their motto “ Evil be thou my good.” 
What must impress Mr. Hapgood’s read- 
ers is the odd, and truly tragic combina- 
tion of utterly abominable conduct with 
snatches of idealistic philosophy. They 
have sucked out of the best literature 
those passages in favor of individual 
freedom which, torn from their context, 
are poison. Mr. Hapgood’s heroine, 
Marie, a Chicago slum child, daughter of 
a French-German mother and German 
drunkard father, has the neurotic tem- 
perament of a Marie Bashkirtseff, plus 
an environment which literally drove her 
to debauch. At seventeen she fell in with 
Terry, an Irishman, twice her age, who 
had rebelled against the ‘‘injustice” of 
society and taken to Anarchism. He is 
described as a ‘‘philosopher ” and “poet,” 
whose head is full of Shelley, Swinburne, 
Ibsen, and the later preachers of protest. 
The criminal records of every American 
town for the past 80 vears bear witness 
to what happens when Paddy and Rum 
come into conjunction; a large part of 
Mr. Hapgood’s book records the effects 
of Paddy’s attempt to assimilate Anarch- 
ism. Debauches, roaring drunks, perpet- 
ual cigarettes, drug habits make up the 
daily life of Terry and the intellectuals. 
Free love, carried to bestial excesses, is 
their leading tenet. Incidentally, they 
propose to redeem the world by destroy- 
ing society. When Heywood, having es- 
caped conviction for the Wyoming mine 
horrors, went to Chicago, Terry and 
Marie were among the Anarchists who 
gave him a grand reception, after which 
the whole gathering spent the night in 
orgies. So Terry supplements a lecture 


extolling the Haymarket crime, by get- 
ting fighting drunk. He is too lofty to 
work, except for a short time as bar- 
tender (which “he does not consider 
work’”’), when he steals $300 from his 
employer: but he and Marie live off a 
German cook, who is proud to furnish 
beer, tobacco, and a room to these “‘in- 
tellectual swells” who hold a “salon,” 
and despise her. Marie’s instinct for life 
at last overcomes her Anarchist fana- 
ticism; at least, she runs away to Cali- 
fornia where she is now, at 25, “keeping 
house for a respectable family.” Terry, 
by a logical descent, reached Nietzsche, 
who disenchanted him even with An- 
archism. With tragic appropriateness 
under Nietzsche’s influence, Terry is 
sinking into insanity, to the accompani- 
ment of hasheesh and chloroform. Read 
the book, and you will not soon forget 
it. Ponder over it, and you will perceive 
that you too are a part of the society 
which secretes Anarchists as a diseased 
body secretes virus. What have you done 
to justify them? What are you doing to 
uplift them? Mr. Hapgood himself 
seems to have mixed so much with them 
that he has more than half-embraced their 
frantic sophistries. He should disinfect 
his mind by frequenting only normal 
ideas before he plunges again into 
Chicago’s hell, from which he has 
brought so many significant reports. 
—The Eternal Values. By Hugo 
Miinsterberg, h ’07. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) The 
appearance of this provocative book 
emphasizes the remarkable range, qual- 
ity, and spirit of the Harvard Department 
of Philosophy. Nowhere else in the 
world today are five such men as James, 
Royce, Palmer, Santayana, and Miin- 
sterberg teaching harmoniously at the 
same university. Under them, the pupils 
who will may hear an interpretation of 
all philosophy, from the most ancient to 
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the most modern. Prof. Miinsterberg’s 
work itself may be regarded as an indi- 
rect rejoinder to the brilliant plea for 
Pragmatism which Prof. James has been 
making. It is very evident that we have 
reached one of those periods of intel- 
lectual and social solution when the old 
has lost its hold on man’s allegiance 
and conscience, and the new, which 
seems chiefly busied in destroying the 
old, has not yet established new sanc- 
tions. Prof. James, in his persuasive 
way, would have every man his own cos- 
mos, — if we may, without irreverence, 
reduce his teaching to lowest terms. 
There is no Absolute, or if there be, we 
have no means of discovering, much less, 
of proving it. Truth, Virtue, and first 
principles or universals of all kinds, are 
phantasms, in the twilight mind of 
metaphysics. The only test for each 
individual is to get the cash value out of 
life. Now Mr. Miinsterberg refutes this 
position from top to bottom. Instead of 
on cash values, he fixes his attention 
on those values which are eternal. He 
asserts, and by cogent argumentation he 
demonstrates, that behind the individual, 
the ephemeral, the finite, there must be 
the universal, the eternal, the infinite. 
He treats this subject from the logical, 
aesthetic, ethical, and metaphysical 
standpoints. Incidentally, he discloses 
how far psychology can properly be used 
to help towards a solution of problems 
-which were until recently regarded as 
the monopoly of philosophers. To sum- 
marize his arguments, which are well- 
knit together, would be impossible in a 
brief article. To say that Prof. Miin- 
sterberg has been considerably influenced 
by Fichte will give little idea of the 
freshness and vigor with which he ex- 
pounds his theme. His conclusions must 
greatly reassure the increasing number 
of persons who have grown anxious, lest 


the principles which they believed to be 
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eternal should vanish in the meteoric 
shower of Pragmatism. We are informed 
that Mr. Miinsterberg’s doctrines, which 
he first elaborated in “Philosophie de 
Werte,” published two years ago in 
Leipzig, have already made a deep im- 
pression in Germany. We predict that 
their significance will not be overlooked 
in America. They are, as we said at the 
outset, provocative in a high sense. 

— Tables of Properties of Inorganic 
Substances. By Wilhelm Segerblom, ’97, 
Instructor in Chemistry at the Phillips 
Exeter Academy. (Exeter, N. H., Book 
Publishing Co.) This is a compilation 
from various sources of the formulae and 
properties of the most common inorganic 
salts, arranged according to the usual 
grouping of the metals in qualitative 
analysis. Its primary purpose is to sup- 
plement the laboratory work in this sub- 
ject, so that the student may corroborate 
the tests which he has obtained for a 
salt by looking up its properties. It is 
also intended as a reference book for all 
chemists. We should question the need 
or the advisability of such a book in the 
teaching of systematic qualitative analy- 
sis, for the identification of salts is not 
dependent upon the statement of their 
properties in a reference book, and, 
again, its habitual use would tend to 
lessen the power of close observation and 
deduction. Whatever usefulness the 
book may have in the way of codrdina- 
tion may be had in many of the better 
text-books, whereas the short-cut-to- 
knowledge use of the tables might keep 
the student from a wider acquaintance 
with good chemical literature. As the 
sources from which the book is compiled 
are themselves made up from the accu- 
mulated statements of years, and often 
contain unchanged errors or inaccuracies, 
Mr. Segerblom’s book has all the dis- 
advantages of such sources without their 
advantages in the way of fuller state- 
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ments and often of original references. 
We do not think that many chemists 
would have occasion to use the book in 
the presence of an ordinary reference 
library. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be 
acknowledged in this column. Works by 
Harvard men or relating to the Univers- 
ity will be noticed or reviewed so far as 
is possible, 


Moncure D. Conway. Addresses and Re- 
prints, 1850-1907. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, portrait, $3 net.) 

Old Meeting-Houses. By John Russell 
Hayes, ’89. (Biddle Press: Philadelphia. 
Paper, 52 illustrations, 75 cents.) 

How to Identify the Stars. By Willis I. 
Milham, Professor of Astronomy in Wil- 
liams College. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents net.) 

The Advertisements of The Spectator. 
By Laurence Lewis, ’01. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Boards, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Is Immortality Desirable? By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. Ingersoll Lecture, 1909, 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents net.) 

Psychotherapy. By Hugo Miinsterberg, 
h 01, Professor of Psychology in Harvard 
University. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. Vol. 
32. (American Book Co.: New York.) 

The Romance of American Expansion. 
By H. Addington Bruce, Gr. Sch., 09. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $1.75 net.) 

President Eliot. By Dr. Eugen Kiihne- 
mann, A ’09. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, portrait, $1 net.) 

The White Sister. A novel. By F. Ma- 
rion Crawford. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

The French Revolution. A Short History. 
By R. M. Johnston, Asst. Professor of 
History at Harvard. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

English Prose. 1137-1900. By John M. 
Manly, p’89, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50.) 

Deck and Field. Addresses before the 
U. S. Naval War College and on Com- 
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memorative Occasions. By Frank W. 
Hackett, 61. (Lowdermilk & Co.: Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Tables of Properties of Over 1500 Com- 
mon Inorganic Substances. By Wilhelm 
Segerblom, Instructor in Chemistry at the 
Phillips Exeter Academy. (Exeter Book 
Publishing Co. : Exeter, N. H. Cloth, 8vo, 
pp. 144.) 

An Anarchist Woman. By Hutchins 
Hapgood, ’92. (Duffield: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Recollections of Seventy Years. By F. B. 
Sanborn, 55, of Concord. (R. G. Badger: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 2 vols.) 

The Runaway Place. By Walter P. 
Eaton, *00, and Elise M. Underhill. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Adrift on an Ice-Pan. By Wilfred T. 
Grenfell, h ’09. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 75 cents 
net.) 

Life, Letters, and Journals of George 
Ticknor. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, 2 vols., $50.) 

The Eternal Values. By Hugo Miinster- 
berg, A 01. (Houghton, Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 

Readings in Modern European History. 
By James H. Robinson, ’87, Professor of 
History, and C. A. Beard, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Politics in Columbia University. 
Vol. u. ‘‘ Europe since the Congress of 
Vienna.’”’ (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.40.) 

The Ethics of Progress. By Charles F. 
Dole, ’68. (Crowell: New York. Cloth, 
$1.50 net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding an- 
nouncements be sent to the Editor of the 
Graduates’ Magazine, in order to make 
this record more nearly complete. 


1875. Henry Burleigh Wenzell to Mrs. 
Susan Maria (Osborne) Morin, at 
Stillwater, Minn., June 19, 1909. 
Herbert Green to Leila Mary 
Sacia, at New York, N. Y., July 
29, 1909. 

Charles Pierce Nunn to Elizabeth 
M. Johnstone, at Newton, April 
22, 1909. 


1876. 


1879. 
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1881. 


1884. 


1884. 


1888. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


William Freeland to Emma E. 
Mizner, at Cambridge, May 5, 
1909. 

John Gardner Coolidge to Helen 
Granger Stevens, at North Ando- 
ver, April 29, 1909. 

Heinrich Conrad Bierwirth to 
Anna Fuller, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., July 16, 1909. 

Frank Backus Williamsto Frances 
Maude de Wolf Fenwick, at Mon- 
treal, Can,, May 18, 1909. 
Sidney Roby Miner to Lydia A. 
Stites, at Wyoming, Pa., June 25, 
1909. 

Henry Lewis Bailey to Josephine 
W. Clarke, at Washington, D. C., 
June 26, 1909. 

Albert White Vorse to Mary 
Marvin Heaton, at Amherst, Oct. 
26, 1898. ; 

William Richards Sears to Martha 
Susan Joliffe, at Boston, June 10, 
1909. 

Edward Sidney Berry to Ada 
Louise Welwood, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 24, 1908. 

Benjamin Arthur Whittemore to 
Mrs. Winifred Coleman Barber, 
at Roxbury, May 8, 1909. 
Howard Schiffer Gans to Mrs. 
Birdie Stein, at New York, N. Y., 
July 2, 1909. 

Henry Orlando Marcy, Jr., to 
Eleanor H. Nichols, at Newton, 
May 15, 1909. 


(1893.] William Leland Thompson to 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


Martha Groome, at Philadelphia, 
Jan. 6, 1909. 

Alexander Whiteside to Ethel 
Stockton, at Boston, May 10, 
1909. 

Thomas Weston, Jr., to Elizabeth 
Loring, at Boston, May 22, 1909. 
Edward Mellus to Marion Heath, 
at Augusta, Me., June 1, 1909. 
Alexander Carleton Potter to 
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1895. 


1895. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1901. 


1901. 


1902. 


1902. 
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Gertrude Elizabeth Browne, at 
Waltham, June 14, 1909. 


Edward Vermilye Huntington to 


Susie Edwards Van Volkenburgh, 
at New York, N. Y., July 6, 1909. 
Alexander Lincoln to Eleanor 
Ames, at North Easton, June 22, 
1909. 

George Ernest Hills to Charlotte 
Elizabeth Williams, at Brookline, 
April 29, 1909. 

William Lacy Rumsey to Maud 
Emerson Almy, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
June, 1909. 

Frazier Curtis to Gladys Mar- 
garet Raper, at Manchester, 
June 16, 1909. 

William Balch Coffin to Dorothy 
Winslow Soule, at Brookline, May 
6, 1909. 

Roger Clapp to Antoinette Louise 
Hayes, at Brookline, June 2, 1909. 
Chandler Robbins to Laura Wol- 
cott Foster, at Cincinnati, O., 
June 15, 1909. 

Roger Noble Burnham to Eleanor 
Howard Waring, at Woods Holl, 
June 19, 1909. 

Frederic Gilbert Bauer to Mary 
Frances Wilbar, at South Wey- 
mouth, June 29, 1909. 

Dunbar Ferdinand Carpenter to 
Helen Crosby Wood, at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., May 12, 1909. 
John Bromham Hawes, 2d, to 
Cornelia Hyatt, at Plainfield, 
N. J., June 2, 1909. 

Ralph Sumner Silver to Ruth 
Friedman, at New York, N. Y., 
June 8, 1909. 

Thomas Herbert Gray, Jr., to 
Lillah Comston Bearse, at Wi- 
anno, June 26, 1909. 

Edmund Lester Pearson to Mary 
Sellers, at Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 15, 1908. 

Arthur Stanley Pease to Henrietta 
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& 1903. 


1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


. Harold 
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Faxon, at Cohasset, June 23, [1905.] Sidney Curtis to Christine Han- 


1909. 


. Guy Bancroft to Charlotte Nick- 


erson, at Winchester, June 1, 
1909. 

Howard Valentine Bullinger to 
Gertrude Dix Tileston, at Hyde 
Park, June 26, 1909. 


. Gilman Leeds Chase to Hazel R. 


Heiser, in North Dakota, April 14, 
1909. 

Joseph Isaac Gorfinkle to Rose 
Anna Leventall, at Dorchester, 
June 22, 1909. 

Arthur Warton Swann to Susan 
Ridley Sedgwick, at Stockbridge, 
July 3, 1909. 


{1904.] Allen Melancthon Sumner to 


Mary Jefferson Randolph, at 
Washington, D. C., May 12, 
1909. 

Robert Wilson Kelso to Susie 


Starr, at Peoria, Ill., June 19, 
1909. 


[1904.] Uriel Atwood Murdock to Reta 


Nichols, at West Islip, L. I., N. 
Y., June 2, 1909. 

John Daniels to Carolina Dorn- 
bach, at Roslindale, June 3, 1909. 
Laurence Murray Crosbie to 
Helen Mason, at Exeter, N. H., 
July 5, 1909. 


. Holland Bennett to Lucetta Ave- 


rill Upham, at Cambridge, May 
12, 1909. 


. Edgar Carter Rust to Rosamond 


Pierce Weeks, at Boston, June 5, 
1909. 


. Merrill Holden Green to Olive 


Mead, at North Acton, June 5, 
1909. 

Pendexter Johnson to 
Marion Dillingham, at Greenfield, 
June 5, 1909. 


(1905.] Edmund Persons Cobb to Ed- 


wina Dorland, at Chicago, IIl., 
May 19, 1909. 


1905. 


1905. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


. Harry Fifield 


sen, at Newton, April 14, 1909. 
Robert Wallace to Margaret 
Whidden, at West Newton, June 
2, 1909. 


. Clifford Blake Clapp to Edith 


Temple Horne, at Dorchester, 
Nov. 14, 1906. 
George Roberts Jones to Jessie 
Mai Orton, at Chicago, IIl., 
June 2, 1909. 


. Geoffrey Whitney Lewis to Edith 


Louise Lincoln, at Brookline, 


June 15, 1909. 


. William Hanley Davis to Caro- 


line Marcia Edgerly, at Cam- 
bridge, June 23, 1909. 

Foster Standish Kellogg to Rosalie 
Emmerton, at Chicago, IIl., June 
14, 1909. 

Cornelius Wendell Wickersham 
to Rosalie Neilson Hinckley, at 
New York, N. Y., June 19, 1909. 
William Joseph Putnam to Ade- 
line Lenore Hambro, at Dorches- 
ter, June 2, 1909. 

Percival C. Brown to Marguerite 
Louise Williams, at Dover, N. H., 
June 1, 1909. 

Evans to Grace 
Hamilton French, at Davenport, 
Ta., July 3, 1909. 

Philip Case Lockwood to Helen 
Stearns Lockwood, at Cambridge, 
June 5, 1909. 

Ernest Edgar Pierce to Sadie 
May Reed, at Goffstown, N. H., 
June 22, 1909. 


[1907.] Joseph Ballister Russell, Jr., to 


1907. 





Jacquelyn J. Kelley, at New York, 
N. Y., March 6, 1909. 

Richard Ames to Dorothy Ab- 
bott, at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
July 31, 1909. 


. Ralph Montgomery Arkush to 


at 


Martha Starr Wellington, 
Boston, June 17, 1909. 
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1908. 


1908. 


1908. 
1908. 
1909. 


1909. 


Lawrence Paine Dodge to Anne 
Woodwell Thurlow, at Newbury- 
port, June 23, 1909. 

Dana Barry Somes to Clementine 
Allen, at Shirley, June 1, 1909. 
Dwight Stillman Brigham to 
Marion Brittan Shattuck, at 
Worcester, June 26, 1909. 
Samuel Dennis ‘Warren, Jr., to 
Helen Thomas, at Pride’s Cross- 
ing, June 11, 1909. 

Edward Sohier Welch to Barbara 
Hinkley, at Cambridge, June 3, 
1909. 

Edmund Sears Kelley, to Anne 
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D.M.D. 1906. Horatio Le Seur Andrews 
to Grace Hind, at Brookline, 
June 9, 1909. 


NECROLOGY. 


May 1 to Jury 31, 1909. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY E. H. WELLS, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 
Any one having information of the de- 
cease of any Graduate or Temporary 
Member of any department of the Uni- 


versity is asked to send it to the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue, University 


Bragdon Pingree, at Cambridge, 
June 30, 1909. 

{1911.] Charles Alexander Munn _ to 

Mary Astor Paul, at Radnor, Pa., 

June 21, 1909. 

1904. John Ward Regan to Mary 

Veronica Sullivan, at Cambridge, 

July, 1909. 

S.B. 1898. Thomas Welcome Clark to 
Hannah Le Baron Drury, at 
Bristol, R. I., Nov. 7, 1908. 

S.B. 1904. Charles Gilman to Alva 
Howe Story, at Ipswich, June 26, 
0909. 

S.B. 1905. Alfred Cummings Burrill to 
Josephine Margaret Brocker, at 
Evanston, IIl., May 22, 1909. 

M.D. 1892. Edgar Ormsby Mitchell to 
Elsie Babcock Griggs, April 4, 
1904. 

M.D. 1896. Michael Francis Burke to 
Alice D. Madden, at Natick, June 
29, 1909. 

L.S. 1885. Dana Malone to Margaret 
Bradford Robbins, at Green- 
field, Dec. 15, 1908. 

L.S. 1900. Oliver Frost Cutts to Euge- 
nia Ayer, at Dorchester, June 30, 
1909. 

L.S. 1906. Troy Lord Long to Mildred 
Fiske Lincoln, at Somerville, June 

9, 1909. 


A.M. 


Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


1839. 


1850. 


1852. 


1853. 


1855. 


1859. 


1860. 


1860. 


Graduates, 

The College. 
Edward Everett Hale, S.T.D., b. 
3 April, 1822, at Boston; d. at 
Roxbury, 10 June, 1909. 
John Noble, LL.B., b. 14 April, 
1829, at Somersworth N. H.; d. 
at Boston, 10 June, 1909. 
Charles Ellery Stedman, M.D., b. 
23 March, 1831, at Chelsea; d. at 
Brookline, 24 May, 1909. 
Benjamin Cutler Clark, b. 10 
Oct., 1833, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 20 May, 1909. 
George Gordon Crocker, b. 18 
Jan., 1835, at Taunton; d. at 
Miami, Fla., 24 Jan., 1909. 


. George Peabody Russell, LL.B., 


b. 12 May, 1834, at [George- 
town]; d. at London, Eng., 23 
June, 1909. 

William Reed Huntington, S.T.D., 
b. 20 Sept., 1838, at Lowell; d. at 
Nahant, 26 July, 1909. 

John Welles Hunnewell, S.B., b. 
30 May, 1840, at Boston; d. at 
Paris, France, 4 July, 1909. 
John William Stearns, b. 10 Aug., 
1839, at Racine, Wis.; d. at San 
Diego, Cal., 5 March, 1909. 
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. Charles Burnham Porter, M.D., 
b. 19 Jan., 1840, at Rutland, Vt.; 
d. at Boston, 21 May, 1909. 

. Clement Lawrence Smith, b. 13 
April, 1844, at Upper Darby, Pa.; 
d. at Cambridge, 1 July, 1909. 
. Allen Danforth, b. 5 Jan., 1846, at 
Plymouth; d. at Boston, 18 July, 
1909. 

. John Lindsley, b. 12 May, 1845, 
at Boston; d. at Milton, 4 June, 
1909. 

. Douglas Smyth, b. 5 Jan., 1848, 
at New York, N. Y.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 31 July, 1909. 

. Benjamin Lowell Merrill Tower, 
b. 17 June, 1848, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 14 June, 1909. 

. Alfred Newell Fuller, b. 12 Oct., 
1848, at Harvard; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 24 March, 1909. 

. Charles Dustin Hunking, M.D., 
b. 30 May, 1850, at Haverhill; d. 
at Hampton Beach, N. H., 23 
July, 1909. 

. George Russell Briggs, b. 8 June, 
1853, at Salem; d. at Bourne, 30 
July, 1909. 

. William Clinton Bates, b. 29 July, 
1854, at Hingham; d. at Hingham, 
29 June, 1909. 

. Melville Bull, b. 30 Sept., 1854, at 
Newport, R. I.; d. at Newport, 
R. 1., 5 July, 1909. 

. Arthur Hurst, b. 13 Oct., 1857, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. at Flatbush, 
L. L, N. Y., 12 June, 1909. 

. Moses King, b. 13 April, 1854, at 
London, Eng.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 12 June, 1909. 

. Walter Edward Hayward, b. 20 
Dec., 1858, at Attleboro; d. at 
Attleboro, 30 July, 1909. 

. George Heywood, M.D., b. 8 Oct., 
1861, at Concord; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 30 July, 1909. 

. Jesse Fletcher, b. 4 Feb., 1862, at 


[September, 


Indianapolis, Ind.; d. at Turtle 
Lake, Mich., 31 May, 1909. 


. Walter Alexander, LL.B. and 


A.M., b. 3 Jan., 1866, at St. 
Charles, Mo.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 21 May, 1909. 


. James Hewitt Morgan, b. 23 


Sept., 1871, at Morristown, N. J.; 
d. near Watertown, N. Y., 11 
June, 1909. 


. Frank Leo Tufts, b. 16 Jan., 1871, 


at Findlay, O.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 15 April, 1909. 


. Brooks Walker, b. 21 July, 1874, 


at Cambridge; d. at [Mexico City], 
Mex., 11 April, 1908. 


. Joseph Burnett, b. 28 Dec., 1874, 


at Southboro; d. at Beverly 
Farms, 31 July, 1909. 


. Ernest Wilhelm Sutton Pick- 


hardt, b. 26 Dec., 1876, at New 
York N. Y.; d. at London, Eng., 
4 July, 1909. 


. Sterling Browne Cox, b. 22 Jan., 


1878, at Milburn, N. J.; d. at 
East Orange, N. J.,22 May, 1908. 


. Edward Wilhelm Hamill, b. 26 


Dec., 1878, at Belleville, Ill.; d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., 30 June, 1909. 


. Schuyler B Serviss, A.M., b. 


28 Feb., 1880, at Amsterdam, 
N. Y.; d. at Amsterdam, N. Y., 
18 June, 1909. 


. Gilbert Raymond Wallace, b. 


17 May, 1881, at Syracuse, N. Y.; 
d. at Syracuse, N. Y., 1 June, 
1909. 


. Holland Bennett, b. 15 Dec., 1881, 


at Cambridge; disappeared from 
the steamship Berlin, Genoa to 
Naples, Italy, 10 June, 1909. 


. William Forbes Emerson, b. 26 


May, 1884, at Concord; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 24 June, 1909. 


Scientific School. 


. Simon Newcomb, LL.D., b. 12 
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March, 1835, at Wallace, N. S.; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 11 July, 
1909. 

. Charles Gordon, b. 24 Jan., 1846, 
at Cleveland, O.; d. at Cleve- 
land, O., 12 May, 1902. 

. Louis Thornton Wilson, M.D., b. 
16 Jan., 1876, at Webster; d. at 
Boston, 17 June, 1909. 


Medical School. 


. Isaac Francis Galloupe, b. 27 
March, 1823, at Beverly; d. at 
Lynn, 16 May, 1909. 

. William Barry Buckley, b. in 1843, 
at Halifax, N. S., Can.; d. at 
Lyndon Station, Wis., 3 July, 1905. 

. John Homer, b. in 1835; d. at 
Newburyport, 24 Nov., 1908. 

. Orison Benjamin Damon, b. 14 
Aug. 1837, at Lyndon, Vt.; d. at 
Normal, Ill., 18 Nov., 1904. 

. Thomas Hall, b. 5 Nov., 1841, at 
Boston; d. at Chelmsford Centre, 
14 May, 1909. 

. Robert Boyd, d. at Linneus, Me., 
in June, 1908. 

. Charles Quincy Goodwin, b. 
18 Nov., 1846, at Lowell; d. at 
Lynn, 28 Nov., 1907. 

. John Farquhar McDonald, b. in 
1837; d. at Shubenacadie, N. S., 
in Nov., 1908. 

. Luther Robinson White, b. 24 
June, 1850, at New Gloucester, 
Me.; d. at Scandia, Kans., 15 
Aug., 1908. 

. Charles Bates Tower, b. 20 May, 
1842, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Cambridge, 14 May, 1909. 

. Edward Franklin Gage, b. 10 
Jan., 1863, at North Andover; d. 
at Winthrop, 31 May, 1909. 

. Charles Oscar Murphy, b. 18 
Feb., 1870, at Taunton; d. at 
Boston, 13 June, 1908. 

2. William Emrich Walker, b. 21 
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May, 1874, at Warren; d. at 
Fairhaven, 30 Nov., 1908. 
Dental School. 


Oscar Berlin Brann, b. 6 Nov., 
1853, at Dover, Me.; d. at Wash- 
ington, D. C., 25 Nov., 1908. 


Law School. 


. Charles Henry Burns, b. 19 Jan., 


1835, at Milford, N. H.; d. at 
Wilton, N. H., 22 May, 1909. 
Silas Albertson Underhill, b. at 
Glen Cove, L. I, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 24 Dec., 1906. 
Thomas Ritchie, d. at Halifax, 
N. S., Can., 6 June, 1909. 
Edward Payson Brown, d. at 
New York, N. Y., 26 July, 1909. 
Thomas Elder Ralston, b. 19 
March, 1843, at Indiana, Pa.; d. 
at St. Louis, Mo., 29 Aug., 1905. 
Elias Aaron Blackshere, b. at 
Mannington, West Va.; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 21 Oct., 1908. 


. Hiland Lockwood Fairbanks, b. 21 


Sept., 1871, at Farmington, Me.; 
d. at Bangor, Me., 15 Feb., 1909. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1901. (A.M.) Guy Hall Roberts, Ph.D., 


b. 8 Dec., 1877, at Minneapolis, 
Minn.; d. at Oakland, Cal., 14 
Nov., 1908. 


. (A.M.) William Parker Bon- 


bright, b. 30 Oct., 1883, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; d. at Atlantic City, 
N. J., 3 June, 1909. 


Honorary Graduates. 
(LL.D.) George Frederick Sam- 
uel Robinson, Marquis of Ripon, 
b. 24 Oct., 1827, at London, Eng.; 
d. at London, Eng., 9 July, 1909. 


. (Litt.D.) Theodor Barth, b. 16 


July, 1849, at Duderstadt, Han- 
over, Prussia; d. at Baden Baden, 
Germany, 2 June, 1909. 
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Prepared from such data as reach the 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 

[1878.] Arthur Eben Perry, b. 3 March, 
1857, at New Bedford; d. at Lake- 
ville, 16 March, 1908. 

[1882.] Edward David Scott, b. 7 
March, 1857, at Richmond, Va.; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 8 July, 
1909. 

[1884.] Gilbert Hubbard ‘Turner, b. 
22 Oct., 1861, at Chicago, IIl.; d. 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., 29 July, 
1909. 

[1892.] Walter Herriman Wickes, b. 10 
March, 1871, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Rutland, 28 Aug., 1907. 

(1905.] Daniel Holmes Mitchell, b. 25 
Dec., 1882, at Covington, Ky.; 
d. at Santa Barbara, Cal., 9 May, 
1909. 

[1910.] Joseph Brewer, b. 6 Aug., 1897, 
at Cohasset; d. at Milton, 21 
April, 1909. 

[Dent. S. 1894.] Terence Richard Fitz- 

gerald, b. at Dorchester; d. at 

South Boston, 29 July, 1909. 

1867.] Francis Almon Gaskill, b. 

3 Jan., 1846, at Blackstone; d. 

at York Cliffs, Me., 16 July, 1909. 

1873.] John Melville Gould, b. 4 

July, 1848, at Marshfield; d. at 

Newton, 14 April, 1909. 

1888.] Charles Frank Caverly, b. 

27 Nov,, 1867, at Norway, Me.; 

d. at Boston, 6 March, 1909. 

1893.] Robert Kerr Dickerman, b. 

29 June, 1870, at Foxboro; d, at 

Salem, 4 Sept., 1907. 


[L. S. 


(L. S. 


(L. Ss. 


[L. S. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 

It is now expected that the Memorial 
Hall Dining Association will resume in 
the autumn. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, s ’62, has been 
appointed Professor Emeritus of An- 
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thropology in the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

C. F. Choate, ’52, is a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution in place of 
Richard Olney, / ’58, resigned. 

C. P. Curtis, Jr., 83, F. N. Balch, ’96, 
and J. B. Moors, ’83, are members of 
the new Boston Finance Commission. 

Prof. Wm. James, m ’69, was elected 
honorary president by the International 
Psychological Congress at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
has elected Alexander Agassiz, ’55, to 
be foreign secretary in succession to Pro- 
fessor Simon Newcomb. 

Dr. F. B. Mallory, ’86, is president of 
the American Association of Pathologists 
and Bacteriologists; Dr. H. C. Ernst, 
76, is secretary. 

G. S. Franklin, 02, and R. W. Page, 
’03, have formed a partnership for the 
practice of law under the firm name of 
Franklin & Page, with offices at 2 Rector 
St., New York. 

The German Emperor has conferred 
on President Eliot the Order of the Iron 
Crown, first class, and on Edward Rob- 
inson, ’79, of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, the Order of the Red Eagle, 
third class. 

At the sale of the library of the late 
Prof. J. M. Peirce, 53, many presenta- 
tion copies, first editions, and other in- 
teresting memorabilia were disposed of. 
The Harvard Library bought the MS. 
of “The History of Harvard College,” 
by Benjamin Peirce, 1801. 

At the annual meeting of the Mass. 
Society of Colonial Wars the following 
were elected: Lieut.-governor, F. H. Ap- 
pleton, ’69; treas., C. S. Penhallow, 74; 
registrar, P. M. Hubbard, ’98; histo- 
rian, Barrett Wendell, ’77; surgeon, Dr. 
C. M. Green, ’74; chaplain, Dr. William 
Lawrence, ’71. 

Among the officers of the Boston 
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Society of Arts and Crafts are: Pres., 
H. L. Warren; vice-presidents, A. W. 
Longfellow, ’76, C. H. Walker, and 
J. T. Coolidge, Jr., ’79; as councilors 
until 1912, A. W. Longfellow, 76, J. T. 
Coolidge, Jr., '79, F. S. Kershaw, ’92, 
F. P. Cabot, 90. 

Alarm is felt for the elms in the College 
Yard. In three years they have been 
protected as well as might be from the 
gypsy moth and brown tail; but this 
season a new pest, the leopard moth, has 
appeared. It bores into the trunk, and 
the prediction is made that, unless its 
ravages can be stopped, every tree in the 
Yard will be dead within five years. 

Pres. ‘Taft has appointed Prof. A. P. 
Andrew, p ’95, Director of the Mint. 
Prof. Andrew received his A.B. from 
Princeton in 1893, A.M. from Harvard 
in 1895, and Ph.D. in 1900. He was 
assistant in political economy, 1896-97; 
Austin Teaching Fellow in political econ- 
omy, 1899-1900; instructor in political 
economy, 1900-01, and instructor in 
economics, 1901-03. In 1903 he was 
made assistant professor. During the 
past year he has been absent on leave, 
as expert to the National Monetary 
Commission. 

At the 18th annual conference of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Pres., J. B. Diman, ’96; 
vice-presidents, E. D. Russell, ’80, aud 
A. H. Ward, ’85; sec., Prof. P. H. Hanus; 
treas., O. B. Oakman, ’87; member of 
the executive committee to serve for five 
years, N. H. Black, ’96. Committee on 
educational progress: J. E. Downey, 
F. O. Carpenter, ’80, N. C. Hamblin, F. 
M. Leavitt, J. Mahoney, W. D. Park- 
inson, S. Sears, J. W. Wood, Mrs. F. F. 
Andrews, and Mrs. E. Bradley. Dele- 
gates to attend the State Council of 
Education, W. H. Cushing, 98, G. W. 
Evans, ’83, and P. G. Armstrong, ’03. 
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The British Crown has consented to 
the acquirement in mortmain of Har- 
vard House, Stratford-on-Avon, for the 
benefit of the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, by a board of trustees 
consisting of Miss Marie Corelli, Strat- 
ford; Edward Morris, Chicago; Sir 
Thomas Lipton, Oridge, Southgate; 
Rudolph C. Lehmann, Bourne End, 
and the Master of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, for the time being. By 
special vote the Corporation have 
thanked Mr. Morris for his gift with 
which the house was purchased. The 
Corporation have invited the American 
Ambassador in London to open Harvard 
House with such ceremonies as may be 
suitable and convenient. 

On June 2, Columbia University con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. on Pres. A. L. 
Lowell, °77. He was received with pro- 
longed applause, and it was several min- 
utes before Dr. H. Thurston Peck was 
able to speak. Then he spoke as fol- 
lows: “Harvard University is in point 
of years the oldest of all American uni- 
versities. It might well claim a place 
among the youngest because of the vigor 
and the vivacity with which it has at- 
tacked some of the most perplexing 
problems of the higher education. The 
accession of a new president to be its 
head, is not a matter that concerns Cam- 
bridge only. The interest in it is not con- 
fined to Harvard’s sons. It is national, 
and even international. Columbia Uni- 
versity, therefore, welcomes and gives 
a hearty greeting to the distinguished 
scholar and student of governmental 
problems who has assumed the headship 
of that stately seat of learning around 
which clusters so much of what is best in 
American history and tradition. We wish 
him the same meed of fame that has been 
won by the great organizer and adminis- 
trator whom he succeeds. I present to 
you, Mr. President, that he may receive 
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the degree of doctor of laws, Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity.” As Dr. Butler stepped forth 
to hand the diploma to the new head of 
Harvard, cheering burst forth anew. The 
two presidents faced each other for a 
moment, and when silence had been re- 
stored Dr. Butler said; “Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell — Succeeding amid uni- 
versal applause to a post of great dignity 
and responsibility ; publicist, author, and 
servant of man's highest interests; 
president of Harvard University, I 
gladly admit you to the degree of doctor 
of laws in this university.” 

The Stadium Bridge. A prominent 
graduate has offered to build a hand- 
some massive stone bridge over the 
Charles, leading to the Stadium. Offi- 
cials of the War Department are said to 
have refused permission for any bridge 
not furnished with a draw. It appears 
that the river is now used by only a few 
coal barges for the Brighton abattoir. 
The total number that passed last year 
is given as 33. -As the Magazine goes to 
press the matter issstill undecided. The 
following editorial remarks of the Bos- 
ton Advertiser state the situation fairly: 
“The position of the War Department 
in refusing to allow a beautiful memorial 
bridge to be built across the Charles 
River to the Stadium would be grotesque- 
ly funny, if that refusal were not so se- 
rious to the whole metropolitan district. 
The talk of ‘commerce’ in this con- 
nection is of course absurd. Both sides 
of the Charles are now taken for park 
purposes or for private use, with the one 
exception of the Brighton abattoir. And 
the length of stay of that institution at 
its present site is by no means certain. 
With the disappearance of the small coal 
traffic of the abattoir, which ships none 
of its products by water, the entire 
stretch of the Charles will be totally 
devoid of any commercial property to 
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that point, from above Watertown. The 
Arsenal, of course, has not used the river 
for any commercial purpose for more 
than a decade, and has abandoned its 
old tracks to the river. As a matter of 
fact, the War Department interposed 
absolutely no objection when a single 
arch, of stone, was built across the 
Charles at Watertown. Its sudden ob- 
jection when Harvard wishes to build a 
much more beautiful and more costly 
arch at the Stadium, will be generally 
interpreted as a show of favoritism, or 
unjustifiable discrimination. Those of 
the influential alumni of Harvard who 
have been informed of the generous offer 
to build the memorial bridge and of the 
War Department’s whimsical objection, 
are strongly in favor of carrying out the 
policy of making both sides of the 
Charles a parkway, or at least of insuring 
the use of the river as a parkway stream. 
It would seem that this could be accom- 
plished with little trouble or expense.” 


QUINQUENNIAL CATALOGUE. 


The next edition of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue will be published in June, 
1910. 

Under votes of the Corporation and 
Overseers the following facts are entered 
in the Quinquennial Catalogue: 

1. Degrees conferred by Harvard 
University and other universities, col- 
leges, and professional schools of high 
standing; honorary degrees being dis- 
tinguished from those obtained by exam- 
ination. 

2. Professorial appointments in other 
universities, colleges, and_ professional 
schools of good standing. 

3. Professional appointments of high 
grade under the United States Govern- 
ment, or other national governments. 

4. The position of headmaster or 
principal in leading secondary schools, 
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both public and endowed; and that of 
Superintendent of Schools in cities of not 
less than 100,000 inhabitants. 

5. Membership in foreign societies of 
high standing, provided such member- 
ship is regarded by those societies as an 
honorable distinction. 

6. Membership in the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences; American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences; American Philosoph- 
ical Society; Massachusetts Historical 
Society; and honorary membership in 
American societies of high standing. 

7. Offices under the United States 
Government: President; Vice-President ; 
President of the Senate (when not the 
Vice-President) ; Member of the Cabinet ; 
Senator; Speaker and Member of the 
House of Representatives; Ambassador; 
Minister; Chief Justice and Justice of 
the Supreme Court; Chief Justice and 
Judge of the Court of Claims; Judge of a 
Circuit or District Court; Major-Gen- 
eral and higher ranks (not by brevet); 
Rear Admiral and higher ranks. 

8. Offices under the State Govern- 
ments: Governor; Chief Justice and Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court; State Super- 
intendent of Public Education, or what- 
ever office corresponds thereto; also 
Governors of Territories, Chief Justice 
and Justice of the Supreme Court in 
Territories and in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

9. Offices of similar grade, and hon- 
orary appointments, under foreign gov- 
ernments. 

It will be of much assistance to the 
Editor, if all graduates will examine 
their records as given in the 1905 edition 
of the Quinquennial and send him as 
soon as possible a list of all additions 
and corrections. 

E. H. WELts, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue, 
University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SCHOOL STUDENT 
SOCIETIES. 


MEDICAL 


Prior to 1901, or until the increased 
requirements for admission went into ef- 
fect, there was but one students’ society 
in the Harvard Medical School. Since 
1901 several other student organizations 
have been formed having widely differ- 
ent purposes in their inception. There 
seems to be now a more compact student 
body than before and it is certain that 
more School and class spirit is displayed 
than formerly. The holding of Class 
Day exercises the last two years is an 
evidence of the growth of this spirit, of 
the developing Medical School esprit de 
corps, which in time, through the alumni, 
will do much to increase the reputation 
and prosperity of the School. 

The desire for social life among the 
medical students is quite general in all 
the classes and the effect is shown in 
part by the formation of clubs and so- 
cieties. The closer union of the men in 
each class may be due to the smaller 
sizes of the classes and the possibility of 
each man becoming well acquainted with 
all his classmates. It is also possible that 
the example of the Harvard Union has 
created the desire, among the Harvard 
graduates, for more intimate contact 
with fellow students in the Medical 
School. Another factor that has served 
to stimulate interest in this direction is 
the meeting of students in the loung- 
ing and reading room in the Administra- 
tion Building. Considerable enthusiasm 
among the students has been shown in 
the equipment of this room with refer- 
ence books, periodicals, and furniture. 

There is undoubtedly a strong desire 
and a real need for Medicai School 
dormitories, a common eating-hall, and 
amusement rooms. The provision of 
these institutions would greatly advance 
the welfare of the students and would 
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rapidly promote the tendency, that has 
been developing the last few years, to es- 
tablish a Medical School spirit. These 
things will change the attitude of alumni 
from one of relative indifference to one 
of loyalty and interest, and cannot fail 
to have a far-reaching influence on the 
prosperity of the School. 

The oldest student society in the 
School is the Boylston Medical Society, 
which was founded in January, 1881. 
“The Society was named in honor of 
Nicholas Ward Boylston, Esq., who 
made provision in his will for an annual 
premium of the value of $25, which if 
advisable could be divided into a first 
prize of $15 and a second prize of $10, to 
be awarded for the best medical disserta- 
tions by members of the Society dur- 
ing the current School year.” For the 
greater part of its life the meetings of the 
Boylston Society have been serious in 
character with little or nothing in the way 
of amusement or refreshment. Medical 
topics and discussion of papers written 
by the members filled the evenings, and 
the society had no permanent suitable 
meeting place until the new Boston 
Medical Library was built. But “there 
was no rival medical club and every one 
considered it a great honor to belong to 
the Boylston.” At the present time, be- 
ginning gradually a few years before 
1902, the character of the meetings is 
much changed. Besides the usual scien- 
tific papers and discussion by the mem- 
bers and invited guests, there is, after 
adjournment, much in the way of amuse- 
ment and refreshment, so that now “the 
Society meetings are gatherings of genial 
souls where song and good cheer follow 
the evening’s work.” ‘About 30 men 
from each class are taken in, in groups 
of ten, beginning at the end of the second 
School year. Scholarship and geniality 
are the two standards by which men are 
judged for membership. The meetings 
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are held every Friday evening through- 
out the School year. The Boylston So- 
ciety is the most important of the Medi- 
cal School organizations and stands first 
in traditions, in the value of the meetings, 
and in promotion of good fellowship 
among its members. 

The Asculapian Club was founded 
during the winter of 1902 by a group of 
men of the Class of 1902. The object 
of the movement was to promote among 
the members a permanent active unoffi- 
cial interest in the affairs of the Medical 
School and to encourage a social spirit of 
high degree among the members from the 
different classes elected to membership. 
The Club consists of chapters from the 
different classes. It is essentially a grad- 
uate club, as the youngest chapter is 
taken from the third class during the 
second half-year; though the two young- 
est chapters, which are composed of 
third and fourth year students, have 
frequent meetings of a social character. 

The Club as a whole has two annual 
meetings. The first, which is held in 
April, is followed by the annual dinner. 
The second meeting is held in the win- 
ter and for this meeting there are care- 
fully prepared papers by members and 
an address by some distinguished man 
(not necessarily a medical man) upon 
some topic directly or indirectly related 
to medicine. To this meeting members 
of the medical profession are invited by 
the Club. The spring meeting is strictly 
a club affair and no non-member can 
be asked. This gathering consists of a 
business meeting followed by a dinner, 
after which comes a vaudeville enter- 
tainment given by talent selected from 
the members, together with the produc- 
tion of a play written for the occasion 
by a member and acted by members. 
A feature of the dinner is the appear- 
ance of the Bulletin, the official organ 
of the Club. This paper is published 
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annually and consists of good-natured 
humor, satire, jokes, etc., about the in- 
dividual members. A serious element 
is introduced by the editorial column, 
the function of which is to criticise the 
policies of the Club and to advance 
suggestions for further activities and 
improvements. This Club has proved 
a success from the start and may now be 
said to have passed the experimental 
stage and become a permanent fixture 
of the Medical School. The total mem- 
bership at present is 111. There are 
five honorary members. The motto is 
“We dress the wound. God heals it.” 

The growth and influence of the A’scu- 
lapian Club was shown last January by a 
huge attendance at the annual meeting. 
The guests of honor at this meeting were 
President Eliot, Dr. Simon Flexner, and 
Dean Christian. There were many other 
invited guests present, including practi- 
cally the whole Faculty and teaching 
force of the Medical School. The at- 
tendance and spirit displayed at this 
meeting have done much to make evi- 
dent the importance of the Club and to 
secure the respectful attention of the 
older medical men. 

The serious purposefulness of the Club 
is shown by the policy adopted last win- 
ter of appointing representatives from 
its members living in distant cities, to 
disseminate information about the Har- 
vard Medical School and to be prepared 
to furnish exact data regarding admission 
requirements, expenses, and courses. 
These representatives are kept supplied 
with catalogues and announcements of 
the School through the Dean’s Office. 

This Club, if the present zeal of its 
officers and members may be regarded 
as indicative, promises fully to main- 
tain the object for which it was found- 
ed — “to encourage in its members a 
spirit of emulation in medical work and 
to promote a permanent active inter- 
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est in the affairs of the Harvard Medical 
School.” 

The Alpha Omega Alpha is a non- 
secret medical fraternity, having high 
scholarship as the sole requisite for 
eligibility to membership. Social incom- 
patibility is no bar. There are two 
Faculty members who furnish the names 
of the men with the highest standing. 
Ten men from each class are taken, five 
at the end of the third year, and five at 
the end of the fourth year. The Harvard 
Medical School and the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School were the last to join this 
fraternity. They did so upon mutual 
agreement in 1904. Some of the other 
chapters are at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Rush Medical School, Western 
Reserve, Ann Arbor, University of Cali- 
fornia, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in New York, and McGill. 

The purpose of the Alpha Omega 
Alpha is a high one —to stimulate 
scholarship and to advance medicine. 
The symbol is a key somewhat resem- 
bling that of the Phi Beta Kappa. The 
motto is, “To be worthy to help the sick.” 
Each chapter has one formal meeting, 
with an address by an invited guest of dis- 
tinction. There is also an annual general 
meeting of the chapters. An effort has 
been started to make the annual address 
one of public interest along popular 
medical lines. 

The Storks is the name of a small so- 
ciety started by the Class of 1906 during 
the summer obstetrical course in 1903. 
The sole purpose of this society, as 
frankly stated by the constitution, is to 
secure its members a few good times dur- 
ing the latter half of their medical course. 
Eight members are elected from each 
class, four at a time. The high initiation 
fee of $15 provides the nucleus for a din- 
ner and the champagne punch which is a 
feature of the dinner. The members in- 
clude the wits of their respective classes 
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and are not chosen for any special inter- 
est in obstetrics. The dinners are full of 
humorous episodes and stories. The 
secretary must be capable of writing 
humorous minutes, the reading of which 
is a part of the entertainment. One or 
more of the Faculty members of obstet- 
rics must be present at each dinner (a 
by-law) and while there the instructors 
are called by their first names. Gradu- 
ates of the School attending their dinners 
must pay their way and so do not benefit 
by the fees of the initiates. 

The Innominate Club was organized 
in 1904 by the Class of 1908. It owes its 
origin to ten men, then first-year students, 
who felt the need of social life among 
first and second year men, and who were 
contemplating establishing a fraternity 
chapter. The membership is limited to 
15 from each class and the meetings are 
held fortnightly. Good fellowship is the 
first consideration in the election of new 
members and one black ball excludes. 
The meeting consists of a paper or a talk 
*by an older medical man upon medical 
or related topics. After the discussion 
and questioning by the members, re- 
freshments are served, and the members 
indulge in singing and story-telling. An 
occasional dinner is now a permanent 
feature of the Club. Each May towards 
the end of the School year an obstetrical 
meeting is held for the benefit of those 
about to go upon their services. At this 
meeting the experienced ones relate their 
trials and successes and give to the 
younger students much valuable advice 
of a character usually not considered by 
their instructors, and therefore of great 
value to the beginners. The first year 
the meetings were held at the Oxford 
Hotel, but now the Club has the use of a 
room in the Medical Library building. 
In 1904 a serious attempt was made to 
secure a clubhouse with rooms accom- 
modating ten men, but the question of ex- 
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pense prevented its success. ‘The project 
is still discussed. ‘There are a few hon- 
orary members chosen from instructors 
in the School because of their likeable 
qualities. 

The formation of numerous clubs in 
a professional school is significant of a 
healthy student atmosphere, one of com- 
bined work and pleasure, and pleasure in 
work. These clubs and societies mean 
the maintenance of a lively interest in 
School work and competition in scholar- 
ship. And of equal importance they 
promise that in the near future there will 
be more active alumni working for the 
interests of the Medical School. 

S. Burt Wolbach, m ’03. 


A MEDICAL SCHOOL IN CHINA 
UNDER DIRECTION OF HAR- 
VARD MEN. 


Aroused by the great need in China of 
medical men trained in modern methods 
of medical science a group of students in 
the Harvard Medical School banded to- 
gether several years ago with the avowed 
intention of ultimately organizing at 
some point in China a medical school, 
which, while not an organic part of Har- 
vard University, should be developed 
along the same lines as the Harvard 
Medical School. The purpose of this 
move was not to send to China as physi- 
cians American-trained Americans, but 
to train in China Chinese capable of prac- 
tising such medicine as we teach to our 
students here at home. 

It is difficult for us to appreciate the 
great need in China of trained physicians. 
One modern physician to more than one 
million people is a common ratio. As a 
result of lack of physicians each year vast 
numbers of Chinese undoubtedly under- 
go needless suffering and many die who 
might be readily saved. That these con- 
ditions exist is acknowledged by the 
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Chinese themselves, and through their 
officials they have expressed the desire 
to have such a medical school estab- 
lished. The Faculty of the Harvard 
Medical School have voted their ap- 
proval of and given their moral support 
to such an institution. A board of trus- 
tees has been incorporated to hold land 
and money and to direct the affairs of the 
institution when formed. The board 
consists of Charles W. Eliot, chairman; 
Doctors H. P. Walcott, A. T. Cabot, W. 
T. Councilman, W. B. Cannon, H. A. 
Christian, and Prof. E. C. Moore. 

Considered broadly as a philanthropic 
undertaking this proposal should meet 
with the approval and support of Har- 
vard men. The need of such a school is 
certain. Coéperation on the part of the 
Chinese Government and medical men 
and medical institutions already in 
China is assured. Its establishment 
would benefit the Harvard Medical 
School because it would bring it in closer 
touch with the Orient and its diseases; it 
might easily serve as a valuable station 
for the investigation of problems of dis- 
ease not approachable in this country. 
It would widen the influence of Harvard 
in the Orient and would aid in the work 
of a school of tropical medicine such as 
it is hoped to organize soon at Harvard. 

The proposed school has been offered 
existing hospitals in several parts of 
China as sources of clinical instruction. 
The school if established will exist solely 
for the purpose of teaching modern 
medicine. It will not be under the man- 
agement of any missionary organization, 
but we can expect it to play a large part 
in the modernizing and rehabilitating of 
China. 

It is proposed to send next year one of 
the originators of the idea, Dr. M. R. 
Edwards, a recent graduate of the Har- 
vard Medical School, to China to study 
the situation and to select a site. When 
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he reports to the board of trustees a more 
active campaign for support will be be- 
gun and the development of a Faculty 
will be considered. 

Henry A. Christian, p 03. 


“JOAN OF ARC.” 


On the evening of June 22, Miss 
Maude Adams, with Frohman’s Com- 
pany, gave a performance in the Harvard 
Stadium of an English version, by G. S. 
Viereck, of Schiller’s Jungfrau von 
Orleans. ‘From 8 p. M., when five timid 
sheep strolled out from behind the wings 
and began to eat the grass of the football 
field, up to 11.30 Pp. M., when the Maid 
died on the battlefield near Orleans 
under the banner of the conquering 
French army, every detail was carried 
out perfectly.” 

“The stage,” writes Mr. E. F. Edgett 
in the New York Evening Post, ‘‘was a 
section of the field of the Stadium, and 
the audience faced it in a complete semi- 
circle. It was as if at a theatre the or- 
chestra stalls were removed and the 
action took place within the entire space 
circumscribed by the balconies. Such a 
stage as this may best be described as an 
arena. Directly opposite the centre of 
the semicircle, in the extreme back- 
ground, rose the arches of the Cathedral 
of Rheims, wherein was crowned the king 
whom Joan of Arc had brought into his 
own, and similarly lifted themselves the 
heights whereon were waged some por- 
tions of the battles between the French, 
the Burgundians, and the English. The 
stage-settings, however, served merely 
as a background, practically the entire 
action taking place on the open ground, 
where also the battles were fought, and 
where were acted the principal scenes in 
which the purely dramatic dominated 
the spectacular. 

“Enormous searchlights gave a night 
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as brilliant as day, and the sky roofed 
in the Stadium in a manner that made 
perfect the illusion of a vast enclosed 
space. The entrances and the exits of the 
players, principals, and supernumeraries 
were made in accordance with the varied 
exigencies of the successive scenes, not 
merely from behind the stage-settings, 
but as well from openings that pierced 
the lower wall of buttressed stone steps 
that form the Stadium proper, and upon 
which sat the audience. In this way 
advance and retreat of vast crowds was 
accomplished in almost the twinkling of 
an eye, making it possible to fill and 
empty the stage so as to create the im- 
pression of an even greater number than 
was actually present. In all of these 
scenes of pageantry, the stage-directions 
as given by Schiller in the text of his play 
were followed with no little exactitude, 
although, of course, with more elabora- 
tion, with greater panoply of war, and 
with vaster multitudes than he could 
ever have foreseen. The processional 
march preceding the coronation of the 
King, for instance, filled a ten-minute 
period that seemed even longer to the 
spectators because of its changing and 
glittering appeal to the eye. 

“The players could be heard as well 
as seen, they acted with as complete an 
understanding and skill as if they had 
been treading the boards to which they 
have long been accustomed, and they 
helped in the maintaining of an illusion 
that was frequently more complete and 
more overpowering than are the in- 
effectual realistic struggles of the theatre. 
The performance as a whole and in de- 
tail was as impressive as it was imposing. 
Mere numbers in themselves count for 
nothing. A bare stage and a human pas- 
sion are sufficient to sway an audience, 
but, of course, they may be effectively 
aided by their environment. The 1500 
people that gave life to this presentation 
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of Joan of Arc, from Miss Adams 
down to the most insignificant partici- 
pant, the 15,000 who witnessed it, were 
all part of a tremendous drama that was 
looked upon and listened to with per- 
sistent emotion, and that was received 
with continuous applause. 

“Miss Adams, in the réle of Joan of 
Arc, was no vigorous peasant girl, such 
as the real Joan of Arc may have been. 
She was Schiller’s Joan of Are, a fragile, 
spiritual maiden sent by heaven to free 
her country and enthrone her king. It 
was evident that her mission was a 
miraculous one, that she herself was a 
miraculous figure dominated by human 
instincts. So much was due to Miss 
Adams’s personality. Aside from the 
mere visual characteristics, aside from 
the effect of temperament, in other 
words, as a piece of acting, she showed 
an unexpected command of the character 
and an exceptional skill. Her voice car- 
ried throughout the full extent of the 
amphitheatre.” 

** Marvelous scenes from the spectacu- 
lar point of view were the cathedral 
scene and the battle scenes,’”’ writes 
Prof. J. A. Walz, p ’95, in the Crimson. 
“Such a scene as the cathedral scene has 
probably never been produced on the 
modern stage. Endless numbers of 
horsemen, soldiers, clergy, ladies, child- 
ren and populace appeared and passed 
into the cathedral or stationed them- 
selves outside. The sight was a feast 
for the eyes. And yet when after all 
the pageantry Joan of Arc came out 
of the church and was recognized by 
her sisters, the whole crowd before the 
cathedral seemed to be only the silent 
background for Joan of Arc. The same 
harmonious combination of individuals 
and masses appeared in the last act 
when Joan is carried in by the King and 
the Duke of Burgundy in a dying con- 
dition. A solid mass of troops forms the 
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impressive background. The battle 
scene in the last act threatened for a 
time to develop into an exhibition of 
horseback riding; it was certainly over- 
done, as was the thunder and lightning 
at the end of the cathedral scene. The 
solemnity of Joan’s death it would be 
difficult to surpass. Miss Adams was 
well supported. One of the most impres- 
sive scenes was the death of Talbot, the 
English general, who with his hard- 
headed common sense despairs at the 
stupidity of the masses; the religious 
fervor of the French inspired by the 
maiden appears to this practical man as 
mere superstition and nonsense.” 

The performance was given for the 
benefit of the German Museum Fund. 
Seats were $3 and $2. The audience 
was the largest that has ever assembled 
in Cambridge for an intellectual spec- 
tacle. The Harvard Dramatic Club 
assisted the German Department in the 
arrangements. ‘lo Miss Adams and Mr. 
Frohman the University and the great 
public which witnessed the spectacle 
owe much gratitude. 


SHALL THE LAW SCHOOL 

CONFER A NEW DEGREE? 

(A Special Committee of the Over- 
seers submitted the following report to 
the Board on June 23.) 

The undersigned, to whom was re- 
ferred the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 19, 1909, adding to the 
degrees set forth in the ninth statute of 
the University that of ‘* Doctor of Law” 
(as therein stated), submit the following 
report: 

The plan of giving a Doctor’s degree to 
law students who are college graduates 
seems to have originated with the Faculty 
of the Harvard Law School in 1902. The 
first law school to adopt the degree was 
the law school of Chicago University. 
That school adopted it at its organization 
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in 1902. Professor Beale, of our School, 
was at that time acting as its Dean. 
Since then four more law schools have 
adopted it, namely, the law school of 
New York University, of Leland Stan- 
ford, of University of Michigan, and 
University of California. The degree 
conferred by these universities is J.D. 
(Juris Doctor), and the Committee un- 
derstands that that is the degree con- 
templated by the vote of the President 
and Fellows. 

From 1902 on the Faculty of our Law 
School have been in favor of conferring 
a Doctor’s degree upon college graduates. 
They are and have been very earnest in 
the matter, and, with a single exception, 
are unanimous on the point. 

Petitions for the adoption of the Doc- 
tor’s degree were received from the stu- 
dents of our Law School in 1902, 1904, 
1905, and 1908. The students also are 
very earnest in the matter. : 

The Faculty took up the subject with 
the Committee to Visit the Law School 
at the annual conference between the 
two in 1903. The change did not com- 
mend itself to the Committee and they 
so stated in their report to this Board 
dated April 8, 1903. 

The question was again brought up 
by the Faculty at the annual conference 
held on April 7 of this year, and at a later 
meeting of a majority of them this Com- 
mittee was inclined to yield a reluctant 
assent to the change, out of deference to 
the earnestness of the Faculty and be- 
cause the matter was not of vital con- 
sequence. 

But after mature consideration your 
Committee are not able to take that view 
of the matter. 

The Faculty urge that the degree 
given by a graduate school to the holder 
of an A.B. degree ought to be a Doctor’s 
degree as matter of academic symmetry, 
and they point to the degrees of Doctor 








of Philosophy and Doctor of Medicine 
as examples. 

But the degree given to a Doctor of 
Philosophy is a second or third degree 
given for scholarship akin to that for 
which the A.B. is given as the first de- 
gree, while the degree given by the Law 
School is the first degree given for pro- 
ficiency in a new profession. We sup- 
pose this to have been the reason for 
giving Bachelor degrees to the grad- 
uates of the Law School and of the 
Divinity School. 

It is true that a Bachelor degree is 
not given to the graduates of the Med- 
ical School; but in the opinion of the 
Committee the medical degree should 
have been a Bachelor’s degree and not 
a Doctor’s degree. Custom has settled 
that otherwise and no one would now 
think of undertaking, out of regard for 
academic symmetry, to give a Bachelor’s 
degree to one who is known throughout 
the community as a doctor. 

The same respect for custom and the 
habits of the community might well be 
enough to prevent giving to graduates of 
the Law School the degree of Doctor of 
Law or to graduates of the Divinity 
School the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
Each of these degrees has come to mean 
to the community at large the highest 
honors in the gift of the College, not 
merely in preparation but for accom- 
plishment, and it would be unfortunate 
to cheapen them by making the ordinary 
degree given to every graduate of these 
two schools a Doctor's degree differing 
from them in name in a slight degree. 
In the opinion of your Committee, the 
two schools stand on the same basis in 
this respect. 

The stage of proficiency reached by 
the graduate of a law school is properly 
described by making him a Bachelor of 
Laws, a degree understood and appre- 
ciated by the community. The mere 
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graduate of a law school is not a Doctor 
of Law in fact, and it is a mistake to call 
him so. 

For these reasons your Committee 
recommend that this Board do not con- 
cur in the vote of the President and 
Fellows of April 19, 1909. 

WitiiamM Caves Lorina, 
James T. Mitcue ct, 
Witxiam Ranp, Jr. 


THE GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


[The following letters, from Mr. J. A. 
Noyes, °83, ex-editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue, and Mr. C. F. Adams, 756, pre- 
sident of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, are sent to the Magazine for pub- 
lication. — Ep.] 


London, Eng., 12 July, 1909. 

Dear Mr. Apams: — In 1897, when I 
was here with Mr. Winsor, I discovered 
an error in the stained glass memorial 
window to James Russell Lowell that is 
placed in the vestibule between the clois- 
ters and the Chapter House of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Instead of the shield of Har- 
vard — crimson field with three open 
books and VE RI TAS on them -- they 
have used the shield of our Graduates’ 
Magazine — upper half like the Harvard 
shield but with lower half a quill pen and 
printer’s old ink-dauber crossed on a 
white field. You printed this account in 
the Proceedings of the Historical Society. 

When I arrived home I wrote to the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster calling 
their attention to the error and sent them 
a copy of the official seal of the College 
and of the Graduates’ Magazine, both in 
their proper colors. The Dean replied that 
he would have the glass changed when 
funds were available. 

This morning I went to the Abbey and 
found that nothing has been done. Per- 
haps the Historical Society could initiate 
proceedings to send over the funds to have 
this error corrected. — Sincerely yours, 

JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Boston, July 23, 1909. 
My pEAR Sir: — I have to acknowledge 
the receipt of your favor of the 12th inst., 
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in relation to the Memorial Window to 
James Russell Lowell in the vestibule of 
the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey. 

The error you refer to is certainly dis- 
creditable. Had I not myself recently fall- 
en into two somewhat similar errors, in 
inscriptions of memorial stones, I should 
say it was inexplicable. 

Experience, however, has taught me 
that one of the most difficult things on 
earth is to state any fact in writing, in a 
permanent form, and not afterwards de- 
tect some error of statement. The correc- 
tion of the two errors above referred to, 
for which I was responsible, cost me $60. 

Mortifying as it may be, | should not be 
willing to recommend to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society a contribution to- 
wards the correction of such an error. It 
would establish a dangerous precedent. 
You, of course, know how these things 
always work. The Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society was incorporated for a given 
purpose, and, in my judgment, should 
confine itself strictly to its own business. 
A similar case arose a few days ago, in 
regard to placing a memorial over the 
grave of Daniel Shays, the well-known 
leader of Shays’s Rebellion. His grave, 
somewhere in the State of New York, is 
now wholly unmarked. I declined to re- 
commend any action on the part of the 
Historical Society because of the precedent 
it would establish. 

The proper course to take, in my judg- 
ment, in the case of the James Russell 
Lowell Window, would be to have the 
fact brought to the notice of the original 
subscribers, and an additional sum con- 
tributed sufficient to defray the cost of 
the change. 

The amount would at most, I should 
suppose, be trifling. Could you give me 
any idea as to what it would be ? 

I remain, etc., 

Cuarves F. ApAms, 
President. 


James Atkins Noyes, Esq. 


VARIA. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


Verses by the Rev. W. R. Hunting- 
ton, Rector of Grace Church, New York, 
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read at the Class Dinner of the Harvard 
Class of 1859, at the Union Club, Boston, 
on June 29. 


Across the dark, beyond the world, 
We flash our wireless forth tonight, 
From streamers at the masthead curled 
La al . . . . 
To wing its mystie flight. 


For though well-nigh an hundred men 
Our colors at the first we flew; 

A sister ship, far out of ken, 
Today, holds half the crew. 


Etherial waves our message bear, 
Dull ocean’s denser waves above, 
More tenuous than the tenuous air — 

More swift than carrier-dove. 


They feel their way; they seek their goal. 
Through the dim mists — an answer! 
Hark! 
Homeward the undulations roll. 
Dost catch the crackling spark ? 


3alch, Abbot, Lawrence, Storer, Blake, 
Strong, Vincent, Rumrill, Keighler, 
How, 
Bond, Stickney, Richardson. Awake! 
Your greetings send us now! 


Faintly along their viewless trek 
The wavelets come with hurrying 
thrill — 
‘*Shipmates, we join you on the deck ! 
Classmates, we ’re classmates still ! ’’ 
W. R. Huntington, ’59. 


‘“CHARLES ELIOT, HERE’S TO 
YOU.” 
Song written for the Associated Harvard 
Clubs Dinner. 


Stars of old Harvard’s banner, 
Clear is their light and true; 
Never a star among them 
Doth brighter shine than you. 


Chorus 
Then wave, wave the banner, 
Charles Eliot, here ’s to you, 
Speed we the parting, 
And welcome the coming, too. 


Forth shall he go with honor, 
Where is his worth unknown? 

Duty and truth and courage 
Count him among their own. 
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Servant of college and nation, The father’s lips have praised him, 
Of civie faith the knight, The sons shall extol his name. 
Foe to the powers of darkness, 


Child of the powers of light. Farewell, and all good attend you; 


Peace with your footsteps dwell ; 
His torch in our hearts has quickened Bright star of our sacred banner, 
The patriot’s living flame, Charles Eliot, hail, farewell. 
Owen Wister, ’82. 





CORRECTIONS. 
Vol. XVII, No. 67, p. 570, eol. 1. The date of H. F. Tucker’s marriage should be 1908, 


not 1909, 
No. 68, p. 754, col. 1, line 23. Delete Wadsworth. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue: viz., 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only ; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural Sci- 
ence; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engineers ; / for Hold- 
ersof Honorary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws ; m for Doctors of Medicine ; » for Masters of Arts, 
Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course ; s for Bache- 
lors of Science ; 4 for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School ; v for Doctors of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. S., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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